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ABSTRACT 
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Preface 



The Sixth Annual Conference of tlje Higher Education Research and 
Development Society of Australasia (HERDSA) was held in Bruce Hall of 
the Australian National University from 3-6 May, 1980. , As with other 
recent HERDSA . Conferences, papers were sought which related to thj 
conference theme, in this case "Freedom and Control in Higher Education"* 

In the months which preceded the conference Australian newspapers had 
featured many reports dealing with the complementary questions of free- 
dom and control in education. -Indeed, the amount of news space given to 
higher education indicates an increased public interest in higher educa- 
tion' and in awareness of problems* many of which have been aggravated 
by the relati\fely sudden ending of at period of rapid expansion. Some 
other problems discussed at the conterence can be traced to changes in 
student populations, such as an increased percentage of mature age 
students and a greater number of students who object to any form of 
restriction on their learning. Other problems have arisen in higher 
education, according to some conference speakers, as a /result of new 
institutions or study programmes which challenge existing beliefs and 
practices 'in higher education. * 

By bringing together representatives of government and co-ordinating 
authorities, senior university and college admin .strators , lecturers 
and researchers, the conference organisers hoped not only to stimulate 
discussion on masters relating to the conference theme, but also to 
suggest ways that administrators, teachers, researchers and students in 
higher education might work together to provide opportunities for greater 
freedom in the pursuit of scholarship", a freedom which does not limit the 
rights of others. , , 



Allen H. Miller 
August, 1980 
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INTROOUCTIONTTfl I 

All unfVersitlesl 
Zealand are pubu 
by a government,! 
admission rcquirj 
student fees or 



hd the majority of colleges) fn Australia and Hew 
Institutions In the sense that they were established " 
*y are open to all students who meet their academic 
Its and they depend on '"government grants rather than 
Jate endowments for their major source of finance. 



! t therefor* to* 
for higher* educgiije 



expected that the governments' which provide funds 
may wish to ensure thst these funds are wisely 
spent, the* cti%i flections of the community do- not benefit at the 
expense of otheij^Jbtjfa that government educational policies are Imple- 
mented. In thisj^lplng section four people examine.the possibilities 
of government £Orfc|j|t from contrasting perspectives* 

A representative online Australian Government, Senator league* ftr^t 
examine? a goverrr^rifc's efforts to ensure -that In Implementing Its 
educational poUcy ifpr the country $s 'a whole, quality In education Is 
not sacrificed Irj ptjder to maintain an apparent equality of opportunity. 
Senator league $tM^p n Y controls which ccme through government commis- 
sions or stdtuto^v]|uthorltlos as necessary for maintaining this equal it/, 
but claims thatuifWla controls must be tempered with freedom o* auto- 
nomous lnst{tu^|^||[to develop quality In their educational offer lngs> 



Emeritus Prof<?$s$r>j 

fil 

certain loss ofj 



to examine put 



alker, from the perspective of one who has been able 
ucation from Inside and outside the system, f*>rs'a 
dora to Inrtovate as a direct result of increased 
nts for financial support. The presence of one or 
tics and a number of largely Independent community 
rding to Professor Walker, be h stimulus to the 
er educ^tieiv-in Australia. 

[eater unionisation of academic staff is also seen by 
a threat to academic freedom. Unsatisfactory 



nagement pn^^s have led*.Jbe„cJ^|iS5>-.tQ„Ji.bfteakdown Jo fmdo* 9* 
tlon on botCj^fp. In the concluding section of the paper Professor 
fker p\tz4sllpn^ greater recognition by the community of the vital 
t . . . * ^versl tf c?5 In maintaining academic freedom and for an 
J ~ role by the universities themselves/ 



reliance on 9^fe 
two private uafi 
colleges would'fJ&K 
whole system 0fpfy 

7 |i * 

The move towafo|t u 
Professor Wal 
management 
act 
Wa 

rote played 
acceptance p 

• ? . ; ;? 

One result, of Commonwealth Government In Australia assuming a major 
responsibly! lify^qr financing tertiary education has been the need .for 
a coordln^llj'^dy which would examine the competing claims of 
instf tutl0£#r Jpctors, states and regions $nd recommend to the government 
how its js^MI&C'uld be allocated. As chairmjr of one of the three coun- 
cils of thifmrt\Bty Education Commission (TEG) , Emeritus Professor 
Dunbar \s^Mm to describe how the Commission and its Councils operate. 
His paper^^||s with some problems arising from overlaps between the 
sectors* |MWcularly between middle level technical courses offered <n 
CollegesipSfechnlcal and Further Education (TAFE) end associate diploma 
courses S plleges of Advanced Education (CAEs). Similar overlaps 
occur temmft decree courses at CAEs and universities, but the problems 
of ovcrWp^re greater In the former example due to differences in the 
methods If /finding and administering CAEs* and TAFE. 
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The balance between freedom and control Is Illustrated clear!/ b 
Professor Dunbar In the way the TEC receives submissions, makes recom- 
mendations rnd then on the fcasls of trie government's provision of funds 
and stated policies, allocates funds to sectors, and, in some cases, 
Institutions. Nevertheless within the limits laid down by the govern- 
ment and Interpreted by the TEC/ state coordinating authorities and 
ultimately the institutions themselves, have some freedom In the way 
funds are used. Professor Dunbar sees a clear need for tertiary 
Institutions to retain these freedoms and deplores any arguments for 
certain universities to "be brought up to the national average 1 *. Such 
a degree of uniformity woufd result In a loss in quality. 

Professor Dunbar also questions whether the number and type of courses 
in tertiary institutions should bejnf luenced more by student demand as 
Indicated by enrolments or as a response to predictions by manpower 
planners. 

The final paper in this opening section examines some of the problems o' 
coordination at the .state level. R.E. Parry, with a close knowledge of 
coordinating authorities In two states and experience in all three sec- 
tors, notes "a reduction in state control over'* tert iary curricula during 
the last decade and forecasts even greater freedom for CAEs and TAPE 
colleges. Tnis freedom ha # s nevertheless been tempered with s^r^oq 
controS to reverse the earlier proliferation of CAEs, so that th^/number 
of Institutions In this sector has been sigrif icantly reduced /Tnus 
strengthening the remaining institutions. 

Amalgamations and talks of future mergers have, however, created a 
dilemma, according to Mr Parry. If relatively small CAEs are likely to 
achieve university status through absorption Into nearby small univer- 
sities, is H possible to deny the larger CAEs and Institutes of 
Technology this status? He therefore proposes that state autnorittes 
seriously consider the possibility of establishing multi-campus "S'.ate 
Universities* 1 which offer comprehensive ranges of courses through their 
fte*afeer~ msUuuon% r Thiv proposal has uut**t*d considerable debate 
both during the conference where the paper was first delivered and In 
public correspondence in the press since that time. It illustrates the 
problems which must Be Faced by senior planners if tertiary education 
is to be made available to all who are qualified and int rested enough 
to apply for entrance to tertiary stud»*s. 



X 



Opening address to conference: Quality and 
equality in education 

B.C. Teague 



Mr Chairman and Members of the HERDSA Conference, Keynote Speaker; - 
J^rofeasor Walker, Professor Dunbar , and Mr Parry. Also I address 
nfrself to visitors fro© the USA, Thailand and the UK. The Sow 
Zea landers I don't mention as you are already a part of HERDS A. 



It is sy pleasure this evening to address you on behalf of the 
Minister for Education, the Hon. Wal Pile, and, at your invitation, 
to officially open the Conference proceedings. My colleague, the 
Minister, apologises he is unable personally to attend due to his 
prior comitaaents * 

For sy own part, as a politician with a close interest in Education 
natters and as a forcer lecturer in History of Ideas, 1 rccocnise the 
importance of education research (the dangers of ivory- tower sino- 
graphs notwithstanding) and I recognise the ^ery real value this 
opportunity for mutual sharing and discussion that HERDS A, in a con- 
ference such as this, so significantly provides. 

1 

Equally, I say in passing that 7 know it is at thia early stage of 
a conference that thoughts like Dr John Powell's article, "Conference 
Revisited" say flood back to your ainds -v but I will press on. 

H2RDSA, tta Higher Education Research and Development Society of 

Australasia, is an association of university and college teachers, 

administrators and researchers who are interested in /nproving the 

quality of higher education. • I 

As Rod Wellard's Development Cccsaittea reminds us, HERDS A is nix years 

old and is at: the stage of asking whether and where it say take a 

core activist approach. « 



QOALITY AHD EQUALITY IN HIGHER EDOCATICK 

The balance between freedoo and control in education **ls an import an? 
elesent in maintaining and improving, quality of education. In ray 
judgement "iiaproving the quality of education"* - in all the ain«5iae 
of -structure and practical detail - is one of the two things 1&at 
Education in the 1980s is all about. It is to this issue uhat the 
Willi ass Report and its useful recocasendations are dirtectly addressed. 
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The other issue for the 90s is equality of education* Ke need to sive 
a fair go to the lowest achievers, the ones who do not have academic 
outcomes, the ones who have been dotfer Lbed by Professor Kar*sl as tnc 
20 to 40% least veil served by our schools. The PrUse Minis tot 
Addressed hiaself to this problem in his January speech in He>boume. 
Hr Fraser s&id# 

The? adv<*pates of universal education down through 
the years, have argued that education* was the 
agent o~£ equality*- flow [in 19801, education's 
critics « are arguing that the flaws of the systea 
are such .that education is raising barrisrs 
, against young people's progress rather than 
elis^atina thecu* . . 

(■"overnssnts have provided resources; p t ropor 
returns have not occurred* In fact, it is in 
recent tiaas vhile colossal expenditure in 
education has* been going cn, that the values , 
direction and ccespetehce of the education 
systca have been most severely ifuestioned. 

People are rightly concerned than too atuch 
education ia for the acacterdc&lly-talndad , 
those with special talents. But those without 
acad&aic ability are entitled to at least as 
jsuch attention. I would argue, core. They 
are not getting it. People with academic 
preoccupations* inside or outside the education 
systcs -[and X would add rsany of us here tonight 1 
ssust understand their capacity to compound and 
frustrate a student's serse of failure when 
(non-basic and inappropriately acadusdc) goals 
are pursued that cannot be reached, 

•Improving feh<* quality* anti * the getting of equality* - two issue e Cor 
the 80s. Both draw upon the balance between frecdotn and control, that 
is freedom and control throughout the structure of our education 
systcst. 0 




In c?ore centralised Wev^aland this balance say be less ccssplex, but 
in Australia the balance between f reedo© and control needs to be estab- 
lishes' at different levels - institutional, sectoral, State, and 
Federal; and in different areas - teaching, research, and funding. 

stese- divisions appear to be necessary nut X oust cay, as an aside, 
ti*at they are B^rt* pedestrian than the three divisions or subthesaes 
of your HERD5A '19 uemference which were cast such aore excitingly as 
the rlxree pitfalls of 'tunnel vision^ 'intellectualiss* and 'progress 
dopenxtence' . 

X now refer to the legislative foundation for universities on the one 
hand and '/Or colleges on<hs other - the two sectors in which nay be 
found the K&jor initiatives for higher education research. In thiJB I 
do not disparage, the Technical and Further Education sector in whirb 
seeao of the jsost significant developments in adult education will bo 
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tested an£ applied - such developments as recurrent education, coRputer- 
assisted and modular learnino, and the orgeat area of upgrading TAPE- 
teacher methodology. 

* 

Pniversities 

t Australian universities are self-gover ning (autonomous) institutions 
established by Acta of Parliament. The 18 State universities have been 
established by state Acts and the Australian National .iiversity by - 
O oro a a wealth Act. Generally speaking, the governing body (Senate or 
Council) is responsible f or t^e rsanagessent of the university's affairs, 
and in particular for its academic affairs, subject or.ly to requirements 
specified in the enabling Act, These requirements generally include 
provision that statutes, by-lavs or regulations made by the governing 
body roquire approval by the State Governor or Parliament, provision for 
^ annual audit of the university's accounts and for the preparation of j 
annu/1 reports for presentation to the Governor and/or Parliament. [ 

Colleges of Advanced Educ ation 

— — — — — — ; ■ ^ « 

Advanced, education has been developed within State systems which are' 
co-ordinated by Siate agencies, As with universities, most of the 69 
colleges of advanced education* in the States are established under 
State legislation vhile the Canberra College o"3*Advanced Education is 
established under Cccrocnwealth. legislation. Some State colleges have 
be^n es^ablisned by individual Acts of Parliament but in cost States 
a large number of colleges have been established under /uabreiJa 1 
legislation. The legislation establishing colleges provides for the 
appointment of governing bodies (councils* which are charged vith the 
ger *ral ponsibility for the management; of institutions. Some State 
co-ordinating authorities have certain powers in relation to the opera- 
tion of colleges, e.g. the deterriination* of staff establishments* The 
State legislation under which colleges are established provides the . 
framework within which colleges offer courses and award diplomas and 
. degrees* The courses are accredited by the State co-ordinating author' 
ities and registered by the Australian Council on Awards in Advanced 
Education. 




In say remarks so far 1 may have reminded some of you of institucft^l 
structures that are only too familiar. However,* I am not sure whether 
X have yet met Robert Psddick*s requirement of displaying personal 
value judgements so that as he put it, "they can be debated, 
substantiated and revised rather than remain private and unt^a^ed". 

4 

Funding » 

Although the Commonwealth Government fully funds universities and 
colleges of advanced education it does so in order so assist the states 
to maintain the institutions which are established under their legis- 
lation. Tne Commonwealth seeks to safeguard the autonomy of these 
institutions, and respects the constitutional responsibility of the 
States by providing recurrent grants to individual institutions in the 
form of a * block grant* for general purposes rather than in respect of 
specified lines of expenditure. Bach institution is, then, responsible 
for subdividing its allocation in the way it considers beat; subject 
only to broad conditions imposed by the Commonwealth. The funds are 



made available through States grants legislation Which alscr details 
the conditions. For example, recurrent grants are provided on the 
conditions that tuition fees (as defined) should not be charged and 
that statistical information and certified statements pf expenditure 
should be provided to the Coomissicn. Other categories of grants, for 
exarffle #)> equipment grants, are subject to Commission approval. 



The Government has, fro© 1979 , re-introduced triennial recurrent fund- 
ing with the funds for 1980 and 1981 fixed in real terms at the 1979 
level, teiis forward ccrenitoent^ by the Government will enable univer- 
sities and colleges of advanced education to plan during the 1979-81 
triennium with certainty and develop forward plans for the 1982-84 
triennium. 

I think that when Dr* Dave Boud in a recent HEKDSA editorial referred 
to "negative growth w i and to "real cuts" he overstated the present fund- 
ing prospect* ("Steady-stattl" is still, "1 think, a fair description.) 
However , his reference^* "close scrutiny" by peers and his question 
of HEKDSA members: "How uod you justify vhat^you are doing?" are, I 
think, sobering ly near the nark. 



CO-ORDINATION IK KIGHES-^DPCAfflON 

Pf»rhan^ tht* «yi«rf nrirC l y anri f even now, still rteh*f*>ri innovation by 
the States has been the -advent of umbrella-like State* co-ordinating 
bodies* Their functions have been justified, and these functions, of 
course, directly bear upon the question of freedom and control. 

State Co-ordination 

Three States (victoria, South Australia and Western Australia) have 
established Statutory authorities whose co-ordir.atmg responsibilities 
include all three sectors of tertiary education. Tasmania has a non- 
statutory body which is also concerned with the three sectors but the 
Tasmanian Government has agreed that this should be replaced by a 
Statutory authority. The New South Wales Higher Education Board co- 
ordinates the universities and the advanced education sector. The 
Queensland Board of Advanced Education co-ordinates only advanced 
education within tne State. 

To refer to Robert Paddick again - he has suggested, as a foundation 
idea for the tertiary education institutions, the recent statement by 
Sir Frederick Dainton; "Any society that calls itself civilised roust 
allow its best winds to follow their curiosity." I suggest that it is 
just this kind of freedom - civilised or not - which State co-ordinat- 
ing bodies seek to overcome or discipline by the new controls, 
•Following one's curiosity* still needs to be squared with the renewed 
and powerful present calisfor "accountability'. 

Tertiary Education Coaglsgion 

At the Commonwealth level in response to a different but similar need 
for co-ordination, .a single Tertiary Education Commission has been 
formed. 
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In 1977 the Government established the Tertiary Education Commission 
to advise the Minister for Education on the necessity for, and the 
conditions and allocation of, financial assistance in respect or the 
tertiary institutions. The Commission is required to perform its 
functions with the object of promoting: 

(a) the balanced and co-ordinating development of 

the provisions of tertiary education in Australia; and 

(b) the diversifying of opportunities for tertiary 
education* 

The Commission is, therefore, obliged to take note of new activities in 
universities and colleges of advanced education and to assess the pos- 
sible effects of these activities on the balanced development of the 
higher' education sector as a whole. The Commission is also obliged to 
consider the financial implications of such new developments. This 
element of control is consistent with the need for accountability in 
the use of public funds and is also consistent with the policy of 
decentralised operation of higher education institutions. Decentral- 
isation allows a greater adjustment to local conditions and a more 
responsible allocation of resources than is achievable purely by 
Central direction of these decisions. The Commission is also required 
to consult with the appropriate State authorities in the process of 
£gep^ing its advi ce to the Government. ' 



THE BALANCE BETWEEN COMMONWEALTH AND STATE RESPONSIBILITIES * 

In Australia under our Commonwealth Constitution, responsibility for 
Education lies with the six States. However, in the past thirty years 
the Commonwealth has been expected and has come to hold a major share 
for that responsibility. The balance between Commonwealth and State 
responsibilities may largely be settled now, but there are aspects of 
continuing review. 

I zr'zl say that, as a member of the Senate Standing Committee on 
Education involved in our current enquiry into "the effectiveness of 
Australian schools", I am sometimes tempted to wish the Commonwealth 
had overriding powers to intervene into some of the less adequate 
State systems. But, I dismiss authoritarian solutions and console my- 
self that good evidence and sound arguments may eventually compel all 
kinds of Governments - Federal and State alike 1 

The Commonwealth Government had been considering the interface of rela- 
tionships between the Commonwealth and the States in education prior to 
the completion of the Williams Report which, as you know, made a number 
of recommendations relating to these isnues. At a special meeting, 
the Australian Education Council in June 1979 considered certain as- 
pects of the Williams Report relevant to State education authorities 
and to the interface of Federal/State relations. The Council agreed, 
inter alia, on regular mertings between the Tertiary Education 
Commission and State authorities to discuss general education and to 
provide a forum for dealing with Australia-wide issues relating to the 
balanced and co-ordinated development of tertiary education. 
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In these remarks tonight I have addressed myself chiefly to the con- 
stitutional and legislative framework for Education in Australia. This 
focus is only part of the current HERDSA theme on freedom and control. 
The guidelines for undertaking successful education research cannot 
neglect these political and basic perspectives. However, as successive 
speakers in the Conference proceedings will show, the balance of free- 
dom and control is also fruitfully and even chiefly considered in the 
processes of learning themselves and in the practical resolution of 
such current education problems as Who to teach?; What to teach?; and 
How to teach? 

In conclusion, may I make a final plea. That revolutionary English 
philosopher, Francis Bacon, who addressed himself to the politics of 
education-reform and who said that "Knowledge is Power" used to make a 
distinction in his research fcetween 'experiment a lucifera* (experiments 
of light) and 'experimenta fructifera 1 (experiments of fruit). It is 
the practical application of the latter which is most important. We 
will serve the people best if our dialogue in this Conference and if 
the paragraphs of our research always press on to the real world of 
application and the practical environment of everyday life. y 

I declare the Conference open. 



Freedom and control in higher edt*eation 

W.G. Walker 



As one who has long had a close, some would say too close, interest in 
the history and administration of universities and colleges, I welcomed 
Allen Miller's invitation. to open your discussions on the question of 
freedom and control in higher education. The question is a fascinating 
one , for it is patent " , the tension between freedom and Control which 
has traditionally irritated, stimulated and nourished the fragile con- 
temporary plant we know as Academe. , 

This tension was only too obvious to the philosophers in the Embryonic 
Greek universities, and either Socrates or Plato would have been well 
able to deliver an address on freedom and control which ,would not have 
sounded too anachronistic to our 20th century ears. The tension was 
also there centuries TateiTat ~B6Iogn~a~ wtie~rt~Gratian codified the Roman 
Law and later again when a group of students exercised their right of 
cessatio and left the Sorbonns for the apparently more attractive 
fields of Oxenford. And, of course, the tension lived on in the uni- 
j versities of Moslem Seville, in Catholic Munster, in Anglican Cambridge 
and in secular Makerere, Michigan and Melbourne. 

That tension has always been the hallmark of higher education in the 
Western tradition. Sometimes the tension existed between the univer- 
sity and the church, sometimes between the university and law, some- 
times between the university and parliament, sometimes between the 
university*and its local community - and, . need I say it - sometimes 
between university and university. 

But the battle between the poles of freedom and control was by no means 
limited to agencies external to academe* Internecine strife was, as 
it still is, an everyday/ much revered phenomenon^ Tensions existed 
between students and professors, between students and students and, of 
course, between professors and professors. There were also conflagra- 
tions between the faculties, the nations and the proponents of theories 
within and across the drsciplinea. 

Truly the university was, is w and presumably always -will be - tt poli- 
tical animal. This has also become increasingly true, of the other 
institutions like CAE's, Institutes of Technology and Community 
Colleges, for example, which are now* seen as part of the Australian 
tertiary education sector* t 

v, * 
For a* speaker interested in freedom and control, higher education thus 

presents for discussion an embar|ssment of riches. That particular 

endemic tension which we have identified relates to %ields as 
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widespread as forward planning , examinations , accountability, federal/ * 
state relationships^ curriculum, accreditation, management and 
naturally , academic freedom. My immediate problem, then, is to iden- 
tify some issues which seem to me to be central to the topic and to 
illustrate these in such a way that I do not tread on the toes of my 
colleagues who are to present papers in the course of the next few 
days. I note, for example, Professor Dunbar's paper on a federal sys- 
tem and Mr Parry's theme of state co-ordination. Theseare areas which 
I shall refer to only in passing, and then tangent ially. I cannot, 
however, resist the temptation of saying to our two key^speakers that I 
am indeed interested in co-ordination - as must be every, student of 
bureaucracy or public finance. For me at least tjiere always exists the 
niggling feeling that the number and variety of co-ordinators provided 
might be costing more to feed than are the activities being co-ord- 
inated. There also survives the suspicion that organisations set up to 
encourage orderly change eventually succeed, unless they are very care- 
ful, in establishing that nightmare of all academic nightmares -, the 
bureaucratlsation of innovation. Jerome Prank wrote aboufc commissions 
and commissionerr *>any years ago in his excellent book If Hen Were 
Angels : I comment he! book to you, and make a cowardly but I hope 
graceful retirement from the federal/state co-ordination sphere in the 
hope that we will hear in this conference vhether or not senior admini- 
strators in Australian higher education are in fact so closely related 
to Lucifer that so many commissioners and their ilk* are necessary „to . 
supervise them. Seriously, I hope that, we do come face to face with 
the functional aspects of this issue, and will not waste too much of 
our time discussing how many commissioners can fit on the point of a 
needle.. 

But I. digress. The areas which I have chc en represent a sort of a 
"grab bag* which will, I hope, help highlight some issues and provide 
a basis for some questions and, with luck, argumentation about freedom 
and control. The issues are: ^ 

The central financing of higher education 
The need for a geniune Community College 
Relationships between academic^ staff and 
management 

Accountability and the example of the university 
CENTRAL FINANCING 0? HIGHER EDUCATION 

I have to say at once that I regret the Australian "solution 11 of cen- 
tralising the great bulk of higher education funding in the coffers of 
the federal government. We are all only too well aware An the 

- fundin^-oe^ucOi^ducAtionJKfi.j3ee. daily the application of the golden 
rule:' "He who has the golc* makes the rules". Thi^potentially pern- 
icious practice provides a constant threat to academe's *ost cherished 
interests and initiatives. I would not be prepared to say that as yet 
it has done serious harm but X am prepared to say that it could easily 
do so. In general I .subscribe tQ the view that the greater the range 
of financial resources to which an institution san turn for support, 
the greater are its ''chances of being free to do what it thinks is best 
in terms of teaching, research, service and capital development. 
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The logical developments of this argument aro^or the ^-.introduction 
of state funding supplemented and/ormatchod by -federal grants, and 
perhaps tho re- imposition of fees coupled with a'much tno^e Onerous 
scholarship system than that which at present opeKatos^ * v such a move , 
especially if accompanied by taxation concessions which, actively 
encourage endowments as in USA, would provide each institution^with 
at least four independent sources of funding. To the centralist this 
will be seen as retrograde, inefficient and untidy. TO"«h0 decentral- 
ist or federalist, at least tho one who can see beyond tho end of his 
nose, it can mean tho availability of opportunities" for experimentation 
and development which have, by and largo, been lost today. 

In the early days of Federation Alfred Deakin p^ophosised that the 
states would one day find themselves financially chained to the chariot 
wheels of the Commonwealth. - Irrespective of vhat'has happened to tho 
states, there can be littlo doubt about what has happened to tho uni- 
versities ^ And I, as oil outsider looking in,"do not like what has 
happened. 16 it asking too much for: statesmen at both federal and 
state levels to acknowledge that they-^have cCreated a monster and should 
'deal it a swift death? 

While on this theme 1 cannot resist the temptation, to bemoan the 
absence in- Aiiatraiia of at. least one cr two private universities. Host 
senior educators and politicians actively welcome tho preaortco of non- 
government schools. IfcJifc claimed that thoy provide freedom, variety 
and stimulation - and. Indeed, that they are often more economical to 
build and opet^tejthan aro government schools. If these claims are 
true - and by and large I believe that the# carube substantiated - why 
have some, of us not acted to establish such a university? The argu- 
ments that wo already have too many universities on that we cannot 

.afford to establish new .institutions night -do f or jthe present but the 
tact i,s that not long ago wo were short of universities and could have 
afforded if necessary to subsidise one or two. But wo did not do so. 
Golden days will return, however, and we shall see .where initiative. 

<lies and whether entrepreneur chip Is dead. "Surely as a nation and as 
an academic community we have everything to gain from an Australian 
Harvard, Stanford or, Chicago. * <£ 

THE NEED FOR A GENUINE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

X turn now f rom the university to what could become the most common 
higher educational institution of the future t tho Community College. 
As we shaJH see, I shall go to some pains. to emphasise the comparative 
freedom of tho largely independent Community College on the North 
American model in comparison with the much moro bureaucrat iqafcly con- 
trolled environment "of the traditional Australian technical college, 
or even of the "Community College* proposed by tho New South Wales 
government for Dubbo (Or ana) . 

A study of the literature of futurism or futurologv suggests a good 
many differences among the alternative futures hypothesised fox western 
nations like Australia. There is virtually complete agreement, however, 
on the viewpoint that Australia is about to enter, if it has not already 
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done go, a post- industrial era* Such an era is characterised by a 
swing in employment avay from the primary and secondary industries tc 
tertiary and quartomary occupations. This swing is accompanied L, 
shorter working hours, shorter working weeks and fewer years of 
QCployisi!ftt. its social effects are exacerbated by, among others, the 
impact of the silicon chip and its successor*, the increasing level 
of formal education of the population and the ''grey power" pressures 



effects are the greatly increased availability of leisure , the chal- 
lenge to tradition "ptetostant *thic" work values and the growth of 
hedonisa and "bread and circuses" cults! * 

It is probably pointless to look to the high schools (even assuming 
a much amended curriculum and a higher leaving age) or to the tradi- 
tional technical college* for adequate preparation for life in this 
era* There is something incongruous about attonding technical colleges 
which have been, a£tezr all* largely industrial in emphasis, to prepare 
for a post-industrial existence 1 

Australia oust shortly face up to the challenge of establishing insti- 
tutions which are ubiquitous, part of the education "system"', attractive 
to all who wish "£o enrol and quickly responsive to local needs* They 
should be capable of providing for a full range of courses ranging from 
hobby activities to more elementary CAE and university "transfer" 



1 believe that we delude oursolves if we think that tho extent of flex- 
ibility necessary for the success, of such institutions can bd achieved 
within a large TAF£ bureaucracy. The encouragement of such large bur- 
eaucracies exorcising* control over numerous individual colleges would 
bo likely to prove as counterproductive aa has' the attempt of tho vari- 
ous education departments to* provide flexible and responsive high 
schools. In my view we must find a means -by which local ^committees, 
within broad guidell* *n laid down by. the S*ate, have effective control 
of their own colleges*, if this involves some form of local rating as 
a contribution to running coats, so be it* If it involves municipal 
government fro such tho better* Indt *d, if wo *can establish county 
councils to provide olectricity and abbatoirs I can see no reason why 
wo cannot establish county councils to provide community colleges. 
Somewhere between "control" and "freedom** lies that societal, profes- 
sional and academic responsiveness tf^ich the post- industrial socioty 
will demand. Let us hope we can do a better job of it than has been 
the caso with our vocational and general educational institutions in the 
industrial society. , 

Clark $orr has.»hypothesined that the universities will be tho cathed- 
rals of the t .y-first century* My immediate concern hnre is for the 
churches and cn .pels which nrovido the human foundations upon which 
great cathedrals are built. ' 

RELATIONSHIPS BgEWEEH ftCADEHIC STAFF AHD MANAGEMENT 

The real backbone of any higher education institution lies in its aca- 
demic staff* To the extent thart that staff fs alienated, unhappy, 
aggressive towards "the administration* then it can bo expected to be 




courses. 
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leas effective in teaching and, whore relevant, less productive in 
research The traditional relationship between academic employer and 
c^sployee has been collegia! rather than rnaster-and-servant in emphasis, 
'this relationship had produced a rational, friendly and, on the whole, 
effective quasi-professional relationship, From time to time and from 
place to 'place in Vustralia there were tensions which ?ot out of hand, 
but couiicils and senates on the cm* hand and boards ~.«d faculties on 
tbt other had reached largely satisfactory, if unwritten, agreements 
regarding the parameters of control and freedom* 

Nov, sa& to relate, all of this la changing. Difference of opinion 
has alvaya been a characteristic of academe, but those differences are 
now beiiig magnified into battle lines. Conventional wisdom assorts 
that tt$p is due to financial restrictions v* Ich have forced univer- 
sities and colleges to no longer ignore the exrt..»ivc and non-produc- 
tive Weds- Hhich.once hid amid a thousand blooms. Nov it is claimed, 
not only "are the weeds being hoed out, but short-lived f lovers are 
being planted in their place! Thus, deep-rooted tenure is undox attack 
and wnnt is seen as the" very s.^p of academe is trader challenge. The 
academic, staff reaction has been slowly but inexorably towards union* 
isation* In ay view, in this way, equally slowly but equally inexor- 
ably, will academics restrict both tholr own freedom' and that of the 
employing institution. The only "winner", if that is the appropriate 
term, Ijr, unhappily, the Statue. 

That tijis ccntrotcmps has occurred <s tragic. At jx time when the * 
emerging post-industrial western world, looks to participative manage- 
ment as a significant means of weathering the inevitable industrial 
Storms of the i9B0s and 1990s ,^the institutions which are seen as the 
very models of participative management haw demonstrated their own 
weaknes > The effect of this will be virtually to invito the Education 
Departments or the courts, Into the university to make controlling deci- 
sions on such apparently internal issues as subjects taught and hours 
of attendance by ac/Jdcuic staff. This is, of course, what has been 
happening for some time in USA and what is beginning to happen in this 
country. 

Ho* could this have been allowed to happen? it should have been clear 
to university administrations that the accepted forms of governance, 
though slow and cinhb-jrsoae, die* provide a very nearly ideal environment 
for reaching consensus on such issues as contract appointments, *or 
example. And, clearly and logically presented to academic staff the 
arguments for a proportion of staff on limited tenure in the into roots 
of academe in a steady state are unanswerable. Vet somehow there was 
a failure of communication, a breakdown *n participative government - 
and a reduction in the freedom of action of both sides is the likely 
Result* 

The reasons for the decline in that freedom which was seen as best in 
academe are complex and numerous. They include the growing educational 
"sophistication oZ the populace and the subsequent decline in Vablen's 
mystery and myth of the university, the increasing demand for public 
accountability and the declining funds available from often ill-advised 
central sources. Perhaps also responsible for the decline, but for ob- 
vious reasons i£&s comaonly discussed, wore .poor management practices. 
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Ihe universities have always been good^at identifying, diagnosing and 
treating tins pathologies of others. Ttiey'have been much leas active 
and noticeably less successful in dealing with their own. In «y 21 , 
years of offering graduate courses for educational administrators at the* 
Univer»i£y of Nov England the total number of administrators enrolled 
from universities could have been counted on the fingers of two hands. 
By contrast there was a small but constant demand from administrators of 
CA£*s f institutes of technology, and *tnc like for places in the pro* 
grasses,, though never in, tho* numbers Z considered necessary* 1 suspect 
titiat the interest in thosa courses among such administrators has in* 
creased in recent years; certainly there has been a large Jjv:rease in 
those attending the Xellogg-sponsored courses in higher education 
administration at ttev England. 

Nonetheless, X suspect that higher education generally has still not 
taken the education of its managers very seriously. That at least is 
a conclusion which could be drawn from the paucity of such people en- 
rolling at thp instutition I know best: The Australian Administrative 
Staff College* I have no data from other senior management institu- 
tions but haye little reason to suspect that in terms of disciplined, 
solid, sustained study of\he management process the picture regarding 
highor education personnel would be very different. This fs in marked 
contrast" to the nominations :aado by industry, eooaerce, government and 
the armed services t for example* u^. 

4 

Perhaps the point is not an important one. Nonetheless one is left 
with the nagging question of how and why the intelligent, well educated 
and by-and- large committed scholarly cccaaunity, administrators and 
academics alike # have allowed themselves to bo backed together into a 
corner in which the room for free movement is being gradually and con- 
sistently eroded. 

ACCOUNTABILITY ATO THE EXAMPLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Ihe whole question of accountability is one to which , in spite of many 
conferences -and several good books, ve have not yet learned adequately 
to face up. The literature is. full of the rhetoric of *tho piper call- 
ing tta tunc**, of the need, however regretfully, to "too the line**, of 
higher education's being "out of stop" with the society surrounding it. 
It is high time that the mbre courageous of us in tertiary education" 
reminded press, politicians and populace alike that the price to be 
paid for having at xeast one sector of higher education is difference* 
radicalism and being "out of line**. After all, the public, however 
fickle, can hardly expect to pay people <to ask questions, pro! . 
research and think divergently and then Criticise them justly for doing 
those very things. « 

* 

Yet I do not hear higher education fighting back. It is particularly 
disappointing th*t this criticism can be levelled %it the u diversities. 
W)>y can this be? Is it that they have lost the faith of their convic- 
tions? Have they tired of being everybody's whipping boy? is it that 
their leaders have forgotten their potentially influential role in 
shaping the attitudes of Australia's power elite? Or are they merely 
biding the.i time hoping that in due course the pendulum will swing 
their way a^ain? 
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Bach of thofro ai&s no taoro than a part of the key question which 
obviously tranirlterses the historical , cccncxaic, political , social and 
managerial diaciWinea^ Personally X believe that the hope of the 
rebirth* of acadc*» at its boot lies in leadership - leadership by 
chancellors and v«e chancellors, professes and lecturorn , admini- 
strators aad technicians, staff associations and student associations. 
The mission of the Tuniveraity needs to bo proclaimed by all its ocxa- 
bars if its regaining independence is to bo pro served, csuch loss 
expanded. ^ . t - 

Bore, however, ve cope upon the cxmt difficult, the moot sensitive, 
the cost disturbing to acadaao-at-largo, hub of the problca of freedoa 
and control. I knowltftat what I will now have to say will not be well 
received by soao cozfcers of this conference and by aany sore people 
beyond it. 

It is necessary for no to emphasise th&t the key to the understanding 
of acadesdc freedom, however, defined, whether yesterday or today, is 
found Tiot in academe at largo but in one sector* of it, the university. 
Zf the truth is told it was the Dsdiaeval universities, not the cathe- 
dral schools or the monastery schools, which wen* at once the seats of 
power and the sources of radicalism* The saae has reaainod true > 
throughout the centuries* Today, in spite of all the talk of "equal 
but different** , it is the; universities, not the CAE's or the technical x 
colleges, which renatn both .the key seats pf power and the sources of 
radical isa* Thin is so in all of the nations X know wells it is by 
np aaans a uniquely Australian phenomenon 

With their uuitiple roles of the developoent of general culture, 
.training for the "high" professions and research (and especially tne 
latter) the universities f for all their faults, continue in their * 
traditional position as "lighthouse* institutions. Although it ©ay 
sound trite to say so, they are still at the apex of the higher educa- 
tion pyraaid and it itj to tbea that society still attributes that which 
is host (and, probabjjfi. worst) in academic tradition. Further, their 
IJ&als re&ain the coddl for other acadeaic institutions, in spite of 
the repeated denials by soa» distinguished sesbers of the other sectors 
that this is so. 

there is an obvious lesson in ay assertions for the nat*^, for govern- 
cents, for the professions anfl for acadetae itself. The lesson is that 
the unique, particulai&mjd historical place and rok> of the university 
in particular mist be encouraged and nurtured. We can afford tew light- 
house institutions. At the very least let us actively encourage then 
to provide models of excellence in scholarship and .freedoa in govern- 
ance as an inspiration to the rest of us who are not in universities. 
This, of course, isplles accepting the university "warts and all" and 
we tsuat face the possibility that as a nation and indeed as an acadeaic 
coarcunity our petty jealousies night not pemit us the breadth of vision 
to do that. 
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On the other hand, as 1 have "gone to acce pains to assert earlier, the 
special recognition still granted the universit ies places then in a 
position of visibility and responsibility* The question of* the res- 
ponsibilities o£ the university of a coqplex csne. As R.S. Peters " 
points o»-t there is a basic procedural hostility between science and 
ssoral*t} on the one hand ,and authority on tho other. This, of course, 
brings the university squarely face to face with the legal-rational 
authority of bureaucracy so beloved by Weber - and so cuch adaired by 
so cany faceless sen in the capital cities of Australia, 

Naturally, the responsibilities of the univorsity far transcenc 1 the 
areas of government and bureaucracy, but it should not be asking too 
cuch to call for initiatives on tho part of the universities to demon- 
strate their sensitivity to, and awareness of # the chief source of 
their supporting funds. If" I read correctly tho well-researched, 
though not yet exaniired, doctoral thesis b? Tony Gallagher on the his- 
tory of the Australian Universities Cccsussion the demonstration of 
sensitivity and gocd aanagcoent bv adversities tve decades or so ago 
Right well have resulted in far fewer governmental controls, both state 
and federal, than we are forced to put up with t^day. Truly the res- 
ponsibility lies heavily on universities to provide the leadership, 
initiatives and tsanagetaent skills to demonstrate that external con- 
trols can in large measure confidently be rcsoved by government. 

It would* X suppose, be hoping too such to wipe the slate entirely 
oleai> but it fiurel? behoves government and it* advisors on the one hand 
and universities and their adainiotrators on the other to exanine de 
novo the special relationship vhisa, xdoally should exist between thea. 

Ortega y Gasoolt, speaking of the European University in the 1940s, 
put cuch core Sicquently and persuasively than I just where tho uni- 
versity should properly stand ©odem society i 



. • . . the university •mist intervene as the 
univorsity, in current affairs, treating 
the theses of the day frco its own point of 
view* cultural, professional and scientific. 
Thus it will not be an institution exclusivol> 
for students, a retreat ad u sua Delphlni . In 
the thick of life a urgencies and its passions, 
the university rust assert itself as a ca)or 
•spiritual power*, higher than the press, 
standing for serenity in the taidst of fr<*nry, 
for seriousness and the grasp of intellect in 
the face of frivolity and unashamed stupidity, ' 

Then the university, once again, will ccoo to 
be what it was in its grand noun an uplifting 
principle in the history of the western world. 
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I trust that w as a conference have the generosity and perspicacity to 
grant th? universities - a«d ultimately ourselves - their historical 
and contemporary due. * 

I hope that we do so enthusiastically and noisily. If we do so, as* 
with the geese which saved Sooo, our cacophony night succeed in keeping 
at bay those forces, internal and external, which threaten not only the 
freeden of Ortega's University, but of higher education at large. 
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Checks and balances in a federal system 

DMF. Dunbar 



Soon after Alien Hi Liar asked ko to participate In this Conference and 
X had agreed to speak on the subject "Checks and Bailees in a Federal 
Systes** X had occasion, to think about the banking systes? in the USA. 
Sfrere, as you tow, they uso checks where ve use cheques but we all 
refer to. our bank balance. As the USA is perhaps the best known federal 
sysfces in the world I be^an to wonder if I should speak to you on the 
practices of Asserican bank*., , You pay a cheque in and your balance goes 
up? you drav a cheque - f yo**^&alance goes devn. 

It's all very simple * but as that virtually exhausts ay knowledge of 
the systcs I decided to turn instead to a cruch csore conventional inter* 
pretaticn of the title and say something of the Australian system of 
higher education . 

In so doing 2 cust ^^fess that I an not entirely clear hov widely your 
interests rangs as a Society. Nowadays higher education usually refers 
to u -mr si ties and colleges - it is thus different frost tertiary educa- 
tion which also includes 7AFE. As there are now important areas of 
overlap in ir.te strand function between CAEs and TAFE I believe one 
can no longer easily draw a sharp distinction and I shall be referring 
shortly to at least one issportant aspect of this interface. I hope I 
shall not be going beyond your areas of interest. 

One of our principal problems in higher education today is that ve 
do not as a comunity think about it seriously and deeply enough. We 
are siaply not sufficiently innovative - not prepared to try out some- 
thing new - not prepared to look at things froa a new point of view. 
This is always particularly true in tisses such as the present and the 
irssediat© pa#t. tfhen resources are list! ted, there is very little oppor- 
tunity for grevth and the natural reaction *n the part of cost of us is 
to retire into our previously prepared defences csaking ourselves as 
exportable as we can in fais&liar surroundings. Khun a systeis is grow- 
ing rapidly it is really rather easy to do new \ings as well as all the 
old ones, Ho one has to give up their pet activity in order that so»a~ 
thing now can b« tried. Once funds are Hnited, however , there are 
always «any &oM reasons for not doing something novel than there are in 
favour of it. 
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Xt'is in ^just those situati. a of constraint that we need to think 
toirder and isoro originally - I believe in the jargon of today what we 
ne*d is sore "lateral thinking.* 


~> 

1 

,** 

? 


ST* ^ 
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& Having said that, I thought' perhaps X should try to practise what 1 aa 
-prG&ching and. I had another look at the *itie pf By talk and decided I 
should find out the precise seaning of "federal* f sirce I aa to apeak 
about £ federal systes ndt tha federal system, ^ 


% 




My dictionary gives the following definitions t. 


I 


^" 
>~«- 


. Federal* 
f 1 1 » ■ i • 




» - » 
<!} Of a aysteap of govemsent In vhich several 
* * States ^ora a unity hut v reaain independent t 
in internal affairs. * * 


' 1 


* * 


(2) . C^rfaing an association of largely 

independent units. " % 

* 




< ■ 


Wllile 1 .'still intend to say ecsse thing of the Australian federal system 
of government and its relation to higher education I really can't 
refrain frosa spending a few ninutos,in speculation about that second 
definition * 

- comprising an association of largely e 
independent units. 






* * 

So vara! such systess cosa readily tb aind:- First -or haps is tertiary 
education itself. He divide it into three sectors - universities , 
advanced education and SAJPE. *Tbay foia a kind of federation each sector 
having a substantial degree of independence but coming together cent- 
rally in a rather loosely knit association vhen resources are toeing 
deterained ox allocated. 




'5-! 
,t 


Saocadly there is a rather sore c*jyfous federation within each State 
in ths organisation of tho colleges of advanced education. Until re- - 
cantly in Victoria this association of colleges into a federation was the 
accepted fora of administration. Even now there is a substantial ele- 
ment of federation in each State in the organisational arrangement of 
the CAE's through the cc -ordination by the, relevant State Authority. 




v J 


Finally and perhaps at the seae tise aost importantly and least obr 3 
viously are the individual universities. Each university nay be 
accurately described in sy view as a federal body comprising an associ- 
ation of largely independent units. Anyone twho has worked in a univer- 
sity will be aware of the strength and independence of departments, 
schools and faculties. Sbey axe in many respects each a law unto them- 
selves and cose together only in ssuch the sase tfcy as do the States in 
forcing an association known in one case as the Ccssacnwealth and in the 
other as a university. You nay find It instructive to pursue that 
analogy further and compare the idea of a "university view 1 ' on sooe 
topic with tto views of the faculties - it is very little different fro© 
the differences between the States and the Federal Government. 
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Let do now turn to ray principal topic * the role of the TEC and its 
Councils and the interactions not oply between then but also with the 
various State bodies who have responsibility for tertiary education in 
some part. Let me sake one point clear from the outset - rny experience 
is in .universities and ay present responsibilities relate principally 
to universities. I therefore apologise in advance for directing my 
remarks more to that sector than to the others. 

Another point which I should make right at the start is that the 
^arrangements for the provision of tertiary education and its co-ordina- 
tion vary, from State to State* There is, I believe., a growing uniform- 
ity of approach but there is nevertheless a substantial variation from 
one State -to another both in the machinery adopted in theory for co- 
ordination and its effectiveness in practice. 

Insofar as there is ccsmon ground the situation in most States is that 
there is a statutory co-ordinating body which has substantial executive 
powers in relation to colleges of advanced education, increasing legis- 
% lative authority in relation to universities and some extension of 
power in relation to TAFE a although in most cases the operation of TAFE 
colleges is very much the responsibility of an appropriate department 
of the State Government. * 

Now I am not advocating that the same arrangement is necessary or even 
-desirable in each State. Each has its own peculiar problems which may 
well require different procedures to be used. What I am seeking to 
po^nt out is that the arrangements through which decisions are taken on 
funding tertiary education necessarily involve a great deal of consulta- 
tion and cannot be sensibly achieved at short notice . Moreover , it is 
worth reminding ourselves at this point that while universities and 
colleges of advanced education are fully funded by the Commonwealth most 
of the funding - particularly recurrent funding - of TAFE is through 
the States. This in itself presents considerable difficulties when sug- 
gestions are made that some of the present so-called middle level 
courses in TAFE colleges should be more appropriately presented as UG 3 
(associate diploma) courses in Advanced Education. This may sound 
reasonable and entirely justified on educational grounds but since it 
involves a transfer frcm TAFE to Advanced Education it also means a 
change from state to Federal funding. 

Coroonweaith funaUn^r^f or ^universities and CAEs is at present provided on 
a triennial basis for^ recurrent purposes while equipment and building 
. funds are determined annually. On the other hand, Commonwealth funding 
for TAFE which is largely though not entirely in the nature of capital 
.funding, is determined annually. The present triennium spans the years 
1979-81 and the TEC is already engaged in gathering information which 
will enable it to make recommendations to Government on appropriate 
levels of funding for the triennium 1982-84. On the basis of past prac- 
tice the TEC intends to make such recommendations early in 1981 with the 
expectation that the government will be able to reach decisions on the 
leve^ of funding which it will^suppbrt about the middle of 1981 so that 
detailed allocations may be made to institutions and States by the TEC 
in time for consideration by the Government in the Budget session 1981. 
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That might sound like a fairly leisurely progression bufl can assure 
you that it is a formidable task to gather the requisite data, carry 
out all the necessary consultation and reach conclusions within that 
timetable. Lot me illustrate in general terms the steps which have to 
be taken t- - r 

For convenience one may think of the TEC as looking at the total picture 
for the Commonwealth # it must consider the balance of respurces between 
the three sectors, it must also look at the balance within each sector 
between such divisions as recurrent funding, equipment funds and- build- 
ings. It is clearly also" going to have regard to balance between the 
States and between academic disciplines - we are all familiar .with its 
concern about the numbers of doctors and teachers to be trained," Another 
aspect of its deliberations must relate to the .provision of educational 
opportunity for the various sections and age groups in the community. 

In. order for it tc formulate proposals in all these matters and more the 
TEC seeks from the three. Councils and ^others a substantial range of 
material both in terms of quantitative data and in terms of principles 
and policies. The Councils are the principal source of advice to the 
TEC each in its own area of responsibility. They in turn have to col- 
lect information each in its own way since the three sectors are very 
different in the number of institutions and authorities involved. 
Without going into detail let me say that in the Universities Council 
we have invited each university *to make a submission on its aims and 
aspirations in 1982-84. These have all been received and we are now in 
the process of visiting each university to discuss with various groups 
in each institution the details of their submissions and any other 
matters which in their view are relevant to the triennium 1982-84. 

We also meet the appropriate co-ordinating body in each State and dis- 
cuss with them the situation in the State with regard to student demand, 
new academic developments, the range of building needs and other matters 
which they see as affecting the balance^ provision of higher education 
in the State* This is important information which is an essential part 
of the formulation of advice to the TEC by the Universities Council. 
Let .me say though that the universities Council is strongly of the 
opinion that the universitie\jof Australia form a distinct group of in- 
stitutions, a group which has to be 'considered in national terms. To 
this end the Council places great importance on maintaining the closest 
possible contact w'th the individual institutions while at the same 
time recognising the need for the TEC to achieve a balanced development 
of tertiary education through consultation at both Federal and State) 
levels. I 

Toward the end of this year the advice of the three Councils should be 
in the hands of the TEC which then has the responsibility of examining 
and testing this advice and in due course - presenting their recommenda- 
tions to the Government. The TE<5 may very well need to consult State 
co-ordinating Bodies 'again at this stage of the process before its 
final views are put forward. It is perhaps worth recalling here that 
whether or not the TEC accepts the advice of the Councils it is bound 
by law to present that advice to the Minister at the time when it makes 
its own recommopdations. As you are all aware it is then the custom for 
the Minister to table the TEC recommendations and the accompanying advice 
of the Councils so that they all become publicly available. 
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Let me. remind you that to this point the efforts of all concerned have - 
been .directed r to preparing advice on*- 'the total proyisfon of funds forj* \ 
tertiaty e*d\jcatiqn*in 1982-84. No.doub£ each Council will have offered . 
some further Advice on % the* distribution of funds' into* the principal * . 
categories! of recurrent, '^guipdent and building funds and indeed the 
TEC itself may well have expressed its views on the balance of resources 
between the three sectors.. Nevertheless, I think it unlikely that at 
that stage there Will be much in the way of detail in the probable 
allocation of funds to either States or institutions. That is really 
part of a later -process which occurs once the Government has made known 
its decisions; in the matter. 

****** - '* •*• ' 

Once those decisions are taken oh the total funds to be provided then 
the TEC, broadly indicates to the Councils its* views on the 'breakdown 
of the funds between the sectors and the Councils are then faced with 
the considerable task of distributing. the available resources among the 
various institutions. Here again problems may arise which require con- 
sultation before the final recommendations are returned through the TEC 
to Government for its consideration and eventual approval. 

I have given that account in some detaii because I have found that the 
process is not well understood by many people working in tertiary 
education. It is a lengthy and involved procedure and cannot be easily 
reduced. Through this process we apply the various checks and balances 
so essential in our democratic system of government'. Perhaps there are 
too many checks, too many interests to be balanced. No ioubt we cannot 
expect to satisfy everyone but I hope we achieve a result which is rec- 
ognised as the result of a long .and complicated prpcess and takes account, 
of the great many conflicting claims that are. made on the system. " t 

; / . * r 

One aspect of the system of checks and balances whictf. I have not men-^ 
tioned but which has assumed greater importance in the last year or two 0 
is the meeting of Federal and State Ministers for Education in the 
Australian Education Council. TJiis is a forum for discussion on many 
issues concerning edtfcation at ail levels and provides an opportunity 
*for governments to exchange* V^ews , and *reacji *agreefterft on a number of 
policy matters*.* 1 Jf .>* *~ % * , 

Two recent agreements in particular appear to have caused some apprehen- 
sion among the members of the uriiver^sity community. They are (1) the 
arrangement made for consultations between the TEC and State authorities 
through meetings twice a year off, a group made* up of a representative of 
each State together with the full-time members of the TEC and (2) a 
statement of policy in regard to the introduction of new teaching dev- 
elopments in institutions ot tertiary education which has subsequently 
been put into legislative form in the States Grants Amendment Act (1979) . 

The consultative arrangements are purely and simply just that. The 
group concerned has no power .to take any kind of executive action or 
reach a decision binding on its members. It does, however, provide an 
important opportunity for the exchange ol views and information on a 
wide variety of matters of common interest. Th&se might .range from the 
possibility of developing -new courses for specialist heeds to the time- 
table of providing information in relation %tf the 1982-84 triennium. 
The nretiugs are a useful part of the consultative process which is an 
integral part of the system of checks and balances* It is much easier 



^i^^rJSS? ^"^ive. views explored in a . relatively Informal group . 
such as this than^to have them jprocessed through formal <Aanhels\^th & 
,tije .inffyitabje acco^ariying delays. ■ ; fc . \ ' ? . " 

^-J* relation to nek teaching. developments 
perSapa w Ul^ 4n operate 

i^g^ti^^^^iv^a^l^'ances of a* federal system — because that is 
exacttyw^; s ^ to achieve* On the:, 

^li^lf 4tl l^^^r^ant for u^wrsi^ies. and colleges to be able to 

nW'|TO''fid;pi^^ .existing ones without 

m>aue, ^t v kriTe«ncS; ; ^ ^eit^^a? -the- 1 ^edejraO. or state, co-ordinating bodies. 
^;^>ot^r unfettered competition 

ancl dupiicatiai of, courts is in- the best, interests of tertiary educa- 
tion ~ par&^axly if it results as t it can in the transfer of staff 
from one ijis^tuticn to rao^r 6ne_hearby with no apparent benefit 
except a^proaoiion for all conceded. 

The need for restraint may occur -within a single sector, e.g., two 
nearer, universities r or between sectors, e.g., a university and, a CAE. 
The present complicated co-ordinating machinery can make some of these 
stations 'very difficult even to consider let alone attempt to achieve. 
Nevertheless in nearly all cases resolution has been achieved albeit - 
somatimes on an interim basis. Both national and State views have to 
be considered and as you might well expect they do not always coincide. 

The present, principles and. arrangements have of. course only recently 
been accepted so it is perhaps too early yet to know how they will 
operate in practice. To date, however , I believe they have worked well 
and I am hopeful that with goodwill and understanding they will continue 
to provide a workable basis for the future. 

■ * 1 
I have spoken so far chiefly about the checks and balances in relation 
to the various co-ordinating bodies because in many ways they hold the 
key. to most matters , in the provision of tertiary education. One needs 
to be very clear, however, that there are many other groups and insti- 
tutions involved in one^ way* or another; and 'deserve to be included in 
: any account of. the operation of a federal/, system. "* . » ; * ' \ 

Let us look at some examples - tfot vith the intention of presenting 
solutions but rather in an attempt to draw attention to some of the 
issues Involved* Some of these, relate, to matters within a sector or 
within, an institution others cut across sectoral and state boundaries. 

OHe of the constant problems we face in our attempts to provide a 
balanced development of tertiary^ education - as required by the TEC 
Act - is to recognise and hay@ otliers recognise that balanced develop- 
ment is 4 not the some as uniformity. There is^a great desire on the 
part of so many people and so many institutions to follow . the leader, 
to copy what someone else is doing. Hot so long ago every university 
it seemod wanted to have a. medical school, or an engineering school or 
a Apartment of Italian* ,2n the advanccd t education sector similar 
, fashions .appear. ^u^vprsi^;W^ih a relatively small population of 
pdst^^^uato r^ that it should 

be brot^ht up ^^the^nat^nal ^average., Another seeks an increase in its 
research national average. 
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I sometimes wonder whether they realise that to have everyone funded 
at the national average, ^represettte^^^fe^reciof uniformity which I sug- 
£k«fcinone'<£,us really believes fauOTtta &st* interests tertiary^ 
•education.** v « - Tfcjft \ . . t? ^* " ' • . r 

Pr >o look at ix another way 1 wbnder what, their, reaction would be if 
the£r*«research $rant. was doubled - £ut scrwa^^tbat £or every o$ier 
university.. J.tfdtf&lfchey be content with th$ etftra "funds or womd they 
cywplain that the funds* should Jiavo been distributed in. some* other way 
which would have brought everyone, closer to the same level? I'm not 
sure what would be in £act the batter result. So much depends on other 
considerations, such as, for example - 

Does one achieve a better result in terms, of balance 
1 .in the national interest by giving a greater share 

of the available, resources, to those doing the best 
work whether it be teaching or research? 

Shoul I they be provided with more funds' so that more 
students may benefit 'from their skills or should 
funds be used preferentially to help those in 
difficulty for whatever reason to reach a higher 
standard and thereby improve the balance in another 
sense by achieving a closer approach to uniformity. 

Although I have been speaking in terms of funds and funding I believe we 
should be looking much more closely at the quality of the education be- 
ing provided. Is it possible tp provide the same quality of education 
in a small school or department as in a larger more widely based one 
where a student not only has the chance to mix wttfi a greater variety of 
other students but also has the benefit of a range of views and experi- 
ence from the larger staff numbers necessary. In a faculty such as 
medicine for example there is a heed for a certain range of disciplines 
aceng the staff to. provide the training necessary. In these circum- 
stance* it is clearly desirable to have a certain minimum number of 
students if the^ faculty is to be reasonably effective and economic. 

6n the other hand^se^Stimes departments can becope too big, unwieldy 
and impersonal with consequent adverse effects on the students. It is 
by -«o means easy tc identify the right size of a department, a facuUy 
or a university ;but. t:he£e are clearly limits atjboth extremes which are 
undesirable on the grounds of either quality of. education or economy of 
operation* This is the area however, which arouses perhaps the greyest 
concern because of the potential conflict between the reasonable hopes 
and expectations of the institutions and thu'necd for co-ordinating 
bodies at either State or Federal level to achieve some restraint and 
balartce,- ' 

One aspect of the problem of achieving* balance in so many of these char- 
acteristics of the system is to judge how best to reach the desired 
situation. m Who is in the best position to make that judgement? It ma£ 
veil be that- the answer depends on just which question is asked. 
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For cxampleAhc university isby be in the best position to decide on the 
balaiyje .of 'ity^ enrolments Subject by subject or faculty by faculty. At 
5rosent^^tl^jfractic6 of the Universities Council and the Tertiary 
Sducjrt^n-'^Bziission. is to indicate a range of total studentAaad for 
eac^f Institution together with suggested maximum load in hiflPr degree 
^xe search and^gher degree coursework. Certainly quotas arc fixed by 
many universities in $ome faculties agd the Universities Council would 
Ipe concerned to know of proposals to make significant changes in some 
of these but in general the universities are .free to modify th&lr enrol* 
went patterns in response to student demand. Thoy - the universities - 
achieve the necessary of desirable balance ♦ 

t I think it is also worth' pointing out that to a very large extent the 
' Universities' Council has suggested student loads which are a reflection 
of student demand* rather than a suppression or moulding of the demand* 
(There are of course exceptions in some of the more expensive profes- 
sional areas such as medicine or veterinary science) . This is no more 
than a reflection of community attitude which is more more attuned to 
the idea of providing reasonable levels of opportunity for the young 
people of .our community than to the alternative "approach of a highly 
directed and planned society in which there is a high degree of manpower 
prediction and placement. To a very large extent, e«g., in the movement 
first in favour of geology and later away from it in relation to the 
mineral boom of a few years ago and which is showing some signs of re- 
appearing, students vote with their feet. They decide whi*ch are the 
.popular courses and which are not. Our role in the funding and co- 
ordinating agencies is rather to provide some cushioning of these swings 
in fashion Jut the sure knowledge that rapid responses either up or down 
in resources are likely to create more problems than they sulve. 

In the past years of substantial growth in student numbers and in 
resources it was important to place some checks on student numbers and 
relate thorn to funds in order to ensure that they did not get too badly 
out of step. Nowadays with much less growth and relative stability, in 
demand it may be appropriate to. look at other approaches* to the achieve- 
ment of bfdancfcd development both 'in and among institutions. Perhaps 
it would how be sufficient simply to state a ceiling level of student 
load and allow institutions to. arrange their own internal balance among 
the various categories of student e.g. undergraduate/post-graduate , 
part- ti»/^ull- time/external , direct from school/mature age or on a 
faculty t6 faculty basis. Another approach might be to indicate an 
appropriate level of new enrolments which vou^Ld go some way to ensuring 
a continued level of opportunity for intending students. .Different 
approaches may be used for different institutions and in any case 1 
expect there will need to be continuing specific control of entry in 
faculties such as medicine. 

It seems that there has been some slackening in demand for university 
places among young people leaving, school in recent years. In some 
States the actual student intake has fallen below expectations and pro- 
jections with the result that some universities and indeed some CAEs 
are not enrolling as many students as was expected* This may well 
lead to some reconsideration of appropriate levels of student load so 
that a balanced system of educational opportunity may be provided. 
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It is interesting to note for example, the jotfent decision by the ( 
Tasmaaian Government in relation to the provision of teacher education 
in Southern Tasmania* This has led to *tbe University of Tasmania 1 
accepting responsibility for all teacher training in Southern Tasmania 
together with certain other activities of the TCAE in Hobart and the 
intended closure of the Hobart campus of the TCAE. *fchii new concept ojt 
a comprehensive uuivorsit^ offering a w"3er range of courses han a 
traditional university is an imaginative and interesting solution to * 
'problem vhich others are likely to have to face also. I believe it is * 
important for. new approaches like this to be carefully examined and 
whore they giv» good prospects of success ^they should be given every 
encouragement and support t It is early yet to know what will happen in 
Hobart but even at this stage it looks very promising* 

§ • 

Perhepvt one of the most intractable problems in higher education for 
the next few years will be trying to match some slackening 'in. demand for 
higher education due to a variety of courses including some changes in 
demographic oattorns with the need to maintain a satisfactory level of 
educational opportunity in an environment of economic restraint. In 
other words Bow can we provide the best possible educational opportunity 
within the funds available? 

Some adjustments in balance sees* to be inevitable as demand fluctuates 
and switches from one field 01 activity to another* Our capacity to 
achieve "these adjustments „ is going tr depend critically on our willing- 
ness to work together in a federal system. Each level of the system 
has its own opportunities to accept responsibility for seeking the , 
appropriate balance of activity. In my view it is very important that 
we do not encroach unreasonably in are?s where we are not well Jnfbrz&d 
and therefore not able to make sensible judgements • The system of 
* checks and balances -which is essential in any federal system must itself 
be checked from time to time to see tnat it is not out of balance. It 
is important that we should be accountable to the taxpayer because after 
all it is his money we are using but 1 am sure that accountability can 
be provided and must continue to be provided in a way which does not 
unreasonably inhibit the free inquiry and resean-h which are so essen- 
tial to higher^education . t 



Institutional autonomy and state co-ordination 
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We am only a few weeks away from the fifteenth anniversary of the 
establishment of the f i?&t State co-ordinating body in advanced odor a- 
tion in Australia - the Victoria Institute of Colleges. A* it happens, 
wo are probably also only a little more than few weeks away f row the 
•dis-establishomt of that same body, as its role is subsumed within 
that of the Victorian Post-Secondary Education Commission. A quick 
review around the nation reveals how much the scene has changed in 
relation to State co-ordination of post-secondary education over 
scarcely more than a decade. During the* late sixties and early sev n- 
tie;s,.j^st,Stetosjfo^ In establishing a co- 

ordinating authority i^o^ancod education but only one su-h body, the 
Queensland Board of Advance* Education, survives today as an agency 
concerned exclusively with that one sector of post^econdary education. 
State co-ordinating bodies continue to prosper, of course, but almost 
everywhere* their role has broadened into that of a comprehensive post- 
secondary authority of some kind. Even in Queensland, proposals are 
under discussion for changing the nature of the present machinery for 
giving co-ordinated advice on higher education to the State Government. 

During the timo since the first colleges of advanced education (and * 
the VIC, as the first advanced education co-ordinating body) we/e 
established, the relationships, not only between the colleges and the 
State bodies, but also between the universities and the State bodies, 
have changed 'in interesting ways, in the early days, you may recall, 
when the VIC wax pioneering work of State co-ordination, little 
doubt was allowed to feaain in anyone 1 * mind about the different 
measures of autonomy which governments saw to be appropriate for uni- 
versities and colleges of advanced education. By and large, the former 
were t nought to need intervention in their affairs by a government body 
(at that tli^ ^Cces^nwealth Government bxly) in only two broad aspects. 
One was the approval of major new academic developments which would 
have a significant impact on the financial resources which govemmerts 
would have to provide* the other was the approval of major capital 
works. "Although, in tnose days, the major Government body concerned 
was a Gcczsonwealth one, it is rignificant that, from as early as 1967, 
the NSW Universities Board was exercising an influence on the decisions 
made in that State about the development of university facilities.) 

For colleges, on the other hand, it was thought necessary to provide for 
fairly dose official oversight of all new course approvals, both 
major and- minor capital works, equipment purchase* a^d staff establish- 
ments, as well as the specific academic accreditation of the courses 
offered. 
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She intervening decade or so has been a story of continuing attempts 
by the colleges to reduce the extent of that oversight by government 
agencies , an oversight which has been variously viewed - at best as 
patronising, and at worst as infuriating. The on-goL%g campaign has 
been to achieve a fans of autonomy similar to that of the universities. 

Over the years, the State co-ordinating bodies have indeed withdrawn 
progressively from a number of those activities which characterised the 
early days* Approval of college staff establishments ha%\argely gone, 
and interest in equipment purchases tends to be confined onV to such 
expensive item as computers. There has been increasing recognition cf 
the fact that it is unjustifiable to subject well-developed and well- 
nonaged colleges of advanced education to a succession of bureaucratic 
constraints and controls which are not applied to universities, whose 
size and vintage in many instances scarcely natch those of the colleges. 
Concurrently with these evolutionary processes in relation^ to the col- 
leges (and to a large extent as a consequence of then), state 
Governsonts have taken an increasing interest in the activities of the 
universities and it is no doubt common knowledge among this congrega- 
tion that Australian universities are at this tine very sensitive 
about a number of legislative provisions which have been made at both 
Cocsaon wealth and State levels over the last three years that Appear tp 
have the effect of reducing the traditional freedom of university gov- 
erning bodies to apply the resourcefhgiven to then to academic activ- 
ities which to then seen best to meet the , universities* obligations 
under ,their charters." 

i 

In brief, there has been Q convergence in the relationships between the 
two types of higher institutions end government bodies/ and X do not 
think it id an unreasonable generalisation to offer, as a backdrop to 
what I wish to go on to say, that the only significant arec. remaining 
in which the college syttera is- dealt with in any marked contrast to the 
universities is the area of course accreditation* X know that many of 
you will be able to bring forward numerous immediate examples of what 
still appears to be detailed involvement of State bodies in the decision- 
caking process in collegers, but 1 nonetheless adhere to my thesis that 
these represent but » the few regaining vestiges of an age which has all 
but passed. 

Even in the sphere of course accreditation, changes are now afoot whirh 
can be expected, over the next *few years, tb result in far greater res- 
ponsibility being takeftTjy colleges in regard to the tfelf-accreditation 
of their courses* Host States are moving at the moment to devolve upon 
the colleges a large erasure of the responsibility for the conduct of 
the accreditation reviews which have to be carried out periodically on 
registered courses # and new statutory arrangements have been enacted, 
or are in preparation, to facilitate further devolution of this kind. 

It can be expected tli&L college authorities will continue to press 
vigorously for the acceleration of this proce** of devolution and it 
can also be expected that the State accrediting authorities will exh- 
ibit some reluctance to see the process proceed too swiftly, because 
they are. in possession of altogether too much incriminating documenta- 
tion which establishes, often in a damning way, the shortcomings of the 
measures which colleges have becr» applying to the development and the 
ov&might of their courses. * . - . 
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One aspect of tbla natter on which one cannot help but have real sym- 
pa thy for the colleges is the undoubted fact that, if the universities 
were subjected to the same kind of course accreditation as the colleges 
are, cooc spectacular and embarrassing findings would eoorge. I am 
euro that this is true, but there seems littlo ,ti_bft g*1nrrt hyLpnrmitng 
TOch a debater's point. It would bo flying in the fac of history and 
conaon sense to contemplate the initiation of accrcdi* ion of univer- 
sity courses by a government a§cncy and it seems to be much core sens- 
ible to take the realistic view that natural trends will result in 
those colleges which are sufficiently academically consolidated accru- 
ing an acceptable degree of autonomy in these academic matters. Time 
will take care of this. 

I believe * then, that we are in the process of settling down to a set of 
relationships within which established colleges of advanced education 
and universities are seen in broadly similar terms by governments and 
within which both have as much autonomy as they are ever likely to get 
in the future. I as suggesting that it may be academic, in more senses 
than one, to continue to debate the question of institutional autonomy 
as it affects the relationship between^ eithor col legos or universities 
and State co-ordinating bodies, Though it might still be good for an 
argument or two, it is not the burning isoue of our time and I should 
like «now to go on to raise what I feel is to be the nuch more interest- 
ing and significant issue"" from now on. 

Looking back, you could describe the 70 ^s as the period of co-ordination. 
The early part of this period was characterised by the mushrooming 
growth of higher education of which so many coxssentatora have now spoken 
and it does not seem to be a scrap untoward that governments at both 
levels should have wished to ensure that agencies were in existence 
which, on their behalf, could establish some ground rules to prevent 
this splurge of higher education from becoming totally chaotic. Co- 
ordination of major new developments has to be carried out by somebody. 
Had there not been State and Cccxaonvoalth boards a A cocmiasiens, it 
would have been done by Treasuries. 

For the 80*8, however, I think that the task of co-ordination is to take 
second place to the more urgent task of ration *H nation, and it is in 
this context that X think it is of interest to consider the relationship 
between existing institutions of higher education and state so-called 
co-ordinating bodies. Put another way, it ma> be that the question of 
the 80* s ia not whether such Boards should have the power to interfere 
in Uv autonomous operations of the higher institutions, but what the 
role of these Boards should be in determining questions relating to the 
very existence of those institutions* 

We face the future with too many higher education institutions or, at 
least, too many of them poorly located. There have been. I acknowledge, 
a number of important moves during the late 70 1 a to ameliorate the 
problem arising from the earlier proliferation of higher institutions. 
These soves were confined within the advanced education sector and, as 
you will well know, resulted in amalgamation of the colleges of advanced 
education in both Bailor at and Bendigo, the absorption of the Emily 
Mcpherson College into the Royal Helbourne Institute of Technology, the 
absorption of the College of Horsing, Australia, into Lincoln Institute, 
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the amalgamation of two oo 11 egos of advanced education to form Hartley 
College ot Mvanced Education and of two others to f orn Adelaide 
College of fcrts and Education, She period also saw the closure of 
Grayland College in Forth* 

Bavinrjesibarked on this route a little later than its sister States, 
Jfev South Hales is currently engaged in the aaalgac&atior of four ootro- 
poiitan colleges of advanced education into a single new college which 
vox be foraod as a federation of scrii-autcnozjouS teaching institutes 
tmdwr one governing council* 

Wo have reached the stage* however, *borc there appears little pore that 
can be. achieved, in any obvious way* by corgors and absorptions within 
the advanced education sector alone and 1 believe that vbat we are about 
to experience is the beginning of a new era in which form of associa- 
tion will take place across the sectoral barriers. Of cost ircjcdiate 
interest in our present discussion are the implications that this prop- 
osition night have for the future of scee individual universities and 
colleges of advanced education. 

rrco the earliest days after the Martin Report gave birth to the concept 
of the binary systesu there has been continuing debate -about the philos- 
ophical differences between universities and colleges of advanced educa- 
tion* Many have been the authors who have pleaded the case for a 
unitary- sy a tea, in which institutions differ free one another not accord 
ing to generic class, but according to their individual Cephases and 
excellences. I have never accepted the line, adhering to the view that 
the binary philosophy was ©asentlaily an honest and honourable one and 
that there vas only detriment to the occszunity interest to bo suffered 
Jn removing the philosophical constraints of the binary concept and 
allowing the tertiary tsarket to run free. 

I have been interested to look back to setae re&arks I n&do in 1974 at a 
Conference of the Federation of Acadeaic Staff Associations of Colleges 
of Advanced Education at Warburtcn. The* title of the Conference, sig- 
nificantly, was nmitber Advanced Education?" Even then, the problcn of 
salntaining in separate cessait&ants one's views about the roles of uni- 
versities and colleges of advanced education was becoming severe, oven 
in the edUvd of a comltted binary believer such as oyse,lf , as the fol- 
lowing quotation isdghs indi~*tet 

Even if the role and function of ur ersitiee were 
not already thought to have changed markedly in 
response to the CAE development, what is soon to 
happen at Goolocg vill introduce historic new 
attitudes towards the nature of a university. 
When the Gordon Institute of Technology and the 
State College of Victoria at Geelong cesbine to 
fora the essential cere of Victoria's fourth 
university, new rules will unwittingly have been 
written. In order to avoid the loss of the best of 
the educational traditions of both participating 
institutions, the esphasis In this university Kill 
be on seating the total higher education needs of 
its surrounding region, and this esphasis will show 
itself in a readiness to retain sub-graduate courses, 

* 

• • 3y j 
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to adopt a flexible attitude to entrance requirements 
and **> &aln tain a close concern for vocational* 
preparation in the interests of both the students and 
the industrial and coaaercial , development of the 
region. Indeed, one can see' a fin* college of 
advanced education^ eserglng fro© this marriage. 

Ooakin had ccoo upon the scene and it was be casing clear even then that 
the binary philosophy could never be the ewtee again* in Australia. 
Nevertheless, while Do akin regained the only university of its kind 
aaong 19 otherwise conventional universities there was no real c«»&c for 
calling for a national re-thinking of policies*' on higher education. On 
the other hand, I ctust say that X, for oner had an expectation that the 
Willisaea Comlttee would cocao forward with a new rubric for the 80* s 
and 90*8 which acknowledged the instability of the Martin binary princ- 
iples in the light of the forecast trends through to the year 2000. 
Tfce cocsaittoe did not, however, report in this way but chose to see 
the existing sectors of post-secondary education as inherently stable, 
provided that opticus use were made of the stratagem of contracting 
work between the aaong then. 

But it is not to be so. With the ink barejy dry on the William Report, 
the Gove mam t of Taaaania has, in one crisp decision, overturned the 
£ raaevork of our national dialogue on the nature of institutions of 
higher education and the relationships between then. If I as correct in 
ay anticipation that the precedent set recently in Tasmania will be 
emulated elsewhere in Australia ere long, I cannot but reflect on the 
oddity ot the fact that the future course for our institutions, of higher 
education has ^had to be chartered for us in so ad hoc a fashion. 

You will all know the Tasaanian story well enough, the Tasaanian 
Government sisply ceao to 'the end of its tether. After four years and 
four enquiries and bitter conflict, the need becasc acute for a decision 
about the future pattern of higher education in a copsunity which 'could 
support two, but not three, institutions. The final chapter xn the 
story was begun. by the decision of the Tasaanian Goverrcsoni to invito the 
University of Tasmania and the Tasaanian College of Advanced Education to 
subsdt proposals as to how each would respond to the situation if it 
tore asked to take sole responsibility for teacher education in the 
south of the State. It was the nature of the university's response to 
tha* request which not only led to the Govemmnt*s speedy decision to 
close the Ht» Kelson caserns of the College of Advance** Education and to 
transfer its activities to the university, but also 3a 'f a^lo to the re- . 
writing of the rules, so. "far as university education in Australia is 
concerned, I think the last occasion on which a cooper able flash of 
enlrightensttttt was experienced took place on the Damascus Road. 

For those who will wish to chronicle the significant ccocnts m history, 
the following paragraphs frca the Report jf the Tertiary Education 
Comission of Tasmania to the State Minister recccrendxng the discretion 
are worthy of note. 

r - 
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Until now it has not been feasible to sovo finally 
in the direction favoured by these inquiries because 
the University has not been in * position to ensure 
> the continuation of important features of teacher 

education offered fey the School *of Education at Mt. 
* *felson and,~lu particular, its integrated B.Ed* 
course, (defined in the TCAE Subsaissicn * Part B, 
Para* 2*1)* She Comlssion id satisfied that the 
University has* now undert^&en a basic reappraisal 
of its role in higher education in the State and 
. can guarantee to provide ail of the features of 

teacher education required in £he South* This 
being the case, the Ccccsisaicn considers that the 
rationalisation process* ccssaenced Kith the K&rpel 
Inquiry in 1376* should be- coexisted* Indeed, the 
_ need for this rationalisation is greater than prev- 
iously becua&e it has since becocse apparent that 
there will be a reduced demand for teachers during 
the 19S03, 

* - 2v4 ^rtr <*cs3sdsftion hae bee2t-iag>ressed-&y the 

proposal by the University that it would becose a * 
core broadly-ba«ed institution and that it ** 
willing to catke the necessary changes* in its activ- 
ities and its , adain istrative structur to achieve 
this. The new concept was stssaarired by the 

University as follows : 
» « 

The University indeed welctsaes the 
' opportunity *to evolve into a cc^prehensivc 
regional uni**ersity new to Australia which 
cc-uld well be a tsodel for eoall universities 
in other parts of tne Coasjonwealth* Under 
% * this echerse the University would ©aintsAn its 

traditional scholarly activities but also 
offer a ? broad range of course** and services 
sore usually offered by col legos of advanced 
education, in other States* 

I do not thirk that vo should under-estisate the leap of philosophy 
which is ic^licit *in these words, leading as they have done, to a deci- 
sion who ac ratifications ought ideally, X suggest, to have *y*«m the 
subject of wide national consultation. 

X oean no criticise of either the Tasaanian Covernsent or the Tertiary 
Education authorities of that State* From a pragnrtic point of view 
the decision taken is not only an attractive one but probably the opti- 
8sess one. It say not, however* be too unkind to suggest that the docu- 
mentation which surrounds the decision resda rather like the rational- 
isation of the inevitable and it beccsses very difficult to argue now 
why a similar course of events could not taXe. place with equal facility 
axtd expedition in numerous wtber locations throughout Australia where 
universities and CAZz "are in proximity and struggling to prosper in the 
service of an insufficient ss&rXet. 
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That a decision of this kind, attractive though it night be on practical 
grounds, docs not necessarily provide 'a long-term solution may perhaps 
bo gleaned fro© the following words of the Principal of the Tasmanian 
CAE in his dissenting statement as a Member of the Tertiary Education 
Commission of Tasmania* 

2.3 This decision dees not lead to the ' 
rationalisation of Tertiary Education in Tasmania, 
on an academic basis. It will lead to inevitable 
and direct 'competition between, a strong comprehen- 
sive University and a such weakened College- of 
Advanced Education, not only in respect of Teacher 
Education but also in other vocational acadeaic 
fields* The Tertiary Education Cocsnission of 
Tasmania does not have the statutory powers to 
prevent present or "new course competition free* 
happening. 

In other words, Dr O* Flaherty, looking further down the track, has - 
doubts whether an acceptable status can he maintained for a college of 
advanced e ducation to s e et the needs o£ t-he. nor^herr* half of th^^tatc 
when the needs of the southern half of the State are being met exclus- 
ively by an institution with the prestigious title of •university 1 . 
I believe that he shows prescience in ^ats-ing this point. 

what is it that really makes the University of Tasmania's decision so 
significant? It is the fact that it has given itself a new adjectival 
title* It has begun to 4e scribe itself , not simply as a university, 
but as a ^comprehensive * university - one able to offer a range of 
courses straddling the sectors hitherto described separately as uni- v 
versity education and advanced education , and it has J^ne u.-s with the 
approval of the Federal funding authorities and the relevant State 
Government and to the plaudits of the leader-writers in the .^ni tyrant 
dailies throughout the land. £ 

Khatever has been the path by which we have arrived at this point. i\ now 
seems to me that it is open to State co-ordinating authorities, in con- 
templating the severe problems facing them in their college and univer- 
sity systems as enrols*. jtts level out and in some cases begin to decline, 
to speculate about the possible development of this new type of institu- 
tion - the "comprehensive* jniversity* Why, the State Boards must ask, 
should such an institution not emerge anywhere where a Mt. Nelson type of 
situation exists* 

Already the dialogue is under way on the mainland. In a graduation 
address delivered in wagga on 11 April 1980, Professor Michael Birt, 
Vice-Chanceilor of the University of woilongcng, has invited the Kiverma 
College of Advanced Education { not, by the way, in any sense a 
threatened institution in the eyes of most of us) , to engage in conver- 
sation which could possibly result in the formation of a "multi-purpose 
mwlti~camp>is organisation of higher education offering a range of uni- 
versity and advanced education courses from 2-year Associate Diploma to 
PbPs" and embodying, not only- his existing university and the River in a 
CAE, but also ttollongong Institute of Education and Goulbum CAE. 
Professor* Birt based his presentation fairly and squarely on the 
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significance of the, recently announced jj||evelopment across Bass Strait , 
which he ,rightly described as "the nsos^Senarkable of amalgamations" 
and *a landmark". ? 

1 doubt , myself , whether the particular consortium mentioned by 
^rofessor—feir-t-would ever be practicable but the important thing to 
note is that here is yet another university Vice -Chancellor ready to 
espouse the . "comprehensive" philosophy. I an absolutely sure that he 
wili not be the last to do so. 

What, then, are State co-ordinating authorities to do? It can be 
expected that there will be substantial support, especially among the 
lay members of these authorities, for rationalisations of the Hobart 
kind, particularly if they take place by way "of consensus between the 
participating institutions. Is there any reason why State authorities 
need to take an interest in this question before a series of further 
dominoes tumble? , 

I believe there is. If State authorities are to fulfil their essential 
purpose as policy and planning bodies (and there is widespread agreement 
that they should concentrate on this roJIe pud keep out of the hair of 
autonomous colleges) then they should be looking down the track now to 
the point where there could well be quite a few "comprehensive" univer- 
sities in their State systems. The big question then will be - what is 
to be the role and future of these institutions which have evolved into 
strong and successful CAEs and which happen not to be located next door 
to a small and possibly struggling university? Are the r roprietors and ^ 
students of these colleges, many of which represent, in my view, the 
very best of developments that characterised the post-Martin era, to b<£ 
denied the accolade of university status, when others of their kind, 
embarked on identical objectives, have entered into the inheritance of 
the highest institutional status which our community recognises? 

It would be a naive Commission or Board member who maintained that the 
pressures which will build up in these colleges for university status 
can be contained indefinitely. While the binary philosophy remained, 
it was possible to say, even to the biggest and most academically 
oriented of the CAEs that they had their own high status as successful 
examples of non-university institutions ouch valued by the community. 
It will become progressively less possible to argue in that way and it 
is not difficult to see a quite untenable situation having arisen by the 
mid- to- late 80* s. 

I concluded my remarks in Warburton in 1974 with the following words « 

Whether it will prove possible or desirable , in 
the long run, to maintain the separate identity 
of the colleges of advanced education in the 
complex of post-secondary education, one cannot 
say, but whatever happens, the beleaguered 
community, sore pressed by the confusion we are 
presently generating, must be better served if 
4 we can brinq a greater measure of clarity to what 
we * re trying fco do in our own college system. 
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I must have felt then that the days of the advanced education sector as 
a defensible separate form of higher education might be numbered. 
Certainly the current trend of events heightens my feeling that a new 
period of instability and uncertainty has been ushered in. For the 
thoughtful public it must surely be becoming less clear wha^ we are 
trying, to do-in ' the college and university systems and I consider that 
there is, an- urgent and outstanding challenge to State co-ordinating 
bodies »to^tak» a grip on the situation before any further time elapses 
and any further ad hoc decisions are. taken that will close off even 
more. 6£ the rationalising options open; .to us* 

Throughout all this, discussion -I have so far *aade no reference to a 
problea which, though not taken into- account in the Tasmanian develop- 
ments r nevertheless- faces all co-ordinating bodies in post-secondary 
education in Australia, with mounting, seriousness and. that, is the over- 
lapping roles of colleges of advanced -education asd. colleges of tech- 
nical and further education in the provision of courses at the immed- 
iately sub-prof q ssioual level. 

Ohe establishment of a "romprenensive" university in Hobart, Kollongong 
or anywhere else will not in itself mitigate tljis problem and it could 
well be shortsightedness of a, high order to put the government impri- 
matur on a CAS/university merger without contemplating the further co- 
ordination problems- with TAEE. looming up on the horizon.. 

a 

What s ho uld, we be doing next? It seea3 to me that t£e time has come 
when some cool and rational debate should be generated on the desira- 
bility and implications of establishing a co-ordinated system of 
institutions of higher education which might take a title Qomewhat like 
"the State University of* NSW*. • Within the ambit of such a body, co- 
ordinated by a- single *board of regents**, there could exist, in 
principle, an unspecified masbar of autonomously conducted comprehensive 
universities, some of which could have arisen in the Hob art mode, others 
of which might be existing viable colleges of advanced education 
re-named. 

this seems to me to be the only long-term means of eliminating the 
tension and conflict which will always bedevil and enervate a system 
in which broadly similar institutions are assigned different coxxsunity 
status* The*- glorious, lino from .the Gondoliers says it all . 

If events wore to proceed in this way there would still be two classes 
of higher institutions - those large and older university foundations 
continuing to adhere to the red-brick tradition and eschewing the 
suggestion that they, ought to be ^comprehensive" in order to survive. 
Separately, there would be the co-ordinated system of comprehensive 
universiti©s\ I sense that this situation vosild be more acceptable in 
the long run to the community as a whole, both lay and academic, than 
the situation w? now face* 

Remembering, of course f that I still believe that the TAFE/edvanced 
education interface hats to be dealt with, it would be possible to 
develop further the concept of a State University along lines more akin 
to those of the State University of Hew York, so that all kinds of post- 
secondary institutions, including corporately governed community colleges 
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and colleges of TAFE, could be. drawn in' tinder the co-ordination of the 
board of regents. There is room for much creative thinking here. 

I conclude by observing that you may well feel I have strayed a goodly 
distance from my appointed theme , which suggested a closer examination 
-of-: institutional-autonomy, Z am nnrepentent, believing that* if, like 
the philosophers of old, ve wish to know the number of teeth possessed 
by a horse,, there is much less to be gained by an academic discussion 
of the -question in committee than by looking in the horse's mouth. To 
continue the zoological metaphor, there is something rather J point less 
about a discussion of a fishes' right to he independent of its parents 
when it is inside the shirk 'is belly. 

If you doubt this, ask the people of Ht. Nelson* 
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It is Interesting to note that although each of the invited papers 
deals with some aspect of government or quasi -government control over 
higher Education, the largest collection of submitted papers on one 
topi$ deal with the. freedom of individual students to decide content, 
method and pace of learning* These pipers are now brought together to 
allow the rather differing Viewpoints and emphases of their authors to 
be compared and* contrasted* • 

Tfje section opens with a pica by R. landbeck for tertiary teachers to 
re-examine their beliefs regarding the relative importance of content 
and process. in student learning* In a period of rapid expansion of 
knowledge and unpredictable changes in requirements for .graduate employ- 
ment, there is a strong argument for a greater emphasis on the process 
of Uaming, Tertiary c purses which help students to learn for them- 
selves and at the sase time, expand students 1 vision of what can he 
learned are more likely to achieve the bread aims of higher education, 
than narrower content-centred courses, .he claims. 

A-Jihitt-Ia^sspha&ls from '.'content 11 to. f'proccssV-xfll ses. cocxaJUuethlcal 
questions for the teacher who must decide whether one should attempt to 
change students 1 attitudes in a particular direction* These fundamental 
Issues are taken up by K. Mason who, starting wlth'th* premises of 
Perry's stages of ethical and intellectual growth, questions whether 
tertiary teachers can or should assist their students to develop the 
higher levels of thinking described by Perry, those of relativism and 
comaltajent* She-suggests that this migh£ be accomplished by varying the 
structure of courses according to the neeus of individual learners, 
making full use of diverse opinions and* Interpretations, providing 
opportunities for. more direct experience, and encouraging the personal 
involvement of students in coomunal learning activities* 

V.A. Brown's paper complements the previous one by focussing attention 
on the degree which tertiary students exhibit self-direction Irt their 
learning. She resents evidence which indicates a certain amount of 
self-selection by students of courses which will provide the amounts oT 
guidance, or freedom, desired by the student* Evidence from other 
sources supports the view that student? learn best when their style of 
learning Is matched by the style of teaching they receive, hence the. 
need for greater care In matching students to tutors, particularly *n 
first year tertiary studies* 

The paper by* J. Powell takes the Issue furrher by providing anecdotal 
evidence for his main contention: that tertiary coujrses as pVe&entfy 
designed result In greater learning for the teacher than the student, 
but that this trend could be reversed* * 

it Is unfortunate that the , paper presented by L. harshall was not 
available in time to include in the present volume* She describes the 
system of "Independent study contracts* 1 which Is being successfully used 
at Kurdoch University. The system encourages strdents to think about 
their own interests, background knowledge and learning jcapabil 5tle$ and 
on the basis of these, plan a study programme with the assistance of 
their tutors, f , 
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In many ways there are similarities between the study contracts used at 
Murdoch and the type of student involvement at North Brisbane CAE des- 
cribed by M. Fogaity, except that in the latter case the students worked 
in syndicates on their projects. H. Fegarty provides a case Mudy which 
Illustrates how the principles enunciated In earlier papers can be trans- 
lated Into practice by a judicious mixture of teacher and student 
responsibility for a course* 

Problem! associated with defining and attaining a desirable balance 
between direction, guidance and freedom are described in' the two remain- 
ing papers in this section. 0. and K. Battcrsby'present evidence from 
a survey of post-graduate students in education which indicates students' 
need for guidance in the early stages of their research but their dis- 
satisfaction with* supervisors who were either over-directive or wrK> 
appeared to lack any Interest in the student's work. The investigation 
reported by J. Bowtten and J. Anwyl examines Australian academics' atti- 
tudes to the provision of formal assistance to students in the development 
of study skills. As might be expected, they report a range of views on 
this subject with some significant differences between lecturers in 
universities and their counterparts in CAEs. The question whether short 
courses in study skills are of equal benefit to all students who enrol 
for them has, of course, been argued 6xtensively~elsewhere. 




A call to 'process' learning in higher education 

& Landbeck ^ * 



V» paper wilt look at the theae 'frted©* and Control In Higher tercet Ion 1 fro* tht viewpoint of 
tha currtcutua end tha M«j to e*?hatt** wore itroogly the 'process' of learning rather than the 
-content 1 of learning. Although the theno of th* paper I*, not new* the rapidly changing social, 
political and ec£noatc s Ituettoo end tht questioning by politicians of the value of today's 
education suggest that It If tie* to look again at the ■process 1 of learning end how It can be 
encouraged. Jbls Mould bran etteept to I!ft tha quality of -higher education In a direction more 
likely to satisfy those calling for greater accountability. An Important part of 'process' team- 
ing Ft tfw concept of self-directed persons who take control and responsibility for their lea mini 
Present curricula do not generally encourage this freedoa for the learner but rather emphasise 
that control Is firstly In the hands of the teacher* One Other fee tor that could e'fect a cove 
tt**rd» 'process 1 learning js the growth In Interest of setf-hotp health care which also features 
•ore control passing fro» 'expert 1 to patient. The paper wHI draw on Blags' (1973) discussion, 
to Illustrate the features of 'process' learning and then review sOne ways In which higher educe* 
tlon hat sought to lopleeont the principles e.g., the work of toss and McMillan (19&0) on probtoc 
solving end Hucxynsk! and Boddy (1973) on sunegeeent education and sone programs of Independent 
Study* Finally there will be e consideration of the ways In which 'process' teaming eight be 
encouraged and so** of tjpt p rob! ami to overcome* 
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A CALL POR ACCOUNTABILITY 
. ^ 

Australian Universities are currently facing a call for accountability. 
Concern has been expressed, particularly by the Federal Government , 
about the expenditure incurred in Universities and there are signs that 
external controls be exercised which for many academics constitutes 

a breach of academic freedom* As examples of the call for accountability 
-.there is the recommendation, of the Williams Committee '(1979) that 
'universities assess the nature and outcomes of the formal reviews 
conducted by the Australian National University and consider the 
implications for their own procedures 1 • Then there is the funding by 
the Tertiary Education Commission of evaluation studies in Universities* 
Clarke and Edwards (1979) in their review of current issues in the 
administration^ of Australian Universities strongly urge that the 
universities must attempt evolutionary change or face the prospect of 
being ove^he^med and changed by invasion and destruction* 

In what ways can Universities respond to this accountability movement? 
This paper will suggest one way is to improve the quality of graduates 
produced by Universities by shifting the emphasis of the curriculum 
from, the content to the process of learning this content. This is not 
to deny in anyway the importance of the content or to deny that much 
process is gained through learning content* It is asserting the/need 
for a greater emphasis on process which will equip graduates with 
generalised skills that will be of more permanent value than a 'bag 
of knowledge f which is often quickly forgotten and often overtaken by 
further developments in the subject. 
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THE PROCESS OP LEARKIKG 

It is important Co firat establish the meaning of 'process' as It will 
be used In this paper particularly as the word has a particular meaning 
in curriculum, studies, for example see Stenhouse (1975) • In this paper 
process will encompass such skills as knowing how to learn about a 
subject, " knowing how to apply knowledge in new situations and problem 
solving* It will also include development of core personal skills such 
as self direction in learning and self assessment* 

Defined in this way process is closely linked with the ideas of Rogers 
(1969) oti learning, especially the following propositions: 

Learning is facilitated when the student participates 
responsibly in the learning 'process. 

* The most socially usefi*! learning in the modern . 
world is the learning o£ the -cess of learning, 
a Continuing openness to exj tence and 
Incorporation into oneself of the process of 
Change. 

It also has links with experiential learning which seems tc^be 
attracting a growing interest from a wide variety of educators as 
Bond and Pascoe (1978) shbV. > 

Finally it is very much in sym^fchy with Dickson's (1979) view that 
Universities should be actively involved with the community and be 
putting resources back into the community* Dickson develops nine 
iaodels of ways in which this can be achieved* Such involvement would 
itself go a long way towards countering the call for accountability and 
would considerably Improve the public imaga of universities. Involving 
students In this way would also clearly improve the process of learning 

The propo&ul to place more emphasis on the process ot learning will not 
W. *asy to implement. This paper will only be able to point out some 
of the problems and describe briefly some of the efforts to develop 
tne procrjc of learning in the hope that some will be encouraged to 
attempt similar innovations. 

THE CL IMATE OF UNIVERSITIES FOR CHANGE 

Before considering examples of ways in which more emphasis could be 
placec on f 1 . orrocess of learning, it is important to consider how 
receptive : .vsities are likely to be to a call to change in the 
direction suggested. Is there sympathy with the importance of the 
pro ess of learning? In fact factors are at work indicating that such 
chauges^voold be difficult to implement. 

« • 
The first factor is at work outside the Univeisities and has been 
analysed by Dote (1976) in his book 'The Diploma Disease*. He shows 
how univnrsitiee have gradually become Qualification certifying' 
institutions in which the emphasis is on the qualification and not on 
the -quality of the process of obtaining the qualification. This has 
occurred because society now places great store on qualification so 
that jobs that were formerly, open to high school leavers are only 
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available to those with degrees of diplomas. The problem is 
particularly acute in developing countries but is also present in 
Western nations* Faced with the* pressures of the importance ox the 
qualification students are less willing to be concerned with the ideals 
. of education and ©ore concerned with what makes .the grade* This 
analysis is further confirmed by the vork of JBecker* Geer and Hughes 
(1968) in America and Salter and Percy (1976) in Britain who shoved 
that students do* perceive higher education primarily as a system of 
assessment and accreditation* 

From their interviews Salter and Percy provide an apt quote by a student 

The emphasis in higher education these days is 
far too much geared to churning out X* numbers of 
people with mediocre degrees, and the system itself 
geared to a rigid exam-based syllabus leaves 
little if any time for individual research* 

A secdu^ factor at work which is counter to the, spirit of the proposal 
for change being advocated td|e is the nature of the present curricula, 
particularly the science curriculum. Cornwall (1975) 'strongly attacks 
the authoritarianism of teaching methods and the insistence of 1 providing 
educational picnic baskets that must be stuffed with all the staple 
foodstuffs of basic knowledge and factual titbits which are necessary 
to sustain our graduates on their path through life'. He suggests 
that it will require 'a profound shift in our educational valires to 
accept that perhaps 'learning to learn.' and several other skills are 
more important than the acquisition of knowledge*. If this is the 
case the prospects for change are bleak indeed* 

In spite of all these negative forces ranged against the development of 
the 'process of learning Salter and .Percy (1976) showed that in fact 
university staff are interested in the 'pursuit of excellence • » Indeed 
they saw thic as the raison d'etre of higher education. Excellence was 
seer, as associated with independence when a student can think critically 
for himself , stand aside from subject matter, draw inferences and 
thread his way to independent conclusions* 

Unfortunately in spite of these ideals staff seem out of touch with 
students as they really are as Entwistle and Wilson (1977) observed. 

Staff seem at times to inhabit a dream world of 
idealised past experience and expectations based 
on a dwindling proportion of exceptional students 
who share their own enthusiasm fqr the intellectual 
life. 

In fact Entwistle (1974) had earlier noted the isolation between 
lecturers and staff who although they had daily contact with each other 
'operate category systems which attribute blame to the other group - 
indolent students are boring lecturers* It is almost as if we had here 
another "two cultures" with the same pulf of mutual incoaprenensiop * . 

So although the factors at vork are strong and seem to be opposed to 
change there seems at the same time e need for university teachers to 
get into closer touch with the realities of student views and their 
intellectual development and for students to be helped to a greater 
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^understanding of the possibilities of university education. For this 
to be achieved, however, messages about the importance of grades have 
to be cancelled out. 

BOKwSHAKCB CAN BE IMPLEMENTED 

Having essoined the cllnate for change in Universities the next oove 
is to consider ways of implementing change. Since it is difficult to 
change the attitude of society described by Dore the best approach is 
probably by ss&ll changes within the University. Iu a review of research 
of student learning. Elton and Laurillard (1979) concluded that the oost 
powerful way to change the student approach to learning at least in 
universities in the Western tradition is through the assessment 
procedures. Therefore in drder to encourage the process of learning it 
seems necessary to reward it by assessment. This Icaaediateiy presents 
a problem for little work seems to have been done on this method of 
assessment. Biggs (1973) made some suggestions at the high school 
level which could form the basis for further develops*. ,»t. Clearly 
this is a priority area for further research if there is to be a shift 
to sore process learning. 

As on encouragement to change it would be worthwhile examining sose 
examples of what has baen attempted and what lessons can be learned from 
these innovations** A variety of examples will therefore be now presented 
which illustrate the range of possibilities open to the innovator «. 

SOME EXAMPLES OF INNOVATKflS IKV0LV1KC THE PROCESS OF LEARNING * 

Learning to Learn Although there has sever been a lack of books on 
•how to study' the last few years has seen a growth In interest in a 
different approach devised by Oibbs and f florthedge (see papers by Gibbs 
am? Northedge, 1977; Gibbs 1977; Gibbs 1978) which aims to develop in 
students a capacity for self appraisal of study taethods which continues 
to be of use as their skills develop. The amount of Interest can be 
judged by the fact that the study manual for the approach has reached 
over one thousand teachers in higher education without any major 
publicity and marketing exercise. This manual has now been rewritten in 
versions aimed taore specifically at different subject areas since it was 
discovered that student response to the exercises was cost enthusiastic 
when exercises were used which related to courses, Gibbs, (1979). 

In addition to this development there has been a growth in research on 
student learning such that the entire September 1979 issue of 'Higher 
Education 1 was devoted to this topic. 

Problem Solving Probably the largest .programmes that emphasise the 
process of learning are the medical degree ^t McHaeter University, 
Canada and its adaptation in Australia at Kewcsstle, Engel and Clarke 
(1979). These courses have stressed the importance of training future 
doctors to be problem solvers rather than provide them with a bag of 
knowledge which is quickly, superseded. 

Although the application of the process of problem solving is perhaps 
most clearly defined in medicine there would seem to be possibilities 
of extending the principle to other areas such as engineering. 
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On a scalier scale Koss &z\ McKillcn (1980) describe how first year 
undergraduate students vcre given a problem about Australian-Asian 
relations vhicb involved developing arguments for and agaiust a policy* 
Vork was done in groups of 20 often without staff direction over a 
four week period with final policy presented at a plenary session. One 
feature of the exercise was the high student interest which was oaintained 
throughout. In spite of the success of t^bc activity it vas felt that 
students required oorc training in both problem analysis an d the critical 
evaluation of the solutions proposed » in other words* further development 
of the process of learning. 

Proce/s Coals As part o^o part ci»e Masters course on aanagccumt 
Hucsyfcskx and Boddy (1979) set up a learning organisation to involve 
students in the planning and teaching of the course. They also encouraged 
the setting of •seta 1 or 'process* goals such as 'ability to asake sen* 
of and critically evaluate academic literature relevant to oanagcaent 
practice*. They found that learners first needed to be dependent on 
the teacher, then counter dependent before coving to a position of inde- 
pendence. They believed i£ s*pU® of the possible negative effects on 
innovation icposed by working in a traditional c#vironsent. there were 
opportunities for c f «ioge and esbiguitics in the regulations which could 
be exploited to the full by potential innovators. 

Independent Study is a process of learning where the <sopbasio is on self 
direction and control of learning and where individuals are able to 
pursue the study of subjects not covered by conventional courses. The 
concept thus has strong roots in the principles of learning of Carl 
Rogers ©entioued 'earlier in the paper. 

There are cany examples of independent study on a ssall scale as a part 
of a degree course e.g. see the description of the scheao at Murdoch 
University by Marshall (1980) and in a ouch larger prograsse at Eopire 
State College* New York and at Lancaster and North Sast London 
Polytechnic recently evaluated by Percy and FUcadcn (1980). 

Independent studies do raise philosophical and epistessological issues 
about the possibilities of ignoring the store of accumulated knowledge 
in the literature and having a very narrow biased view of a subject, 
These objections however, can be ovcreooe by suitable validation 
procedures by the University. 

Clearly for sooc students this taodc of study is ideal But there are 
warnings frosa experience. Thus Cowan (1978) felt that the independence 
is best given to students gradually and it is still necessary to give 
direction,. Furthermore freedom in learning is not necessarily desirable 
in all circumstances and can be very inefficient' at titacs. Percy and 
ftonsden note that later developments at Lancaster and North East London 
Polytechnic show a oovc fros spontaneity to taorc structure. 

Experiential Learning involves learning frcs the first hand experience 
of the learner rather than from vicarious second hand learning usually 
experienced in classroon. Boud and Pascoe (1978) point out that 
experiential learning is not a new educational procu^n but involves a 
new look at the 'perennial question of what aafces an activity an 
effective learning experience'. It is thus very isuch a process of, 
Irtarning which is concerned with effective, learning* It is only recently 



chat experiential learning begv v o be recognised in post secondary 
education end it ia to be bct^t tlLat the vork described by Boud and 
Paseoe and the considerable experience of the CAEL group in the 
Bnired States of Aserica will encourage further development. 
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coscLusi ess- 



It is the thesis of this paper that the call for accountability can 
be tact by improving the quality of graduates by placing acre enphasis 
on the process of learning. Thin is in itself should have an ioportant 
feedback on research in universities since graduates should be better 
prepared for research by being better probles solvers and independent 
learners. Since university staff are by and largely ©ore interested 
xa research th/n other aspects of their work in their institutions 
this should be a poverful incentive for then to try core process 
oriented teaching. Lastly, the co&stunity at large can only benefit 
by improved research in universities. For these reasons I believe 
this is a change worth trying. 
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Issues in tertiary teaching: The use of cognitive 
development models to guide teaching method 
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tflLLXAM PERS Y'S COGHITZVE P£VSlO?H££<T SCHEME - SACKGROU KD 
— ■* — " • ~ • ■ ■ 1 — ^ *— 

The icpact of cognitive development theories in primary and secondary 
classrccs&s has b*en significant, with the post notable applications 
being those derived frca Piagetian theory. However, while the work of 
, researchers such as Erlkson and Kohl berg has pointed to isportant 
personal* social and ssoraJL issues still to be resolved in young adult- 
hood* it has been assumed by cost academics that mteliectuar/cognitive 
development is all ^but cceplote by age 16 or 16. It has thus not been 
considered necessary to cater to any notions of stages of development 
in the presentation of intellectual oatenal at the tertiary level. 

Willi an Perry's worfc with students at Harvard University casts doubt 
on this assumption. Be and his associates studied the, intellectual 
ar*d ethical development of undergraduate st indents and proposed a cod*, 
or aches* which describe*, "these changes. They found tha;. stjudonts 
varied in the degree of simplicity or complexity of their view of the 
world of Knowledge, and consequently of thej.r approach to learning. 
The thinkJLnc of students in the early stages of the sch£r» (dualism, 
ssuitipliclty) was characterised by rigidity, dependence on authorities 
for "right answers** and an inability to accept the legit icacy of* 
viewpoints* lifestyles and values at variance with their own. At later 
stages (relativisa) students recognised knowledge and values as 
relative, and gradually becasaa sore flexible in their think*.. g and open 
to new perspectives. At the highest sieges* Ccoc3ait»ent} , students were 
aware of the need to i*ake personal coast, toants m a reiativistic world, 
and were able to take responsibility for this. Perry found that 
students progressed along the ache do towards greater oaturity as they 
progressed through college v 

Between 195? and 1966 Peiry and his colleagues tested their scheme oy 
obtaining longitudinal data. on rsore t*>an e***hcy students across the 
four years of college. Data were collected by csoans oi unstructured 
interviews, which were designed .to enable students to dcscriL and 
structure their experiences in their own ways. These j&£ta were then 
rated in relation to the different positions on the fcofcooo* Xnter-ratcr 
reliabilities were consistently high* However, despite its appealing 
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face validity, the scheme re sains to be subjected to rigorous construct 
validation, and problems exist in the development of an instrument to 
assess the Perry position. These difficulties are not discussed in the 
present paper. The reader is referred to the reference list for do re 
information concerning the development of the scheme* and for details 
of a number of assessment instruments currently in use. 

Terry's scheme describes the growth of conceptual hierarchies in college 
students, and suggests that the accomodation and assimiiat; which 
characterize the development and elaboration cognitive structures 
con tin oss into late adolest -e and young adulthood. As such, it is a 
cognitive developmental scheme, and shares with other theories of cogni- 
tive development a number of underlying assumptions: 

- that our understanding of the world is organised structurally , and 
that: these structures act as a filter through which experience is 

^4^terpreted; 

- ttutt cognitive growth occurs in a developmental sequence , in which 
differentiation from sizple to no re complex futss taxes place through 
a series of qualitatively distinct stages: 

- that development occurs through the interaction of the individual 
vith his/her environment. 

As will be evident in the following discussion of the theory, movement 
along the Perry scheme is associated not only with greater sophistication 
in the ways students think about knowledge, learning, values and them- 
selves, but ivlso with an increasing ability to tolerate ambiguity , and 
with the development of an internal locus of control, enabling indiv- 
iduals to take responsibility for their learning. These characteristics 
seem particularly relevant to teaching. 

Both Perry's scheme and the instructional. methodology whicfc will be 
presented below are rich in detail. Of necessity, nucn of this has 
been sacrificed in the interest* of brevity and simplicity. The 
ethical implications of Perry's schema, for example, and research find- 
_ ings concerning both the scheme and the methodology, are referred to 
only briefly. The provision of a reference list is designed to remedy 
thefse omissions* 

THE PBRRy SCHEME 

The scheme contains nine positions which can be grouped into the follow- 
ing levels: Dualism - Positions 1 and 2 

Multiplicity - Positions 3 and A 

Relativism - Positions 5 and 6 

Commitment - Positions 7, 8 and 9. 
The aai- characteristics of each level will be outlined first, and then 
a brief sketch of a 'typical* student at that level will be presented. 

Dualism. Positions 1 and 2 

Assumptions the world is divided into dichotomies. At a general level: 
We - b Authority - Right versus They -.Wrong. Students assimilate diver- 
sity and complexity into this dichotomous structure. 

1. Students view the world of knowledge in narrow, simplistic ways. 

2. They cannot accept diversity /ambiguity (6ig. in English) as 
legitimate - it has to be xpleti^ejZ away. 
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3. Answers are either right or wrong - "letter /worse** refers to 
quantity I do re facts) rather _han quality {judgment} . 

4. Authority's (the teacher's) role is to teach the Truth? the 
student's role is to passively accept it. 

5. Learning * an information exchange - tne student acquires an — 
increasing number of discrete pieces of knowledge through hard 
work and obedience. 

X*at^r 

1. Divers ity/cocipl e xi t y is perceived, but it is seen as something 
teachers mafce us "work orf", so that we learn to find "the 
answer** for ourselves; i.e. multiplicity, te.g. the existence of 
multiple answers) , is a mere procedural impediment - resolvable . 
and therefore ultimately unreal; 

2. There are "good" and "bad" Authorities - ones who clearly present 
the Truth, and ones who unnecessarily obscure it. ± 

The student at this level will: 

expect lecturers and tutors to know answer- and to teach them; 
see his/her role as to passively receive knowledge; he/she nay be 
fairly quiet in tutorials - student peers are not seen as * 
Authorities, and discussion may not seem to have a "point"; 
consider teachers who debate theories or give interpretations of 
events to be "waffling"; ^ 

feel confused when asked to give his/her opinion or evaluation; 
write essays whicn tend to be factual and to lack integration 
(e.g. the relationships between and among points may not be 
grasped) . 



Multiplicity; Positions 3 and 4 

As these two questions are quite distinct, they will be dealt with 
separately. The cogr.rtive structure is still dualistic, but some 
complexity is given status. 

Position 3 

1. Different ways of seeing and doing things are perceived - multiples 

2. Diversity is experienced in terms of quantity. 

3. Uncertainty is accepted in areas where Authority "hasn't found the 
.answer yet" (e.g. litc-ary criticism). 

4. Students imitate Auth v's process of probing and of looking 
both sides of the que? - this is "the way they want us to leam 

5. Students are concerned wxth issues of evaluation - how do Author- 
ities pass judgement in areas where there is no right answer? 

The student in position 3 multiplicity assumes that more work and more 
facts should result in better marks. The facts may even be listed for 
youl There is a general concern with evaluation , and he/she may be 
particularly upset when "crammers" do well in assignments. He/she may 
compare assignments receiving different marks , asserting that both con- 
tain "the same points", but ignoring qualitative differences in the way 
the points are presented and related. Learning is a procedural game, 
and students will listen carefully to discover "how" you want them to 
leam. 7ha confrontation with diversity as a quantity issue man* Tests 
itself in concern with the amount to ^earned , the number of pages to 
b 4 ? read and^fche length of assignments. 
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Position 4 , 

At position 4, diversity and uncertainty are recognised as extensive. 
Two different personality types manifest, .themselves,- the adhering (or 
conforming) personality and the oppositional (indivi/ ualistic) 
personality, ' , 

Y 

The Adhering ^Personality / 

1. These students go alqpg with the way Authority "wants us to th,ink". 

2. ^Cfeey learn skills of , relativistic/critical thought within the con- 
tact of *w£at They want 1 */ „ \ 

3. Tfeis rehearsal facilitates genuine independent thought. 

• - * > 

^ These students are keen, conforming, careful and submissive. They may 
"in fact be too dependent on the instructor in accepting "how to* learn. 
Bright students catch on quickly and copy "independent-like" thought. 

Tha Oppositional Personality i 

1. ©iese students believe that there are Truths, and there are whole 
areas of uncertainty in which H everyone has a right to his opinion." 

2. They pit their views in these areas against Authority's, 

The oppositional student attains his/her identity through bumping^ up 
against Authority,, rather than by "going along" with it. Such students 
argue points and issues wherever possible, demand justification of all 
that teachers say or do, and complain when* assignments are marked down 
for "lack of evidence" (because, after all, they^ve given their opinion 
and what right do Authorities have to challenge it!). 

As students advance through multiplicity, the distinction between an 
opinion and a supported opinion gradually becomes more explicit, but 
&jep down, beliefs in right answers and right ways of doing things per- 
sist. However * eventually the dualistic structure becomes too un- 
wieldy to accommodate to the extensive diversity and complexity which is 
perceived. 

Relativism 

The world is seen in very different terms with the onset of relativism. 
This may coos© about through cramming , where "lack of time forces students 
to look for "wholes" and relationships, rather thar. discrete pieces of 
information. Oppositional students, by continually asking for reasons, 
may be forced into giving them themselves. 

Relativism - Positions 5 and 6 

A ."cognitive flip" occurs. Contextual relativism becomes the overrid- 
ing structure, with dualism a "special case", and notions of , right and 
wrong are seen to have meaning only in context. 5 

1. Detachment becomes possible, and is accompanied by an increased 
ability to think abstractly, to examine oriels own thoughts, to 
analyse concepts and to weigh evidence. _ 

2. *2ew feelings of competence, expansion and openness are experienced. 
Students can see M what it's all about". 
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3. They gain the ability to ask for help without a false sense of 
pride, and discover that they can disagree t "with authorities and 
stylll be respected. 

4. Students realize that "we're all in the same boat" - authorities 
are just trying to make s sense of it* tool „ tt 

5. < There is an awareness of being alone without the old signposts 
. - (certainties) , which -leads to a nee'd for "community V 

Position 5 students bask in diversity and fear narrowing their opinions. 
Position .6 students foresee the jieed to hoake personal commitments in 
order for diversity to become manageable 

> 

Students in relativism are now able to take responsibility for their . 
own learning, and for structuring it themselves. The management of 
Studies becomes easier. Such students are responsive to theories, 
interpretation and different points o£ view, and their essays show more 
integration, and an understanding of the relationships among phenomena* 
Students become more at ease with themselves and with others^ and as 
they begin to see other people ' s views^ as .legitimate , real empathy 
becomes possible. At position 6, students may feel an urgency in -need- 
ing to act to make commitments, even though all the facts are not 
known* 

■ * * 

Commitment - s/ . 

f * 

The commitment stage describes an exploration and confirmation of 
identity within a complex, relativistiq world, rather than a further 
elaboration of cognitive structures. In the commitment phase, the 
student turns his/her under standing of complexity back on him/herself. 
This leads to the careful examination of the content ,of commitments 
(career, spouse, values), and of s'tylistic issues concerning how I will 
bev"an adult" in the world. Themes within oneself are explored and 
priorities set. Perry considers "commitments" to share the following 
characteristics: t f 

they are active choices demanding personal investment; 
they constitute acts of faith, accompanied* by doubt, detachment' 
and^the awareness of legitimate alternatives r> * 
they require the acceptance of responsibility in choosing, and the 
recognition that one may have chosen differently, an£ that others 
can legitimately choose options different to one's" own (i.e. we 
don^t all have to do the same things in the same way). 

At position 7 , initial commitments are made (e.g. to undertake graduate 
study). At position 8, the> implications of these commitments are 
explored (e.g. how to be a graduate student, the lifestyle to be 
adopted, etc.). In position 9, the individual is aware that life is a 
process of making commitments. Zu 

K 

Final Points Concerning the Scheme ~ 

Evidence suggests that individuals can be at different positions on the 
scheme with respect to different issues, (e.g. history as a discipline 
versus morality). In other words, the notion of decalage from Piaget's 
work is relevant, and the extension of complex modes of thinking across 
different areas is important. The notion of "regression undet threat"* 
is also applicable. New students entering tertiary institutions tend 
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to exhibit dualistic tendencies, as da mature-age students (who can, 
however* 5 ".bounce back" to higher levels fairly quickly) . .Graduates 
entering new disciplines (e.g. in Graduate Diploma courses) may also 
initially exhibit characteristics of students in dualism (reliance 
on Authority, a concern with "right answers") , even though they may 
be at higher levels of thinking with respect to disciplines studied 
in their undergraduate degrees. Finally, while Perry asserts thai 
the "impulse for growth" is powerful, some students have been 
observedjBtho seem to avoid growth, at least for a while (see Perry, 
197C). * ' > . 

Educational Relevance of , the Perry Scheme 

In the previous sections, I have attempted to link thej t\ »retical 
assumptions of the scheme with characteristics of Student i relevant , 
to their gleaming, and hence to the ways" in which they <j e taught. 
However, there are a number of transition points along the scheme' 
where the nature of the educational intervention may be especially 
critical in fostering/retarding cognitive growth: 

Dualism to Multilplicity/3elativism 

As students initially experience diversity and complexity, 
they need support to allay anxiety, and help in the making 
of conceptual connections. 

Multiplicity to .Relativism 

Teachers a$e often misinterpreted in multiplicity as the 
judgement involved in "receiving marks" is xelt very 
personally. Marking needs to be explained to students. 

Relativism to Coinmitment 

, .Teachers need to encourage and enable students to accept 
the personal responsibility required in making commitments 
despite uncertainty. • - 

DEVELOPMENTAL INSTRUCTION 

This teaching methodology was developed by Lee Knefelkamp, Carole 
Widick and Clyde Parker at the ' University ol Minnesota, and constitutes 
one response to the teaching challenges posed by Perry's scheme. The 
model seeks to provide a series of challenges to students' current 
belief systems, while providing supports so that development is not 
overwhelming. in other words, the model takes into account "where 
students are" in terms of cognitive complexity. Knefelkamp, Widick and 
Parker assume that tertiary teachers must take responsibility not only 
for delivering their message (e.g., teaching within a discipline), but 
for ensuring that it is received (heard and understood). To do this, 
one must not only have a detailed understanding of important student 
learner dimensions but possess the technical skill with which to apply 
this understanding to teaching method. , Reasoning that movement along 
the Perry scheme is consistent with acceptable goals of Higher 
Education, they have developed a teaching methodology which both, recog- 
nises the rigid, dichotomous thinking of beginning tertiary students", 
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and se^^^^gsen^it. Th^ir methodology, "Developmental 
Instr^M^!^^afeis to teach students knowledge and skills and to pro- 
mote \&ffi£r Vtirr^ cognitive levels, through the manipulation of four 
"instructional variables 5 "- decree of structure, diversity, experience 
andVpersonalism. Briefly « these variables can be defined as follows i 

Structure , The extent, to which what is to be learned, how it is to be 
learned ari£ how it is to be evaluated are: outlined clearly in 
advance,, presented in an order of increasing conceptual difficulty * 
(with the processes of learning spelled out explicitly) , and are , 
primarily the responsibility of the instructor. " ¥ 

Diversity . The extent to which <the content of learning ,tasks (differ- 
ent theories, novels), the means of presentation (lectures, films, 
discussion) and the means of evaluation (oral presentation, essays, 
exams) are heterogenous and multifaceted, involving a range of differ- 
ent activities and perspectives. 

Direct versus vicarious experience . The extent to w* ich material to 
be learned is experienced directly (e.g., in the labs, in the field, 
through personal experience and by doing it), or vicariously (in books, 
via lectures/discussions a>' x>ut it) . . 

Personalism . The extent to which the classroom becomes a community in 
which the sharing of experiences among teachers and peers, and individ- 
ual differences are valued. Tl.is concept owes much to Carl Rogers 1 
concept of unconditional positive regard, and to the notion that 
material wil? best be learned by students if it is related to issues 
wnich are personally relevant to them. 

While none of these variables (with the possible exception cf the last) 
is new in i„tself, their concurrent manipulation, and their matching to 
student cognitive level, are both new and exciting. The model outlined 
in Figure I indicates the way in which these four variables caw operate 
as challenges and supports to students in dualism and in relativism, 
and should be referred to throughout the subsequent discussion. The* 
combination cf challenges and supports for students in multiplicit: is 
not included, but would fall somewhere between the two. . 
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THE MANIPULATION OF THE FOUR I NSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES - EXPLANATION 
— f 

W AND RATIONALE 

/ - , 

Structure 



For dualists : £ high degree of structure is necessary so that they 
are not overwhelmed by diversity, and have clear parameters within 
which to learn and to explore diversity and complexity. For example, 
if dualists are asked to discuss an issue among their peers (which 
is threatening) , they need to be told exactly how to do it (e.g. , 
how to give constructive feedback - the teacher may need to model 
this, etc.) . Essay topics need to be limited and definite, with a 
clear explanation given of what is required. 



Pa 



Rationale : ^aiis^s^eTm^^e, passive* in their approach to learning 
r to lo/k to Authority'\to €&cfi? and to be, unable to structure learning 
; for themselves.,' \ ** ^ * \ 

I • - c : ■ 

For ^Relativists '; Students in relativism can make connections, relate 
to their peers, and structure learning cpntextually for themselves. 
Therefore the structure can be looser. For example, t&e requirements 
for an essay can be given in less detail, leaving room for students 
to approach the task in different ways, and to take responsibility 
for choosing an approach (dualists find this very threatening) . 

Manipulation of Structure ; Structure needs to be gradually loosened, 
so that flualists are eased into a comfort with uncertainty and are 
encouraged to be more active in their own structuring, and in taking 
some, responsibility for what happens in the class and for their own 
learning. ' i 

2., Diversity 

For dualists : As students in dualism don't see diversity as legit- 
imate, it needs to be introduced slowly, and within structured 
guidelines, to chip away at notions of right ways of doing things/ 
right answers. For example, essays, exams and oral presentations may 
all be used as assessments, and shown to be legitimate alternative 
ways of demonstrating learning. It is particularly helpful if the 
instructor provides a structured process for exploring in diversity 
(e.g., one framework, within which several different theories can be 
examined). This needs to be mada explicit, so that the dualists can 
learn to make connections. * 

For relativists ; Relativists are comfortable with diversity but may 
need help in making commitments. One might, for example, ask them to 
take 1 one side of an issue aricTargue it , rather than to consider all 
sides. v 

si 

Manipulation ; Increase diversity in teaching and learning method and 
content, to increase/reinforce awareness of the legitimacy of alter- 
native viewpoints/approaches (but thxs must be done within a context 
of support) . j 

?. Direct Experience 

For dualists ; Dualists have trouble detaching, standing Lack and 
using abstract thought. They have particular difficulty in making 
connections between abstractions. They tend to operate at a more 
concrete level. Steading is both abstracted vicarious (involving 
identification with unknown situations) . Direct experience should be 
used where possible, and bridges bet ween concrete experience and 
abstractions need to be provided (links) . Role-playing (where 
appropriate) is a useful tool in making learning real * Jonathan 
Miller's programme "The Body in Question" is an excellent example of 
the use of teaching aids and links between direct personal experience 
and sophisticated abstractions. 
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For relati.vijt3 : Relativists can think abstractly, juggle .concepts 
and make connections so vicarious experience is appropriate and can 
be utilised effectively by them. 

Manipulation ; increase the diversity of direct experience, and 
gra(?*ially introduce more vicarious learning. v 

4. Personal ism 



The need for a sense of community in the classroom is based on the 
assumptio n tha t; learning is ego threatening. 



dualists : A sense of community and feeling of support is necessary 
so that the confrontation with diversity and complexity is not 
o verwhe lining* 

For multiplicis ts: Students need to see the possibility of learning 
from peers - oppositional students need to become more interdependent; 
adhering students need to become more independent from teachers in 
th€- v ,r learning. 

For rel a tivists h sense of community, 1±at "we're all in the same 
boat", can counteract the sense of aloneness when old certainties 
disappear,, and can encourage personal responsibility in the making of 
commitments. 

M anipulation : Personalism should remain high in teaching. It can be 
facilitated by the encouragement of personal discussion, and by the 
affirmation by the teacher of "whrjre students are" cognitively and 
personally. For example, the lecturer can acknowledge that some tasks 
given may be experienced as very difficult and/or confusing (e.g. to 
dualists). In some classes, the use of student lo§ books, which are 
responded to individually by the "teacher, can enable explicit acknowl- 
edgement of the student's experience, and act as a powerful support in 
the learning process. 

Final Points Concerning Developmental Instruction 

In Developmental Instruction, the four variables described above are 
manipulated not just over a course as a whole, but within each class 
period. To plan and teach a course with this degree of care demands 
enormous energy, understanding, creativity and a serious commitment to 
teaching. Findings from courses in the United States taught using 
Developmental Instruction have consistently shown very high levels of 
student satisfaction, high levels of content learning and significant 
(although small) amounts of cognitive growth as described by Perry's 
scheme* Similar classes taught in the traditional manner do not 
achieve the same degree of cognitive growth. 



THE AUSTRALIAN CONTEXT ' . < 

There appears to be a striking compatibility between development along 
the Perry Scheme and often-stated goals of Higher Education - in 
Australia and elsewhere. As in Perry's model, these goals tend to 
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refer not to specific knowledge and skills (content), but to the way in 
which educated people evaluate information. Goals such as the ability 
to critically examine evidence, to analyse and synthesize information, 
and to understand and appreciate* the diversity of viewpoints in the 
intellectual arena, are all examples of thinking processes , relevant 
across a variety of content areas. * If these goals are to be paid more 
than lip service, however, a conscious attempt may need to be, made by 
academics not only to impart knowledge, but to foster students' cog- ' 
hitive development so that they are able to understand and to operate 
on information at complex cognitive levels. T 

A case can be made that good tertiary- teacrex ^ do much of this 
'•naturally" and that good students "naturally" acq-aire the skills of 
critical thinking. But what of these Who are not "natural" 'teachers 
or students? On the teaching side, a number of assumptions operate 
in this country/ which make* the provision of good tertiary teachers 
fortuitous, rather than deliberate. These include: 

the assumption that in-depth knowledge of a discipline is 
sufficient to make a good tertiary teacher; 

7 

the consequent assumption that academics (unlike primary and 
secondary teachers) do not need training in teaching methods; 

the assumption that "academic freedom" legitimately extends 
into the classroom, so tha*t most of us have" little idea of 
how well our colleagues teach; 

the assumption that research, publication and related pro- 
fessional activities are the main achievements of the good 
academic , leading to a reward system in which teaching 
excellence receives minimal, and never exclusive, weight. 

At the very least these assumptions need to be questioned. 

On the student side, while it may be that in the past universities 
admitted an elite group of students who came from "good" schools (which 
had presumably already taught them to think critically and so on) , this 
does not appear to be the case today. We are, in fact, moving closer 
to an American "open admissions" policy, in particular ^with respect to 
mature-age' students. 

The Perry scheme is one model which addresses the thinking processes of 
tertiary students, and Developmental Instruction is one teaching method- 
ology which attempts to promote their development. While research is 
needed to confirm their applicability in Australia, and while they may 
need to be adapted to Australian education, these models appear to be 
"aying things of importance relevant to: 

» 

today's students; 
- , the training and effectiveness of tertiary teachers; 



the achievement of the goals of Higher Education 
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>, CONCLUSIONS 

It is my belief that more attention shoUld.be paid to giving tertiary 
teachers an understanding of student characteristics relevant to their 
capacity* to learn and to making explicit the principles of good teach- 
ing 9 so\that they cease to be the exclusive preserve" of the gifted, and 
became accessi v \e to the ordinary academic. The j Perry scheme, and 
Developmental Instruction, would seem to have a place in this process* 

There are clearly ethical issues involved in intervention techniques in 
the tertiary classroom which are specifically designed to promote cog- 
nitive growth* It can be argued, however, that failure to do this, and 
to attend to student cognitive characteristics, constitutes an avoidance 
of responsibility on the part of academics and administrators, many of 
whom espouse "process-oriented" goals, but ignore ways of achieving 
them. If we value independent thought, then we must take responsibility 
for enabling it - to do otherwise may well constitute negligence* 
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FIGURE 1 : DEVELOPMENTAL INSTRUCTION - CHALLENGE AND SUPPORT MODEL 

{Jrom: Knefelkamp/Hidick, 1974) 
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The self-directed lear ner: An undiscovered 
species? ' 
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Host of us who are U* erested In teaching adults are fazzlli&x with the 
idea that independence of thought, self~direction and satisfactory 
learning axe Inextricably linked. (Rogers, 1963; Knowles, 1970, 
197$. ) Kritcrs such as Perry (1570) and Entvistle and Wilson (1.977) 
have helped to identify sow of the general characteristics of the 
adult learner juvj the types of ^nvironrsent that helps him learn. 
Courses* ix» vt+ich the teaching is directed towards independence for the 
student have show* us the possible extent of self-direction under the 
best conditions. As well &s the traditional hoses e r the academically 
elite, such as at Oxford, Cartridge or Harvard, c r institutions 
that encourage self -direct ion are HcMaster WecUca* ~»hool "in Canada 
and the cour&es of Liberal Studies in Science at Ha^hoster and 
Environmental Studies at Green Bay - Wisconsin. Xn large sections of 
these courses* students axe fully responsive, fcr selecting the prob- 
lem to be studied and the methods of studying thea, including taking 
charge of their own field work. 

the very succt&s, recorded in £^$fuations cf thuee progzarsses tHc£uire 
and Page* 1573* jevons* 1975? Abelcs, 1973), poses a proble© for 
teachers when procedures for self -direction are le*s clearly laid 
down, Bscent wcrfc has shown the rich variety of learning s tragedies 
employed by adults (syllabus-bound and syllabus- free, Parle tt, 1970 1 
hoi is t and &erialist f Ps^k, 1^76 1 surface and deep, Karton and Salic, 
I97fc> specialist, general 1st and hollst. Brown, 3978)/ Findings by 
Barron (195$), Abercrc?5bie (1972) and others* show thst the best 
performance occurs* where the learning environment aa tehee the 
strategy which the' student favours* This strategy cay spring £ro?a 
personality type or a previously successful experience. 

k further important distinction can be saade between a learning 
strategy, vhich/a student can employ according tp course conditions, 
and a learning style, which is a ©ore fundamental reflection of the 
student's personality (Peak, 1976). 

If sel^«dlreetion is accepted* as a guiding principle for all adult 
learning, than the organisers of adult learning environment* need to 
recognise both the diverse ways in which eavii individual can apprpach 
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the task of learning something r.ev, and the initial level of self- 
direction the student brings to the course. Those who do not wish r,o 
be sel^-directed reqoire quite different teaching- strategies and 
environments frees those already able to direct their own learning; 
and the personal style of the student will provide an important 
influence in either case. 

we can expect that programmes such as those at Sc Master or Manchester 
will attract candidates predisposed towards and successful in self- 
directed learning* while evclua ->ns of their success show jus;- how 
rewarding self-directed learning can be for its practitioners, what 
of those students who do not want to be independent and who have • 
always been and wish to continue being 'spoon fed 1 ? And consider, 
with sympathy, the staff member who wishes to introduce, on the best 
of recent reseai :h- authority, a self-directed segment in an otherwise 
authoritarian programme! Those of us who have tried know how quickly 
tlyj group divides into those who are delighted, tjiose who wait with 
forbearance to see how it all turns out, and those who, if they can, 
prcsptly withdraw fro© the class. Pirsig (1974) gives us an 
imaginative account of this phenomenon, in describing the response of 
a class in English literature to complete freedom for creative 
writing. 

It would be useful for the designer of any programme in higher 
education to be forearmed by being able to identify characteristics 
linked with independence and self-direction. Clearly, teaching 
methods which suit, or encour^e these characteristics, should be 
included in the course design. 

The literature already provides some information on personalities 
which can be expected to show independence in learning. Co-variates 
of the open mind (Kofccach, 1960) are clearly pertinent, as are the 
characteristics of the student-action groups in the American univer- 
sities in the sixties, which Beach (1974) found, were linked to self- 
dlrectedness. Tough (1971) has also described the self-directed 
learner in action, but not how he or she can be distinguished from 
the general population Altogether, there is enouoh evidence about 
to suggest that a self-Oirected learner may be a distinct. jq type of 
student. 

In 1974, at the Australian National University, I had the opportunity 
of surveying, Interviewing and observing undergraduates who were 
enrolled in the first and second years of general Arts and Science 
degrees (Brown, 1978). During my inquiries, I asked questions relat- 
ing to the students' wish to be self -directed, the answers were then 
related to personality measures, attitudes to study, and academic 
performance. 1 From this material, I draw soma conclusions as to the 
characteristics of a self-direcied learner, and about some teaching 
strategies which develop those characteristics. In other words, I 
describe some further identifying marks of this interesting species, 
and some aspects of the environment in which it flourishes. 
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TBS S2LF-DXRECTSD tgftggR 
Learning Strategies 

In my study, a student was considered to be self-directed if he was 
prepared to identify a topic which he wishes to pursue , and to select 
arid integrate evidence which bore on the topic. Self-dizectedness 
was measured by the number of independent study methods the student 
was prepared to use, and the degree to which he actually used tnem. 

In sost courses in higher education , students are free to seek expert 
advice, read books, or research journals, discuss work with fellow 
students and use their own observations and judgment. Accordingly, 
thjB degree to which a student was self-directed in a particular unit 
was estimated from positive answers to the following questions: 

- Would you like to pursue your own { academic; interests in 
this unit? 

- Do you wish to take part in library research? 

in group projects? 

in leaderless discussion groups? 

Do you expect to enjoy this unit? 

Would you like teachers to ask questions and lead discussion, 
rather than give information? 

Would you like students' opinion to influence the 
organisation of the course? 

Would you like teachers to direct students closely? 

(She response to the last question was, of course, scored in reverse.) 

These questions were distributed among others that asked about 
references for a range of teaching and learning activities. The 
first surveys were completed by the students at the first class of the 
year, so that there was as little as possible 'set 1 provided by the 
staff of the units. 750 students were studied in nine units, four of 
which vcre in Science, two in Arts and three in Human Sciences. Two 
of the Human Science and one of the Science units included student 
self-direction in course objectives. The responses given before the 
courses were indicated on a three-point scale (Yes-, Sometimes , No) and 
were suazmed to give individual scores for self-iirection. High 
aggregate scores for self -directed learning were correlated with the 
characteristics shown in Table 1 (p < 0.05 in each case). 

At the end of the academic year the same questions were asked in 
retrospect: for instance, 

to what degree were ycu able to pursue your own interests 
in this unit? 




The answers were given on a five point scale, from 'very much indeed 1 
to 'not at all*. The responses were collated and a correlation 
matrix again calculated, this time (using pstat programmes) with 
re tests of the same attitude scales as before and some descriptions 
of course processes. The characteristics, and their degree of cor- 
relation with the experience o£ beina self-directed in the unit 
concerned are shown in the second column of Table 1. Even small 
correlations, when statistically significant, throw some light on 
preferred strategies. 

Tt^was no surprise to find that students who sought to be self- 
directed were those who, according to their own estimation, succeeded 
in being self-directed (r = 0.65). This was in spite of an environ- 
ment where only three of the nine courses actually included student 
self-diiection among the bourse objectives. More interesting, self- 
directed luamers were much more likely than those who were not self- 
directed to be wanting a Jbroad understanding of a topic, and to 
become aware of current issues Other differences were smaller, but 
still of interest. The mere 1 f-directed students were likely to be 
only slightly biased towrrds Arts as a source of evidence, and against 
Science , to be independent of social judgment rather, than dogmatic, 
and to be tolerant of ambiguity. Ihe reliability of this description 
is confirmed by the degree to which these characteristics were 
maintained over the year. 

Thus a course designer may be able to identify his more self -directed 
learners by their interest in an overall understanding of their topic, 
in topics relevant to current issues, encouraging a broad understand- 
ing^ and providing a wide range of contributing evidence. 



Personal Characteristics 

The scores for self-directedness, both before and after the courses, 
* are analysed in relation to characteristics which have been shown in 
previous studies to affect student responses and performance, before 
beginning the courses, only the choice of faculty and the sex of a 
student affected their desire fo* self-directed learning and that only 
slightly , accounting for 3.4% and 1.9% of the variance respectively. 
.The would-be sel f-directed learners were evenly, <Us.tr ibuted across 
ages and academic ability, as can be seen in Table 2. 

At the end of the courses, we ffnd a different pattern. Those who 
had enrolled at university for personal independence (2.2% of vari- 
ance), fe .nales (4%), older students (8%) and more advanced students 
,5.3%) were somewhat more independent than the rest. Those who had 
chosen self-directed type units were much more likely to consider 
"hc> had achieved self-direction (32.9% of the variance). In short,, 
while older students appear to have an advantage over younger ones 
in making the most of freedom, the biggest factor apart from the 
student's learning style was the manner of presentation of the units 
themselves. 
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LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 
i 

It was possible to match the scores for self-directed learning with a 
measure of the extent to which the course objectives and methods 
permitted student independence. The units were classified irto high, 
medium and low in opportunity for students to work independently. 
Table 3 compares the students* expectations and experiences of the 
units with the degree of self-direction the units provided. 

Clear}/, there was a self-selection factor operating here: most 
self-directed learners enrolled in the courses with appropriate 
objectives (Table 3, A). There was an equally marked drift of non- 
self-directed learners to highly directed courses. Students 
certainly found what they came for at cither of the two poles 
(Table 3, A and C) : but in spite of the high number who wished for 
self-directed learning in the intermediate group of units, they were 
clearly unable to obtain it to any marked degree. Hence, there was 
a limit to the amount of self-direction attainable; a limit set by 
the teaching environment, not by the aspirations of tjie students. 

On the other hand, even where there was a high expectation of self- 
direction, expectation was exceeded whe.i self-directed learning was 
actively encouraged.- 

From the middle column of Table 3, one might suppose that in the 
intermediate units there would be many dissatisfied or frustrated 
students. Such units, with student) expectations unidentified and 
unmet, could be an unrewarding experience for staff and students 
alike. 

More precise evidence of links between individual teaching methods, 
student satisfaction and student performance came ortly from the 
three most self -directed units/ In these the correlation coefficient 
between the academic ma^k .for the unit, and the degree of self 
direction achieved Was 0. -3D (p < % 0.01).. Individual methods which 
proved highly successful with sel£-difectfe£\ learners {both with 
regard to academic marks and "student satisfaction) were the follow- 
ing?- (a) a course of lectures with highly controversial themes 
and the presentation of conflicting viewpoints (b) the provision of 
spirited interdisciplinary discussion in an otherwise highly 
structured course and (c) the opportunities for field work outside 
the campus, in an otherwise theoretically-oriented course * 

Two conclusions follow: (a) that successfully self-directed 
learners axe also successful academically, as well as finding satis- 
faction from their work, and (b) a wide variety of teaching methods 
can provide ^n environment conducive to independence. 



SEARCHING FOR SELF DIRECTION 

Self-directed learners are perhaps bom as well as made* Tho find- 
ings above suggest that people who wish for knowledge to be useful 
and relevant to current issues, who seek a bread understanding of a 
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self-chosen topic, who have no marked bias toward Arts of Science, 
and who are independent of judgment rather than dogmatic, also wish 
to be independent in their approach tc learning (Table 1) . But there 
is evidence that* the wish and the will to be independent: are not 
enough, and that, while age and standing in the institution are a 
help, the method by which the teacher presents material is an 
important factor in whether a student actually achieves independence 
(^Table 2) . Finally, it would appear, in some units at least, that 
the more self-directed the student, the greater the academic 
success. 

The p£ctureS^s til 1 blurred ana further work needs to be done. 
But there do sets to be some morals here for teachers of adults. Any 
teacher who assumes all students to be equally self -directed or 
equally docile/ is* in error. In many cases, we habitually under- 
estimate the extent to which a student is willing to be and capable 
of being independent. We also tend to ignore the range of differences 
between those who do, and those who do not seek sulf-directed learn- 
ing. A diagnostic process, which includes the characters described 
above, would help. 

Since fear, anxiety, invocation of authority and the pressure of 
external assessment hardly provide a favourable environment or an 
encouraging model for self-direction, the teacher of adults needs 
alternatives to these traditional stimuli. The findings of the 
present study suggest that more suitable incentives include the 
following s {a) maximum opportunities for independence (including 
following research papers, undertaking independent projects, and 
taking port in free group discussion) . (b) controversial and con* 
flicting views should be presented, (c) knowledge should be related 
to its application in the world outside the institution. 

Since adult learners are: not irrevocably fixed in any one learning 
strategy but can respond to their environments (Laurillard, 1979) 
and the teacher's personality type {En twist le, 1977) an important 
step in curriculum design is to relate degrees and modes of ceff? 
direction, first to the various learning styles and learning ^ 
strategics already described in the literature, and second, -to 
existing teaching styles and environments. 



Scores £or these student attributes ware arrived at as follows, 

<* . * 
A broad understanding s responses to three questions on inter- 
disciplinary discussion, breadth of coverage, and integration 
of evidence. 

Bias tovaardg Science and Bias towards Artei Each based oh 10 
questions related to the importance of Science and arts 
Gaining respectively . Validated and trioliedfby Xiiffe 
(iS68) at Kaele, ^ • 

4SSS£S!SSSt °* Current Xssuaau rt$spons«B to four questions on 
the student's goals at university, and in the cocsninity. 

Independence of Social Judtpant s jTtventy-question scale* 
derived by Barron £1963} to identify people "receptive to now * 
ideas, enjoy uncertainty, and prefer imperfections and 
contradictions which challenge .the understanding*, 

p&p&tis &i a scale with nine question* which tests the 
extent to wh^ch & person interprets events in torrts, of 
preconceived ids*? {Anderson and Has tarn, 1967} * 

Intolerance of fosbigulty t a 16~ite» seals constructed by 
iudner {1982} to identify the degree to vhich a person 
perceives "situations characterised by novelty, complexity 
or insolubility** as desirable or a source of threat* 



» TABLE 1. Correlations between students' learning strategies and 
degree of self-direction.* 





LEARNING 
STRATEGIES % * 


SBLF-DI ftECTICti 


S£M>~DIRECTJON 
ACHIEVED 2 








n w , ouv 








0 

ft 






0.1 


o\ 




,*8ias towards Science 


0*09 


-0,18 




Avarene^ of current issues 


0.32 


o.?e 




Independent judgment 


0.12 


0 23 






0.22 


-0,3 




Intolerance of AaM^ulty 


-0.12 


(not repeated) 



# Pearson product~scmnt correlations} ^ < 0*0$. 
1* Scale-scores c«spiled at start of course* 
2* Scale- qco res compiled at e£ose of course* 
{ Overall response rate equals 81 %) 
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TABLE 2. Association between students* personal characteristic 
and degree of eclxVdirection - % variance.* . 



PERSOJJAI* 
CHAHACTEftI STTCS* 


"SEtF-DlRECJIOi 
' DESIRED** 


SELF-DIRECTION 
ACHIEVED 




f 

, n « 775 


it * "600 


. / 

Reason for Bniveroity 
enrolment * personal 
independence 

r 


0 


2.2 


Academic entry level 


0 


0 




0 


8.0 


Sex 

> 


1.9 


4.0 


faculty choice 


0 


1.8 


Year of course 


0 


5.3 


Enrolment in self -directed 
unit 


3,4 


32.9 


• 







Strength of association calculated as % of variance where 
p <£ 0.05 in a one-way analysis of variance. 



1. Scalo-ecores compiled at start of course. * 



2. Scale-scotes compiled at close cf course. 



ft 
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TABLE 3 + i Scores for self-dtrection, in relation to the degree 
S~ \ x& independence encouraged in the unit* 





DEGREE OF 


INDEPENDENCE Xtt UNIT 


OP STVOEHT 

i 


HIGH (A) 


MEDIUM (B> 


LOW(C) 




n * 124 


n * 177 


n - 281 


\ 

Students* expectations of 
independence* c 
Suc&sed f*c0poju*es • • ^ 




15.39 

\ 


18.88* 


i 

Students' experience of 1 
£u»ea response^ 


24*89 


$4,15* 


23.62* 

I 

* 


Gains free free group 
discussion 


2.25 


1.84* 


1.64* 


Gains iron independent 
projects 

\ 

Gains f rcen library research 


2.4fr 


1.29* 


1.42* 


3.08 


3.20 


2.55» 


Enjoysaan* of un^t 


4.11 


3.55* 


3.40* 



♦Group differs frosa Group A {p < 0.01). 
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Freedom to learn: Designing courses for 
students rather than teachers 



J. Powell 



Five basic educational principles are recoewended for the guidance of teachers when designing 
or reviewing their courses. These ere: (I) that students should lear.i more then their 
teachers; (2) that courses should engage students In a wide range of Intellectually demanding ' 
activities; (3) differences between stuO».?s should be ful'y acknowledged; (*) learning should 
be enjoyable, rewarding and personally e**nlngful, (5) teaching should focus upon knowledge and 
values likely to be of enduring significance to the student. The paper concludes by Illustrating 
the application 0 f these principles to * postgraduate course. * 



When we design, or re-design, our courses we are presumably guided by 
some very general principles which embody some of our basic ideas 
about the nature of education and what it is that our students shouli 
learn as a consequence of our teaching. In this paper I shall attempt 
to make explicit some of the fundamental principles which I believe 
should inform ali course design activity in higher education. I shall 
then, more briefly, outline attempts to embody these ideas in a course 
which I have been teaching for jbhe past three years. 

Itoe principles are the following; 

1. Students should learn mora than their teachers. This sounds so 
obvious as to be scarcely worth saying but our courses are often so 
designed that the reverse is usually true. In higher education it 

is the staff who do most of the work: they do most reading, talking, 
planning, preparing criticising and assessing. As a result they alio 
learn a great deal - more than any of their students. This is absurd/ 
A few years ago I heard a group of students talking after a class (not 
one of m e) aM one of them said: "None of us is going to pass. It 
hasn't been an education at aJLl — all he does is talk all of the 
time.* 

We all recognise the validity of this first principle when we admit 
that the best way to learn something is to try to teach it. 

2. Courses should require students to engage in a broad range of 
intellectually demanding activities. Many of our 'teaching procedures 
cast students into a predominantly passive role: listening to lec- 
tures, obeying instructions in laboratory manuals, carrying out 
routine procedures designed and assessed by others, sitting silently 
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in so-called "discussion groups" while the tutor expatiates at length 
on packaged information already delivered in lect«*r\*s. this -ould be 
undesirable even if the presentations were of a uniformly high 
quality but far too often they resesblc those reported by jCharles 
Darwin (a icod example of the survival of the fittest, surely) l*. his 
autobiography: • 

The instruction at Edinburgh was altogether by j • 

lectures, and these were intolerably dull, with 
the exception of those in chemistry by Hope? but 

to my mind tha*rc are no ad van eager and many ' ' 

disadvantages in lectures conjured* with reading. 

Dr. Duncan's lectures on Materia Medica at 8 

o'clock on a winter's morning are. something 

fearful to remember. Dr. Munro made his lectures 

on human anatomy as dull as he was himself , and 

the subject disgusted-tye- 

Such techniques of teaching, conspire to deny studerts the opportunity 
to practise a variety of important skills in the exploration of the 
intellectual content with which a course purports, to deal. We there- 
fore need to seek ways of making such opportunities manifest an3 at 
the same time so engage the interest of students that they will be 
prompted to take' advantage of them^ 

3. Courses should be structured in such a way as to recognise ^ 
differences between students and to allow them the psychological ,spaw£ 

within which to explore the subject-matter in a manner which meshes 
smoothly and productively with their own current level of understand- 
ing. The majority of our courses are highly structured and reflect 
the almost total power of the teacher to control virtually everything 
which happens a ing the life of a course. This structure* derives 
from the current understanding of the ^earner rather than fram that 
of the students. It is also founded upon the assumption that 
students, as learners , are very much alike and are learning much the 
same things. We know however, that this is untrue, t* a course with 
fifty students it is no exaggeration to claim that ixfty different/ 
courses — admittedly with a good deal of overlap — are in procre/s 
as each learner responds individually to what is happening* and 
attempts to construct his or her understanding zt what it is all 
about. **e should therefore seek to reduce teacher control over 
<xjurses and create structures which recognise the individuality cf 
leaners thereby offering more diverse ard richer learning opportunities. 

4. Learning should be fun. in the sense that it offers an .immediately 
enjoyable and awarding experience through ».hich the student progress- 
ively' comes t,j master complex and challenging material and feels a grow- 
ing degree of competency in the basic skillr of communication, 
argumentation, hypothesis formulation, ^problem- solving, interpretation 
and judgment within the chosen field of study- Much of wh*t we ask 
students,, to do is of a boring, routine and, trivial character in no way 
apt for the development of the intellectual powers. Small wonde* that 
they often respond by simply going through the motions of satisfying the 
appearances in order to meet the minimal retirements of certify nation 
without any moaningful engagement in what they are doing and without 
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learning very csich of deep or enduring significance in their own 
Uvea* ftecentlg X was^talJdng* vttfc j> .QrM\^te P^ f^P vear's standing 
*ho was contemplating enrolling in a waster's ^rogrescK*. She said: 
il'a not aura wb&t to emol (or. ycu soe r it is two years sine** X 
graduated and I can't ressesber what ccur*c& X was interested in. H 

l&en designing courses we should therefore constantly strive to create 
xearnin-g cxtv ir o ruaa r.^g ^sfcich engaga students u a ^ssnnor wiuen fc&s det*p 
personal waning for thea, rather than beif.g overwhelmingly concerned 
*lth •cover^T ground* which it only dean^gful to, ourselves as 
experts in the field. What satters educationally is the ground trav- 
ersed fay fcb» student, not by the teacher. 

5. teaching should fecua clearly on knowledge, skills, attitudes aj*d 
value* vhich are of enduring significance to tba learner. Orb of the 
aost Wvriking feature© of our universities and colleges is .the enor- 
caoua coeaitaoeot of tiiae, energy and other resources to instructional 
activities of various kinds* Hundreds of millions of dollars and 
countUsR hours of stsff and etv-eent f tixse are' expended in teaching and 
looming, yet the cstco&aa are re&ar^anly cedent except when sneasured 
in auch crude teras as" output of graduates, v The University of Sydney 
hm recently celebrated the production of its 100,C^Oth graduate, tut 
what have all those students taken away with them vhich has had a 
tu<*«uf leant effect on their fasrsonaA sad professional lives? *Xt 
would be a oat tax for congratulation indeed if it could be shown that 
there was a high correlation between the vast expenditure of teaching 
effort and significant learning of lasting value. 

Unfortunately, this relationship has yet to be dssponst rated. Teachers 
axe only too Jfaalliar with ihe miancholy fact that almost all of what 
*s learnt is quickly forgotten* Sosso years ago I was involved in the 
task of interviewing applicants for entry to a master's prograssae who 
bad ail coeaple^sS a post-graduate diplegia in the previous year, very 
few could g&£eeven the esost cursory ac^bunt of the cour&ss which they 
had taken tfnd ac&xc^Jfcy any could naxaa the set texts which they had 
studied a Asw months ear lie v. X soof* learnt to abandon such easbar- 
fc aunlny gu&fctions despite their obvious relevance to the potentiality 
for future learning. 

t cams reasonable to asausae tha.t little reraains of * earlier learning 
~>4th is capable of exerting an energizing influence after* tne gradua- 
tion c^r<5SJony has been concl**ded. The nature of this residue * although 
it $susdt b& confessed that we know astonishingly little about it — one 
of the blacfc holes of educational research ~ appeaiS to be a mixture 
of attitude*, values and Intellectual skills developed to widely 
varying degrees* xf this is the case, and if this residue is what we 
value scat highly out of all tae things which ve attempt to teach, 
then wo should design our courses so that they .focus much spore sharply 
on both enlarging it and enhancing its quality. *?e should also s*ek 
to «a£e its characteristics nmifewt while a course is in progress and 
not be content wi& auch ovaf *ons ant *Eater in life /ou will . * * 
appreciate the significance of what I m teaching you. * 
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So much ,for an outline of the principles. If we invoke them to 
examine what goef on in our institutions of higher education ev n the 
most hopeful defender of the status quo must surely admit that u±l is 
not well and that we could, and ought, to be doing things rather 
differently. 

I now turn to my own experience of trying to embody them in a course 
which has, admittedly, been free of some of the constraints which we 
frequently cite as excuse^ for continuing to act as we have in the 
past. This ccurse had the following features. Its structure was at 
a relatively low level. What is meant by that can perhaps best be 
made ^lgar by describing courses which exhibit a high level of struc- 
ture. In these the teacher does ali the work and tak^s responsibility 
for everything which is dor.<i by way of syllabus construction, 
preparation of material, control of classroom processes, setting of 
assignments and the determination of assessment procedures. By 
contrast* a course with low structure places a good deal of respon- 
sibility for these tasks upon the students and .the power of the 
. teacher is thus greatly reduced. It would possess what Aristotle 
te Tied "autotelic* 1 Characteristics. \ 

•The teaching format was that of small group discussion, with presen- 
tations by students on topics in which they had a personal interest - 
The teacher tried to avoid acting as group leader or as ar. authority 
figure who knew ail that there was to knc* about the subject-matter. 
This created space for individual and group initiatives, Jor the 
practice of a variety of skills, for the expression o* emotions in 
relation to classroom events, and for the exploration of the meaning 
of what was being learnt. 

Needless to say, a nuuber of difficulties we*e encountered. For the 
teacher there was the problem of adapting comfortably to an 
unfamiliar role. One is constantly tempted to play the expected part 
of didact, to exercise power and authority in e manner which has 
negative effects upon learning: to interrupt, to pre-empt or short- 
circuit what the students are struggling to do, and to worry about 
that old- bogey - covering the ground. 

Students have related problems. Most are unaccustomed, after an 
unvaried diet of conventional courses, to taking responsibility for 
their own learning and sometimes resent being as' jd to do so: sitting 
in lecture halls really is more relaxing even if not very productive. 
'Xheir group process skills are often extremely rudimentary because no 
one has taken the trouble, or thought it sufficiently important com- 
pared with "covering the ground", to foster their development. Many 
expect to be provided with a neat package of knowledge which has 
been carefully prepare . by the teacher and elements of which however 
inadVq^ ely grasped, can be served up in assignments and examinations. 

They feed uneasy in the presence of uncertainty and ambiguity, prefer- 
ring what is caiar-cut and pre-determ*ned. Few are accusrtomed to 
reflecting upon what they are doing when engaged in a learning task, 
and almost jajl %re (quite naturally) reluctant to share their feelings 
about classroom events ahd.the implications of their V mot ^ ona ^ res- 
jJoises, for both their, owri learning and that of others*. 
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In combination these constitute a formidable set of difficulties, but 
JSiven ijgoodwill and a willingness to persevere beyond the trauma of the 
first few meetings and some skill on the part of the teacher, many 
students come to appreciate the value 01 this mode of learning. I 
quote a few of the comments made at the end of the course in 1979 in 
order to illustrate this. 



This course has given me the opportunity to 
reflect on my own learning strategies and to 
be more sensitive to the learning strategies of 
other students. The interactional, mutual 
enquiry approach coupled with the humour provided 
me with a learning experience that will always be 
valued . 

This course has been most valuable for me because 
I have been able to evaluate my own views of 
teaching in a free, open atmosphere* I have seen 
that it is possible for a teacher to be quite non- 
directive and yet have a profound influence on a 
learning situation. 

I have realised the indivisibility of knowing, 
feeling and doing and that without feeling and 
doing, knowledge is useless to me. 

I felt I cou?d contribute as much or as little as 
I wanted in each session without feeling I was 
monopolizing or pulling my weight. I cleared many 
of my thoughts or. education* generally, and my place 
in it. I am still processing the inputs on 
assessment, curricula, and other matters .we discussed. 



I have deliberately cite.! only positive comments, although not every- 
one found the course to be a congenial experience, because I wish to 
conclude on an optimistic and encouraging note. We all pay lip- 
service to the principles outlined earlier yet often fail to incorporate 
them into our educational practice. If our educational ide-alr. have any 
personal meaning for us r rather than merely being banners wiich we wave 
at the public to whom ve are nowadays alleged to be accountable, then 
it may help us to reach out towards them if we always bear in mind that 
^*ur courses e*e intended to be for the benefit of our students rather 
than ourselv . 



/ 




-Independent^ 

L. Marshall 




Independent Study Contracts (ISC's) for undergraduate students were 
introduced at Murdoch University in its first year of operation. This 
paper outlines the philosophy behind XSC^s, discusses their practical 
application and reviews the range of studies undertaken. 



Involving students in planning, teaching and 
evaluating their own programme 



M.F. Fogariy 



t**#Mlmrt *f» a<uiMi *&i *M* l<ttttt$9t *r ^'ysU of £rr»**»t r«*lt* try tNr t«ct»f«F if» 
«**wU*Ucw *ltA stoats. Ik* fi&*i*$* *r* uw4 *f tfe* ttctuftsr «te&<H* 10 r*-4p«<lf* 
co*UAt 9*4 to **t *o«cif Ic cojtctit**. Th* wtwt U of?#)i£*d into «&fete» «un * *l*2tm 
(ttert* of fo*f #w^*ri* taleo. r»w**lbl* fc* tl* te?!en«Atttfoo of oacfc xAtU, SMt I*. ttuomt 
w r**9Qft*1M« fokim t*ut*\fi*Ui~t of tirdt*?!**, th* o*$*>i*3t<Oft of crow, *feg*«Hecation of 
tte»* t*» «Moe«tio* otf iw* «nd tt* *«!»£t!oa of tvwixt** Uch *c«j*U Ufc«* * foftnloM to 
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Shic paper should bo considered uoder the Conferences tc£>ic , "Structured 
Courts and Studsnt Choice** 

Ky first attempt to design a prografficae that involved stu&enta in its 
planning, teaching and evaluation occurred in .1974 and, to a large- 
degree, vas in response to ettsdont criticise that though the prograrsse 
Z wa» teaching was part of the subject, *S$edom D&raiopcarntn in Primry 
Education* and diacuased progressive aspscte of education, educational 
change and current losses, th»^ van little in the kroner in vhicn it / 
v^s org^nisfrd and taught that was .innovatlvo or progroasivo* In iact f 
it was very traditional, i 

t^etilo X believe tb5t ^ogra^js at tertiary XqvgI ft«cd not nact5^i^at*ly 
"practl^ what they prtsach* about primary education, the tve beino 
mtixely different fields %tith vastly different atos, cUdntolo and &o 
<&u I nevortholesu took the decision to vo&lt*/ tho ^rograccso so that, 
4U» f&r 4s possible, it vtwald attest to toach- by e^akple, 

**Hedem Wvelcpsa^nts in Pxis^&ry Education"* in a co«^ rufajocx of f«rou 
in the third year of the garth Brisbane College of Advanced Educaticm*s 
Diplcssa in Teaching course and is ccs^)oc^d of strands. On^ of thnno la 
dasignatcd *^radition and Change in B&ueatiun* and it is in this pro- 
grasses© that I have att^)ted# where possible, *to practise vhat it 
t pre«ohee* ♦ - — 

The j^cograwa in itn original fom 10 &onczib&$ in Professor Cliff 
Tttmey** hook, *Ianovatione in Teacher Education* under the sub- hooding, 
^Hothodological Exe^lari*. 1 Since tin, publication of thie work, the 
progrras® haa un4arg^me modifications as a result of feedback frcsa 

GO 1 
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Tfee ai» of this paper is to desctifc^ the above progress© *a the hope 
that it will bo. of ^interest to and prompt other tertiary teachers to 
describe prograssaat* that, they hav* found to be effective. While the 
prograsaae^" aa a whole, ©ay have limitation© relative to direct applic- 
ability, I hope that it nay serve as a focussing activity that will 
provide ideas for tertiary teachers interested in designing prograesws 
that fall within the assbit of te «ethodoiogieal oxetzpl ars." 



A SVSTSHATIC APPfiOfiOi 

Tue starting point for re-designlng the pr^rasnc was Gorlach and 
Ely* a* '^ysteratic Approach. 

This »>deJ has since been varied 3 and the modifications include: 
<*) ^the addition of the word, "General" so that the lover 
* left-hand square is redesignated "•Specification of 
\ General Objectives** arid 
(bj .two sguaires have been added after the one designated, 
"Assassssant of \ Entering Behaviours . m These are headed/ 
"Ha-epecificatjion of Content** and '•Specification of 
Specific Objectives*. See Diagram One. 

I 

As the tens *invo> ><t»ent* lilies, the responsibility for the progiawae 
is not * handed over** to students. It is a teas effort involving 
students and lecturer with the latter reserving the right of final 
decision. 

?tve* processes involved are allocated or Ared in the following nanner: 
(*} sp#ci.ficaticn of content and specification of general 
* objectives - lecturer* 

*h) assessment of entering behaviours ~ lecturer with 

student consul tat ion; . . v 

(c) re-specification of content and specif ication^ of 
specific objectives - lecturer and students 

(d) 'determination of strategy, organisation of groups, 
allocation of-wase, allocation of space and 
selection oil-resources - students with sosse lecturer 
consultation t 

fe) evaluation ~ol poriom&nce - sjtudento and lecturer/ and 
(f) analysis of feedback - lecturer, studants and consultants 
external to the prograssss. t ' 



3. gDISRAl* CBJECTIVHS ' 

The ger-sral objectives of the programs tsay bo susaarised as? 

{/ ) u> provide students .with tfca opportunity to investigate 
current educational innovations and issues that ewy exist 
in, eventuate in, influence or affect Jueensiand prixaary 
schools? 

(b) to provide students with a background 5 knowledge, of current 
-educational issues so the* &n teachers, they »ay engage 

in ef fictivs cducaticriai du uaaioni and" 

(c) to provide students wi th the opportunity to participate in 
the planning* teaching and evaluation of their own 
progress*. 
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4* COSTBBT j ^ 

The lecturer selects content relevant to innovations and issues irt 
education with, vher& possible, emphasis on school organisation. It 
has been arranged into seven saccules: * 

(a) traditional school organisation and the back to basics 
debatei 

(b) individual differences and school organisation including 
such areas as open education , team and co-operative 
teaching and school architecture; 

(c) the community in education 7 f 
educational accountability; [ 

(e) de schooling 1 * 
(£) oorai education; and 
(g) schools and the law*) 



5. PRE-TEST AND ^-SPECIFICATION OF CONTENT 

During the first session of a semester, a pre-test i£ administered. 
Shis is an objective test and questions are framed on all seven 
modules. She aim is to assess group knowledge thus highlighcing those 
are^s in need of most attention and those in need, of least. 

Ibis is a programme taken in the _hird year of this three-year Diploma 
in Teaching Course and it is possible that after two years 1 study of ( 
education and experience of practice teaching, students , incidentally, 
may have gained a sound "working knowledge 11 of some areas of content. 

i> • ^ 

The results of the pre-test are analysed and at the second session, 
they are aiscussed with the students. On the basis of this discussi.i, 
the content is re-specified. This may result in certain aspects of <± 
module being emphasised and certain aspects being de-emphasized, for 
example , with module (b) it may mean that an area such as "school 
architecture * may be eliminated as students are adequately conversant # 
with this topic. It may also mean that a complete module is eliminated, 
for example, students may be well versed in traditional school^ organisa- 
tion and the back to basics debate, the content of module (a) , as a 
result of their practical experience in schools. 

6. INSTRUCTION APPROACH 



i 

A module takes approximately, a fortnight to complete ^rtd because the 
programme occupies only two hours per week, it has been decided th*t 
content can be most effect! /ely treated in seminar sessions. Three or 
four students, become responsible for the presentation of each module - 
of course thijs is directly related to yroup size. 

An open approach to seminar presentation is adopted. In consultation 
with the lecturer and bearing in mind the results of the pre-test, 
student tamn set specific objectives for their module. 
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Teams then become responsible for determining their own strategies, 
organising students into groups if necessary, allocating time (within 
the four hour, limit) , allocating space and selectinq resources. 

Students "are expected to emp.^y team and/or co-operative teaching in 
module presentation. Diagram Two outlines this approach. The role of 
the .Lecturer is that of adviser. He should be consulted on at least 
one occasion before the module is implemented. This is to ensure that 
strategies, organisation of groups, time and space, and the selection 
of resources are suitable. The lecturer also checks that certain basic 
information is included in the subject matter. Otherwise, the presenta< 
tion is the responsibility of student teams. 

To assist those students not involved in presenting the module to make 
the best use of seminar discussions, summaries of each module are 
"handed^out" to them one week prior to the presentation of the module. 
In this way it is hoped that all students will be prepared for each 
session. The "hand outs" are really study guides and ^ollow an agreed 
format, namely the listing of main points, minor points and 
biblic jraphy. 



7, EVALUATION AND FEEDBACK 

Evaluation and subsequently feedback may be categorized under course 
evaluation and student assessment. 

1 Student Assessment 

Student Assessment involves : * 

(a) student participation in seminars - the lecturer 
maintains an anecdotal record; 

(b) module presentation - student \teams are evaluated on 
knowledge of topic, instructional approach and 
effectiveness in achieving specific objectives; 

(c) independent study - presented as an essay of 
approximately 1500 words. Each study must receive 
lecturer approval to ensture that it is compatible 
with course objectives; and 

(d) objective lest - on the completion of their module, 
students may submit questions for inclusion* in the 
item bank from which the end of semester test is 
formulated. 

Cou rse Evaluation 

A modification of one educational accountability scheme is employed as 
a means of course assessment. This is the* model put forward by Dement 
and Dement** and contains four components: 

(a) a primary accountability agent; 

(b) an internal review team; 

(c) an external review team; and 

(d) programme refinement. 
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The primary accountability agent is the final decision-maker for the, 
programme, the one who is ultimately responsible. In tfcis case, it 
is the lecturer! ? , 

The internal ^review team analyses the input-output relationship./ in 
this programme, it attempts to assess how effective each module/ 
presentation has been* * fhe review team does not have permanent: members. 
Each fortnight, the student team that will be presenting its module 
during the following two weeks becomes the internal review team. 
Re'/iew teams^ record their assessments under the headings: 

(a) effectiveness Hn reaching specific objectives; 

(b) suitability, efficiency and originality of ■ 

i approach and presentation; ' 1 
ic\ effectiveness of audio/visual aids; and 
(d) relevance \and ^practicality of content for 
future teachers. 

The external review team periodically checks the in-house review. The . 
members of this team must be external -to the programme but mt neces- 
sarily to the division", department or institution. The external review 
team, in this case, is composed of lecturers not involved in the 
programme . 

Programme refinement is initiated during the final session of the 
semester when students discuss reviews and make suggestions ror improve- 
ments. The lecturer then examines these further before effecting any 
changes. 

Programme reviews cannot be ends in themselves, 
lb be justified they must make some difference 
in the 'way of life 1 cructured by a particular 
programme. 



8. COMMENT 

The modified accountability scheme has been in operation for a period 
covering four semesters and internal reviews have, in the main, shown 
a high degree of satisfaction tilth the programme and success in achiev- 
ing specific objectives. While 1 regard this as significant, I never- 
theless acknowledge that student satisfaction need not necessarily be 
directly related to .the most efficient and/or the most effective rucam* 
of conducting a programme, \ 
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In the eye of the beholder: 



(results from a New Zealand survey of education 
students* views on postgraduate research 
supervision)* 

D. & K f Battersby 



tor Mm last f«*» yws, about 1.000 studWnt* annually hav« fcwn #*ord«d post-graduate ^c;r««» by 
t*|y«rftlti*t In «*• Zealand. A proportion of tH*» 4t?tx+ incipient*, throw«jh * dissertation. 
tna*U ox rw*ir«ft project > K»v* probably «tt**«>Ud to w*Kt torn 'original contribution to 
fcnowi*#s«* In thalr respective fields of «ftdw«>if. not surprisingly, the preface* to cost of 
th»t*> contribution* to enoxled^e contain sons oentlon of that InlultabW figure called the 
S«p<i-vJ*or\ v*. 

In tMs pacer. «» focus <X*r attention on this person, and In particular, on sooe of the basic 
<jv«stion* f*t«tl»9 to the roie Of the supervisor of postgraduate rtiwrcK Vhat do students 
tMna, the role of the s«Wlw should btt Hp* does this 'Ideal 1 role eatch up In reality* Wha,t 

km of the eujor *t**rV.s Ion-re tattd causes of satisfaction end dissatisfaction e*p«M«AC*d 
»t students? Data for discussion *UJ be drawn froa a »«rwy of tducat.on postgraduate students 
fro* universities* In the North Island of %tm Zealand. 



For the last fey years, about 1,000 students actually h^vo been awarded 
post-gradu«*: - Se^reea by universities in New Zealand. A proportion of 
these decree recipients , through a dissertation, thesis or research 
report, haw probably attempted to nake sod© 'original contribution to 
knowledge 1 in their respective fields of endeavour- Not aurp* .singly, 
the prefaces to w>st or* these contributions contain soao pentlon cf ih&t 
instable figure called the * supervisor* . s*^ 

During the last two decades, the supervisor of post-graduate roil arch 
has been the focus oi a nisaber^of investigations. For instance, in 196 J 
the Bobbins Committee singled out supervision of research students in 
British universities as a s&ajor problem areas 

... the evidence of our student survey provided 
disquieting confirmation of a general impression » 
that the universities do not tak& their 
responsibilities seriously enough. Apart ftw 
the general lack of training and seminars, there 
is also the problca of the negligent aupervisox 

ICosaaittee on Higher Education Kaport , 1963* 

para 305). 

In the sixteen years since the Kcbbins Report, Witt^*. U??3), Chapman, 
(1974), Rudd (1975) and Welsh (1978) ajaong otners, have variously 
reported that exploitation, neglect and poor supervision are still 
significant factors students confront in their post-graduate study. 

\ 
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Indeed, in a seminal paper entitled, 'The Morphology o£ the Supervisory 
Role 1 , Glasner and Kugford (1978* state: 

Everybody knows that ther« are complaints ranging 
from students vho find their progress obstructed, 
to those whose work is neajected, to those whose 
work is stolen for publication under the name of 
the, supervisor. (Glasner and Hugford, 1978, p. 216). 

To date, evidence to support the claim of Glrsner and Mtfgforo has been 
in the form of survey and interview dita drawn extensively from samples 
of post-graduate students and supervisors In the general fields of arts, 
social sciences and sciences (Rudd, 1975; Welsh, 1978). Little research, 
however, has been undertaken on post-graduate students' views of super- 
vision within some of the various disciplines of these broad areas. 

This paper focusses upon research .students from one such disc plm?i 
Education. In particular, the discussion will highlight the /lews these 
students hr.ve of supervision, drawing data Jfrom a sOrvey of education 
post-graduate students enrolled at universities m the Norf * *land of 
Kew Zealand. 

PROCEDURE " 

During the second term of the 1979 academic year, a questionnaire v*as 
piloted at the University of waikato with a sample of postgraduate 
education students pursuing research toi a thesis or dissertation. This 
questionnaire, was designed to gather information on the stud&nts and . 
their views on the characteristics of their chief supervisor, the type 
of supervision they had received and the^r satisfaction/dissatisfaction 
with their supervision. 

In September 1979, an amended version of this questionnaire was mailed 
to 73 education students 1 who were undertaking supervised research, and 
who were enrolled in masters and doctoral degrees at the three other 
North Island universities in New Zealand, Excluded from tne survey were 
those students who wer^e full-time faculty members of the universities. 

\ 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION * 

The response rate of 68 per cent (H«SO) 2 is quite encouraging for a 
postal questionnaire, and can be taken as an indication of relatively 
high student feeling in this area. Further, this response ratd suggests 
.that the data gathered is probably representative of the current practice 
of supervision - from the viewpoint of students - iven to masters and 
doctoral students in education at e universities sampled. 

Those Supervised: The Studjntg 

The tdwxg round information on the que s tier 4 ire respondents can be sum- 
mar* -id as follows*: 29 males ami 21 £emal* i^urnad questionnaires, of 
these 80 per cent were enrolled in maste. degrees {M.A., M.Ed, or 
M.Phli), while the remainder were doctoral candidates. Approximately 
half of the masters an<* doctora. Students were enrolled fuli-t&ae. 
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The sgo of the respondents was within tho range 20 years to 50 years, - 
with two- thirds of theef being .under 36 years of ago. Twelve per cent 
of the sasple had been enrolled for their current degree for oore than 
three years, six per cent of the students did not expect to complete 
their degree before the end of 1980. 

approximately, erne in every , *o students indicated that the cost important 
factors involved in their deci*;on to study for a higher degree were 
future prc«?ti«i/e5g?loytQent oj^or initios (44 per cent), and interest 
(42 per cent) . Host of the ctudents m ex usg of 84 per cent - 
preferred future c^loywmt ia the fie* -a of, education (e.g. teaching, 
' lecturing, paydhological service> university research) . 

tfhile it is c difficult to generalise fron this data, it is of interest to 
note that a higher percentage of. females than males was under the age 
of 36 years (30 per cent vs SO per cent) , vas in the 31 - 35 age group 
(43 per cent vs. 24 per cent) and were full -t toe students (62 per cent 
vs. 35 pcr.centK This could suggest several possibilities. First, the 
percentage of females who enter fuU-Ooe eeploysent upon obtaining a 
graduate qualification i* probably isas than that for Dales j second, 
there scecs a greater likelihood at * voaan enrolling in) and probably 
ccepleting a nasters or doctoral degree in education before she reaches 
tho age of 36; years i and third, U» high proportion of resales in the 
31-35 years age group cay suggest: (a) this is a likely age group for 
vcoen graduates to return to university study after a break for child 
rearing* end (b) *; v at this al?so could be an age' group in which fccvales 
are sore like I 2 to undertake a pcat-gr&duate degree as a prerequisite 
for ecploysxsnt and possibly preoption. Support? for this latter 
proposition can be seen in that over one-third lot the fesales indicated 
that their sain reason for esfcarking upon post-graduate study was to 
obtain csploynent and promotion* and second* 43 per cent of females 
preferred future. essployrsssnt in areas (e.Q., university teaching and 
psychological service) utile h noraally require a post-graduate 
qualification. 

The Bale sturtenta ii. the sasple, on the other hand, Shoved no clear 
preference fc ^ny one type of future etsployocnt. Furthermore, the 
aaall proportion of sales who were full-tice students (35 per cent) , 
copied with the large percentage in the 31*45 years ige group (70 per 
cent) seems to cenfira two longstanding beliefs. First, nalos are pore 
likely to be in full-tiee essployaent when th<jy esfcark upon a masters or 
doctoral degree in education. Second, and following on frea this, oales 
possibly look upon a ^ost*gxaduate qualification ir. education as a oeans 
of obtaining proaotion in their currrat position, and to a leseex extent 
esplcysont in other fields of education. * Indeed, for approximately 50 
per cent of the sales, future prcsioticn/esployaent was the sain, factor 
in their decision to study for a higher decree*. 

enrolment and Choice of Research Topic 

Ttie data showed that the aajority of students acted on their own initia- 
tive to enrol for a higher degree (73 per cent) , chose their general 
field of research {80 percent) and selected their own detai?ed research 
*o?><ce (64 per cent). The data also indicated that the saale respondents 
tended to be ©ore self* initiating in enrolling for higher degrees 
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co«par©£ with the fejaales who tended to receive encouragement , partic- 
ularly froa staff Eerabers.# Once coraittcd to enrolment, the fenale 
students shoved core autonoisy than the cale students in choosing both 
the general field of study and the detailed research topic, 

Characteristics of Chief Supervisors 

Kinety "per cent of the questionnaire respondents had mate chief 
supervisors. In oost_ cases, the chief supervisor was eithe- a professor 
(36 per cent) or a senior lecturer (38 per cent). Vfhile 50* per cent of 
the female students were supervised by a professor, only a quarter of 
the stales were supervised jfcy a person of t$e aas» status . # Further, only 

per cent o( fe*aales >-ere supervised by a senior lecturer , whereas 
\oore than half the »ale students had a senior lecturer as chief 
supervisor. ' * 

It was of interest vto note that all the male students were supervised 
by aale supervisors, and that about one quarter of the fecial o students 
had fessal* chie$ supervisors. This imbalance* which is not surprising 
.considering the relatively fev fecial e education lecturers in univer- 
sities, say in fact reduce the likelihood of research being undertaken 
in certain areas of education (e.g. wotsen's studies). One female 
student, for instance cosaaented that she had a 'burning interest in 
vossn in schools'. However, no one in her 'male dominated department 
had a knowledge or interest in the topic ' . « 

vfhen asked whether their supervisor was an active researcher, three 
quarters of the students replied irr the affiraat;ve, while the remainder 
either said 'no', or were 'not sure** On this issue, Welsh coroeita 
that k there is each core likelihood that the ^itisfied student will be 
supervised by an active researcher tr by a staff member who is not 
active in research' (p. 79).. while this may be true in some caacs, 
evidence was collected in this survey to indicate the contrary. *Tjfat 
is, the active researcher may have little time to spend with the student 
and hence cause seme dissatisfaction on the student's part. For 
instance t 

The variability of cy supervisor's xvail&bility 
during 1979 was due to his heavy research conrut- 
moncs. Because of his restricted tirse available, 
X chose not to <fiscuss organisational problems, 
and instead focussed on theoretical and ejperi- 
mental ideas* Bourevex , » I had difficulties in 
obtaining equipment and arranging subjects, s 
which in the end adversely affected &y experi- 
mental resofO;. Tnis may have been avoided by 
t,he greater a\£*i*?ability of cry supervisor* 
(Hale-H&3ters-F/t) „ \ 

i 

A related question revealed that only ar>out half of the tsalo students 
and two thirds of the female students had research interests which were 
close to those of their supervisor. In some instances it was found that 
students vaiued the opportunity of not having research interests closely 
allied tb*""fchelr supervisor, as one student consented: 




*\ • 

X have )pxkod independently,' choosing a 
theoretical topic removed from mst of the 
interests of the staff. This situation has 
* c- * worked in ssy favour as X prefer to thin* that jry 
. A conclusions axe cry own, J feei that X have heconx? 
„ ' ' &ore intellectually autonosx.js as a res^2t. 

(?ewale~Hasters?rF/t) 

A greater nus^or of students , however, ejqprcoscd soae dissatisfaction 
with being supervised by an academic whose research interests wore 
rcaovod frca those of the student. In this regard, the following were 
typical consents* ^ 

X have friends in another department who discuss 
ssy ideas with no and encourage toe, so X don't 
really mind being dissatisfied with sty^supervision. 
X just wish he knew a bit sore about; the topic. 
Trouble is we have very different approaches and 
cur whole outlooks don't gel ... 

(Feoalc-Hasters-F/t) 

My first topic was not well known to ay supervisor 
and X gave it up after smch floundering and little 
- guidance. 

(Hole-Has tor *-?/z) ^ 

„ Personally , I've supervisors 4n year X hope- 

less.- Hu chief supervisor was a senior lecturer 
who was not with it. The second supervisor I had 
was newly appointed and wanted a project similar * 
to his Ph.t>. 

(Hale-Doc'cox al-P/t) 
The Role of the Supervisor > The Students 1 View 

Two questions asked of the students vsret What do you think the role 
of \he supervisor should be? and, Bow well has your supervisor 
fulfilled this role to 1979? _ 

The first question, which required an open-ended response, prompted a 

ausber of comments like the following s 

« 

X think a supervisor should he a person who is, 
as ouch as anything else, a t&rale booster and 
pivps encouragezxtn t » S/he should be interested 
in the student and the topic, wrfjto able to 
read what the student has wri tte3?^|gut once 
every 6 weeks and cotssont fully fndc^just 
gxajEaar etc., though that is important, too). 
A supervisor should try to keep up with the 
pain reading the student is doing* .Also, , 
conversation is vital ~ constant conversation 
and discussion of the student's ideas, argumnts 
and progress (at laas t once or twice a week) . 
(revale^sters~F/t) 
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I would prefer if the supervisor could possibly 
^Jbelp'in defining the par d&& tors of a particular^ 
research topic* X see the roJe <Sf a supervisor 
as a guide, helper, critic and evaluazor in the 

.areas of defining, organising, searching and 
presenting research material . t What I don't like 
to see a supervisor do is to persuade a student 

- into his own favourite area of research (against 
a student's wishes or capabilities) , or refuse 
to break out of his om narrow conceptual f rams- 
work when guiding, helping, criticising and 
evaluating his stu&ent's work. 

(Male~8&steracP/t) t f 

Contact with Chief Supervisor During 1979 v 

& content analysis of all the students' statements revealed that, 
a&ong other things, students thlri> tho supervisor should counsel, advise 
and guide (56 per cent) , bo a ^ood source of ideas (26 per cent) , be a 
constructive critic (22 per cent) and give encouragement (18 per cent) • 
Welsh discerned a sitailar set of expectations and conoludedt 

•The student expects professional expertise on % ' * .** 

the part t>f his supervisor ... He exacts his 
supervisor to have the ability and knowledge 
to'ofrer informed guidance and advice on his 
research topic, to critici<*s constructively i 
* • . The supervisor oust be possessed of certain 
personal qualities which allow hisn readily to 
show interest and enthusiasm' for his postgradu- 
ate^ work ... Tha supervisor should also be 
efficient in the organisation of his supervisory 
duties. The stvjdent expects his supervisor 
willingly to spend t&m with hin, to be readily 
available or at; least contactable if and when 
the need a&ses. (Welsh, 1979, p. 28) . 

When asked how well their supervisor has fulfilled what was expected 
of them, oost students indicated •fairly well* (44 per cent) or 'very 
wall* (40 per cent), wnile a few students (16 per cent) responded 'not 
at all 1 . Skis issue was explored further in the questionnaire when the 
stjdents were asked whether or not their chief supervisor displayed the 
following supervisory qualities during £979? 

Good Source of Ideas ; One third of the students said that theii chief 
Supervisor .was a good source of ideas. At first glance, this may appear 
an unfavourable situation. Honeys** only 26 per ceqt of tho students 
expected this to be a quality of a chief supervisor, 

II . » 
Gives Sncouragcsant and Gives Constructive Criticism - Approximately 70 
per coat of the respondents indicated that the chief supervisor displayed 
one or other of /these qualities in supervision. Only about 20 per cent 
of tho students had expected these to be characteristics of a supervisor. 
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Appears interested in Student's Work and Is Willing to Listen and 
Piocuss Work * Jthllo only 10 per cent of students suggested tlvat these 
qualities should be evident in supervision, more than three quarters of 
tbp respondents indicated affirmatively that their supervisors displayed 
these characteristics » , y 

« 

Contact with Chief Supervisor Dur^gfl 1979 

0 

When asked how regularly they discussed their research with their chief 
supervisor during 1979, ©ore than half the students indicated 'less than 
Bonthly* (54 per cent) , while the remainder said either 'weekly 1 • (24 per 
cent) or •monthly* \20 per cent) . Kale students werc found to meet with 
their supervisors loss frequently than fctftrie studenJs. However, this 
may be due, ih part, to the relatively bigh^percentage of full-iiix^ 
female stents (6* per cent) * 

It was also noteworthy that only about 10 per cent of the students t 
indicated they had supervisors who were not readily contactable. 
Furthermore, relatively few students thought that contact with their • 
supervisor during 1979 was 'not really useful' {12 per cent)", nor ade- 
quate for their needs (16 per cent) » Written comments fro© the students 
also suggest they were generally satisfied with the' contact they had had 
with their supervisors Howaver, sow of the students, mainly those 
pursuing^ their degree on a part-time basis, commented that they experi- 
enced special problems in this area: 

X have been faced with pressures of learning to do 
a job as veil, and thesis tlxsc has been at a premium. 
My supervisor has also been busy with both personal 
and professional things. There have been frustra- 
tions in terms of tsy feeling that X have had to do 
many things on ay own, Jbt\t thane have to b& coun- 
terbalanced by satisfaction of achieviment, albeit 
slow, and learning by doing i.o,, learning about 
research-. 

(Ha 1 e~Hajs t&r$~P/t ) 

X am generally as happy as my * part" t inn ' circum- 
stances allow. Thss lack of contact I've had with 
my su£oryisor is my /suit rathsr than his.\ The 
distance factor, my family and *teathing commitments 
are far greater barriers to effective research than 
a poor supervisor would bo, I'm sure* f^y^ supervisor 
, has given as much help as ha has been able to. 

(Femal o*~ttestezs-P/t) « 

As X live some distance from the university, it 
naturally lipdts the number of contacts. However, 
these contacts are usually mutually ' agreed appoints 
wonts and because X have to travel noma way c X feel 
that the supervisor should make a more positive 
contribution rather thah just respond to my queries. 
(Hale-Nasters-P/t) 
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Typo of Supervision Received in 1979 

The questionnaire sent to the students also explored the typo of 
supervision thny received , and would have preferred to receive, during 
1979, To this endi the following directions were given in the 
questionnaire i 

_Tho rc ^-appear t o be Jbwo^ ext re tao s of supervision: 

close - supervisor gives stop by step 
instruction, constant direction 
•. of student's research and has" 

constant contact with the student j 

remote- little contact with student , 

little attempt to direct research. 

"Host supervision prooably falls somewhere between 
these two extremes* In 1979 , what type of 
supervision have you received? ^ 

The students were asked to indicate their response to this question on 
a five point Likert scale. * A similar procedure was used in the follow- 
up question vhero the students were askcE : What kind of supervision 
would you like to have received? 

An anaTys£s~of chs responses to these two questions showed a consensus 
ataong the teale and feissale students that the type of supervision received 
during 1979 was ©ore, remote than chey would have prefer red ♦ However, 
the 3*0 (sd 0.79) Ksonn response for all the students for the type of 
supervision they would have preferred to receive highlights that, rather 
than a preference for close or retaote supervision, wont students would 
favour aspects of both* 

While it is statistically convenient to discuss isoan responses in this 
context, there is a danger in overlooking an important issues the 
individualism of each student and supervisor: 

# " * 

different people would like different stylos of 
supervision. Supervisors should mkc it clear 
right at the start what their stylo is* X knew > 
isy supervisor well enough to know that his style 
mold suit too* 

(Hale~Mast-ers~F/t) « 

Supervision has to vary with the ability of the 
student • X have trupoxvised a ff.A* student and 
while X would have preferred to provide less 
close supervision* in the interests of the student 
and the research, I found myself giving much core 
specific help than X would have preferred* 

(t&lz-Itactorab-P/tj this ■ 

respondent was a university 
. ieoturer, and as such was 

excluded from the sample) 
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h nussbcr of other ptudento qIjo discussed the style of supervision thoy 
received. Ihtcr alia , thoy coszaontedi 

Hy tuperWisor has had a low-key approach and ' 
loft- it up to a». Doing a thesis part- time * 
has suited stylo of approach and has enabled 
«> to worA at it consistently. 

(Xale-Hautors-P/t) * 

• • » 

flewlts rill deterjsino vhctnor mg^supervislon 
aftould have Zkhm closer. At present it would 
appear that &y supervisor considers that X 
- s function tmll enough with minimal direct 

supervision - at least "l hope that this is his 
position.' 

(Ha i e-Ha&ters~P/t) x 

Hy supervisor has explicitly adopted the 

approach that the Ph.D. candidate has the 

entire responsibility £or*sotting up and 

carrying out the research ~ a teohniqvo which 

/w explains was used when he did his study 

for a Ph.D. Tfyin technique* certainly hat* the 

potential for assisting tne Bh'*D. student to 

develop independent work habits ~ although as 

I have been accustomd to deciding toy -own fate 

X am not sure that it was the right technique . ^ 

for we* X find a Bogerian ?Uh Huh" a little 

annoying *han X com seeking an opinion. At 

the saa® tj&s X can see the danger in being 

vet~nur$cd - and my supervisor has at least 

pointed out when he felt £ was dangerously off f 

sourse, 

(Fcsialo-lx>ctoral-F/t) 

Satisfaction with Chief Supervisor 

* i • • 

How important is your~ chief suporvicor to your research? Forty per 
cent of the students thought that thoir chief supervisor played a 'very 
iesportaivt* role, vfyilo a sistilar percentage of respondents replied 

^ * fairly pnporiant* (44 par emit), sixteen per cent of the students 
(14 par /cant of the sales and 19 per cent of the fcaaloo) indicated that 
their chief supervisor was of no importance to tlwjix research. Virtually 
the nam percentage of students {IB pox cent) expressed a desire to 
change their chi«*f supervisor. In this instance , the percentage of rcs- 

f pcn&onto comprised 21 per cent of the male afcfldahts and 14 per cent of 
fessale students. It i& obvious , then, that' about 82, oor cent of the 
studerits had no desire to change their chief supervisor even though 
their supervisor *taa not important to their research. 

** * • * - »« $ 

those students who desired to change their chief supervisor were asked 
to eta to their* reasons. The following are representative &£ thoir 
fetaarke: \ 
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X needed rx>re direction and guidance* at the 
% . beginning of ay' research* X was loft ~o flounder 
for six nanths* * 
(Nale-Hastgrs-P/t) 
* " 

*■ (a) ' Ho is always bung on Ms own work. 

(b) X mot hin once every two weeks and this 
- is not enough. > 
. \ v (HaJo~Masters-F/t) ' 

J feel. that my supervisor could be better prepared 
and h&v* extra to contribute when we poet for 
discussion. 

(nalo~N*sters~P/t) 

Hy chief supervisor is useless - "you have a split ' 
infinite e on pagc~J$*, etc. t L*» 
' (tfalo-t>octara2~P/t) ' 

The *Bad Supervisor ' * ■ 

1 in the final section of the tjuestiennaire, students were asked what 
\Utevs*ould do if thoy wore facing 'badly supervised*. About half the 

stG^ont^ said thoy would see the professor or head of deperttront (24 

per cent) , or discuss the problcts with their supervisor (24 j^or cent) . 

Scoa of the students mentioned various other procedures they would 

adopt, including: > 

♦ Seeking advice elsewhere about research 

. Seeking another supervisor 

. Ask God for assistance , 

. flcvolt' 

. Talk to other post-graduates %t 

. Change area of research 

Eighteen per cent of the students admitted that they would *put up with* 
bad supervision. 5 oca© reasons were: 

Xfc seems that there is nothing 1 could do'about 
it. It is too late to d? anything anyway. I art 
running out of ci/as. X just hope that X ran 
finish it as soon as possible and then forget the 
whole thing, 

(Hale-Xasters-r/t) 

X tend to accept the supervisor I've got and put - * % 
up-with it. 

(Hale-Doctoral-P/t) 
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2 might discuss the problem with the head of 
, department. However, I'd probably try and 

% coppromire and do try work on tay own to the best 
'of my ability. * 

(Fastolc-H&Btoxs-r/t)^ 

Although it would bo desirable to have a supervisor 
who is familiar with my areh of research, the nature 
of ay work does not necessitate close supervision*, 
Also at this stage, X put up with it because it Is 
-unrealistic to think of changing supervisors. 
(Halo-Hasters-P/t) 

At tho Ph.t>. lovol all a student can probably do 
is seek advice from elsewhere* » In extreme noses / 
. » you wpula* seek another supervisor, but unless it 
was on grounds of research incompetence, it is 
doubtful whether you would be wise to complain / 
I'd probably grin and bear it/ 
(Halo-Dactoral~F/t) 

1 would do nothing because my supervisor marks 
my thesis. 

■ (Fomale-Hasters-F/t) 

General Ctaasents about Supervision 

• • . 

The concluding part of tho questionnaire was made open-ended to faci- 
litate general' coflsam to from students on thfcir super via Ion. Many of 
the respondent© took advantage of this opportunity* A nunber of* theii 
cosxjents have already been used in anecdotal torn to clarify issues in 
previous sections of this paper. Others are included here to cover 
cdscellaneous topics put forward by students, such as* thoughts about 
the research progress**; university 'politicking 1 ; and, heurty praise 
for*the efforts, of sooa supervisors. 

Soese taaoters md. doctoral students, cocoon tod that" the relatively 
unstructured nature of their prograiaae &cts as a hinderancc to raotiva-, 
tion, and in cocao instances can cause considerable stress # Added to 
this burden is the frustrating lack of facilities stiilents can 
encounter: * « 

1 think that tho university does yjot really 
support a Ph.&* pfogtumst^ ix* testes of facilities ~ 
for example, as a full-time student X could have 
no room and Fb*D. students are not allowed to have 
/ \ . access to library oarrols.^ The journals." or. lack 
of them ~ are a disgrace* Computer access is 
limited. 

(Femzle-ZoctozalrF/t) 

Re&arks on staff and university politico vexe wholly respondent ini- 
tiated, and as such, realised a dimension of strong student feeling. 
0n$ eastern student remarked *hafcf 



Hy chief supervisor is only Interested in students 
completing a tfoesis for university and departmental v 
* politics} reasons-. . ' 

(Fecale-Hasters-P/t) 

ArvDthor response was: * 

Politics within s department cost m ttrt 1st year 
of ssy course. Hy energies were expended trying to 
\ keep ay supervisors happy. Hy two supervisors 
• * never not do until the beginning *>f the second, 

year and then it only cwse About as a result of the 
, bead of department intervening. m f 
, (Hale-Doctoral-P/ t t} 

One other doctoral student also cocsaented about university, politics. 

c 

All research is vetted by a Graduate Research Board - 
which gives the iapcession of saddling vore than 
'facilitating co-operation between the university 
and the covxsunity. Also, the sane power structure 
which exists on this conssdttoe also is evident in 
% the department and u^itnately on the orals and 
examination cotsedttee. This exfans that students 
would be very unwise to cczfpl&in. 

(Fectalo»Doctoral-P/t) 

Finally, tho following statements reflect the effort of socsc supervisors 
and the value sooo students place on the supervision they receives 

Because tsy thesis consisted of a philosophical 
critique rather than an eppirical research project, 
the nature of the supervision T x required was sotae- 
what different frost what would normally be the 
case, in terms of the supervision required the 
quality provided was first clasb. 

(Halo-Hasters-P/t) 

m * - } 

Hy supervisor is excellent - tolerant, encouraging, 
f helpful, very knowledgeable^, easy t*» get along with 
and genuinely Interested in tsy work. 
c (Kale-doctoral ~Tf t ) 
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I an very happy with cty supervisor* Tho r&latton- 
\ ship is one of tfrlond'? his advice is constructive; 
and he goes out of his way to assist,- e.g. establish 
contacts, on the spot liaison with computer staff, J 
etc-," 

( Halo-Haste rs-P/t) 
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Soeo findings of this stirvW were possibly predictable. For cxafepio, 
future cxploysxmt and pgceotioa .opportunities figure c procUnontll in 
students* decision© to atud/*ror a higher degree; students usuaiRy acted 
on their own initiative in carolling for a oastora or doctoral degree i 
aost students had as thdlr chief supervise^ a xaalo senior loctoior or 
a oaie^pro feasor; and,..eost students were of the opinion that t$cir 
chief supervisor was important to their retro arch. 
*** 

Other results r roved interesting, a\ich aa, the relative ry high /propor- 
tion of fesale atudVmta who preferred future o^ploysent in oal/doalnatcd 
fields (e.g. university teaching and .psychological service) j tha'groater 
autonooy of fetealos over aaleo in choosing* a general field of to search 
and in selecting a detailed research topic; and the fact that nearly one 
in every five students would li*o to change their chief super iisor. . 

Several of the survey findings, however, ve re # surprising. Mo :e .than 
half the students ret with their chief supervisor less than .o ice a 
sonthj ©oat students indicated that they received a type of supervision 
*hich could bo classified as being acre rsaote than vas preferred; ha^f 
the »alo atudanta and one third of thn feaales had research interests 
which vera not closely allied to those of their supervisors; and, if 
faced with bad supervision, one in five student* said they would 'put up 
with It*. 



Discussion of the above findings in thia paper ,has primarily concentrated 
a* a comparison of „ the data relating to differences which exist in the 
supervision of ; > 

»> » 

• students with ©ore than one supervisor {26 per 
cent of respondents had two supervisors arid "4 
per cent of students had three supervisors) 

• part-tiws and full~tia* students 

• students frco various age groups 

/ Jtudentn vfco have been tmrolled in their 
cnirrenfc-nigher degree for differing periods 
of tiae ' 

. casters and doctoral students 

• 

Another shortcoaing i» that tr*e survey data referred to is affected by 
thr attendant .limitations of the coo-shot questionnaire. approach • In 
addition, coding and quantifying this type of data can often lead to 
.stereotyping, whereas the students themselves placed clear oepha&ia on 
the notion of individuality and its importance for supervision* 

Nevertheless, the findings of this study do rai^o a nuabor, of issues, 
two of which deserve issaediate attention! What are the catalysts for 
the motivation , satisfaction and comitnont of higher degree students? 
and, what effect dees supervision - or non-aupervision - have on 
students? 

Underlying both these Issues is an even core 'fundamental question* What 
is the policy of universities on the purposes of higher degrees, and the 
procedures students, supervisors, and indeed, universities should adopt 
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ro txtpt those purpose©? This question will probably regain unr* ^ived, 
because, as one atudenv statedv * **tv> 

... 1/ thd powers that ix? cannot agree as to the 
fjrgosea of the (higher) degree - e.e,, is A 
4<tanej ficaticn 0/ excellence t ttxt encourag&zent cf 
excellence, the certification oi competence , the 
certification of azzendaAco , the production* cf 
acadezzic papers, or whatever? - Vt is too such za 
expect the system to iay'down agreed prcceddres 
• for achieving those purposes. 

(Ha 1 e~ Doc tor a l-FJt) 

In the iio^t of thin c*rvcy, the ratifications of -the above rccaxK lesd 
one to concede thai, at present, there caay bo scce truth *r the state- 
ment: 'the quest!©*, **vho supervises the supervisors^*, h* « nat been 
asked* . 

romKrrzs ' ' 

1 Those students were drawn iross those lifted in In Frt^gre-jfr Degree 
and Diploma Studies 1979 . tfZAREt Wellington. 

? Thic response rate doos not tafce into account that scoe oi * he ?3 
students cay not have received a questionnaire for varscjt* r cancan 
(e.g. student overseas). Questionnaires were 1: at f touted by 
departmental secretaries in each unlv«»r«my, 
✓ 
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Studeiit learning skills: Attitudes of Australian 
academics in universities and* CAE'S 

« 

"J. Bowden and. J; Anwyl 



An important aspect of studen^s^capacity to learn efficiently is the 
sfcill they possess in shaking use of >ava liable resources - resources 
which tango fros* printed svaterials, lectures and tho teachers thcsseivee 
to personal Tesoorces mch as energy, efficiency and sotivation. This 
F&pvt focuses on the perception of Australian academes of their role in 
assisting students to develop such skills. 

Over the last tvo decades their© ha© been a high level of concern about 
the quality of teaching in tertiary institutions and its relation to 
student attainment. Statements in the Report of the Williaas Cocaitteo 
{Education, Training and Ssployaent* 166-171) indicate that eucn concern 
continues, and that issues such as student attrition rates viil be the 
subject of both educational and public debate in the coning years. 

Th**re is a need to look. not }u»t a* the quality of teaching however. 
The efficiency and effectiveness of students* approaches to learning are 
ajteo important and research in this, arsa has undergone a develo-jcent 
recently. Entvistlc and Hounsell report that investigations into hov 
student** learn ar* placing lees esjpbasis on research by cxpcrirsental 
pr/choiogiats, and that ©ore attention is being paid to studies of 
learning in tho Institutional setting. Investigators are concerned to 
discover vhat approaches to learning ir M tertiary Institution are 
successful for students, and what .sort of environment enhances their 
capacity to learn. 

4 



The rolfSS&T tertiary teachers in helping students acquire skills in 
learning is not clear. xt is arguable whether academics have any 
rnspormibility to go further than warely providing the teaching^ learn tng 
re sources, t „ vhe thsr they have an obligation to assist their students to 
use the available resources wisely and vail. Abroad, Donald Bilgh at 
Sxet^r and Harcal Goldscte: at Lausanne are tvo renowned scholars 
involve** in the develorcen, f students study skills at their respective 
institutions. In Australia, there are several proojtaraaea of* this sort, 
and it is an activity referred to by tho Hiliia&a Cccns.it tec {Education, 
Training and £sploy»ents ^199) 

/ 

Here effective learning could fesprove graduation rates. 
Hany techniques of learning are not adequately developed 
at* school. Hany students profit free* instruction in 
the use of libraries and laboratories, on vays to note 
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, lectures and texts, sjetcoriee essential and useful 

information and prepare and present assay 3. 

She Stoport thei^gces on to- recocraend *an extension of the practice in 
sccae universities of allocating each first year student to a general 

♦ tutor.* " 

the definition of learning skills say be extended beyond those points v 
iianticned by the Williass Ccesaittec.. For instance, the Learning Skills 
Project *at the University of Hslbouroe (KU-ICT) has in addition 
emphasised skills in ttea-isanagecent , decision-raking, sanagceentr of 
uncertainty and tension, and pacing of study effort throughout a course. 
Scoe of the&e go beyond the strictly acadesic Skills referred to by the 

11 liana Cecal tteo. It is not surprising that student counselling 
tmiti are playing an important role in the development of learning 
skills progresses in this country. - ' 

In the light of this, it is isportant to aefcr vhether such prograsrsas 
have jjrass-roots support eaong Australian academes. Their attitudes 
, axfe probed in this paper. 

• The gaper draws primarily frees our national survey conducted in 1978 
titled 4 the social and educational role and values of Australian " , 
academics 9 . The data yore collected fey nailed questionnaires which 
were distributed to ecadesdc staff in ten universities and thirty 
colleges of advanced education (CAEs) in all states of Australia. . Sorc 
2,150 completed questionnaires wer** received representing a SB per cent 
response rate* The sacple was stratified according to pire of institu- 
tion (based on maabors of fuil-tise teaching staff, lecturer and above) - 
After allowance for over-sampling in sssa* 1 *r states , a nationally 
representative file has been establishes ^unaisting of about 600 vari- 
ables for 1,73$ cases. Analyses reported here have been computed on 
this data file. Differences between groups are reported only if they 
are significant below the 0.01 level. 

In tho Survey, there were three questions dealing with student study 
skills* Respondents were asked whether tertiary institutions have a 
responsibility to teach study skills to students and, if so, whether 
such a responsibility rests with the individual acadataic or with a 
special unit or person in the* institution. 

Consider the first question which is *Do universities and colleges have 
a responsibility to teach study skills to students (e»g. note-taking, 
reading skills)?* Kespondents wore asked to casaent on the two types 
of institution independently and the views of university and CAE staff 
have been separated hire. Table 1 show the percentage of all res- 
pondents to each proposition who agree that uftivoraitios or CAEs do 
feave a responsibility. {She nuabera who did respond to each part of 
the questirn are given in brackets "after the percentage figures.) 

Overall, the majority of both uni varsity arjd CAE academics recognise an 
institutional responsibility for teaching study skilly although CAE 
respondents tend to be ©ore likaly th^u university staff to support this 
view. 
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appear* frcsa the figures in Table 1 that suae university staff nay 
9 opting an elitist stance* A greater percentage of university 
wspondents assert that CAS* have responsibility in* this area .than 
the percentage who recognise a university responsibility {74 per cent 
compared with only 64 per cent). Bcwover, further analysis is required 
tSo test this hypothesis because of the different response rates to each 
'part of *fce question. Hence in Table 2, the responses of only those 
eeadesica * ^6 answered the question both for CAEs and for universities 
art? induced. >v * / 
V. • . 

Iba data show* in Table 2 indicates that the vast oajority of both CAS 
and university respondents express the caao view of an institution's 
responsibility to teach study skills for both sectors. The only cajor 
exception are the 11 per ©ant of university: respondents who adopt the 
elitist position described above. Sfcey ore supported b? only a 
handful of CAS staff. 

the positive attitude of Australian acadenlcs to study skills pro* 
grasses as *hown in our survey has been borne out in an evaluation 
study currently being carriedTout on the referred to earlier* 

Rightly or wre^fly/ aany University ^Melbourne acadssdes have 
i assented thtr quality of preparation of students in secondary schools. 
Ibey have taken the attitude, however, that they have a responsibility 
to teach study skills if the students selected for tertiary studies, 
lack tbovu they have suggested that in any case- pany of the skills 
^required to sake* best uee^f the opportunity to participate in tertiary 
education efts acquired onJ5 gradually and that, especially when new 
disciplines are studied, at a tertiary level, new *tudy approaches and 
new learning skills need to be developed. 

v %ey also suggest- that new approaches are required to f sal liar subjects 
"and thsy etress-tbe need for students to develop an independent 
approach to learning whan thsy enter tertiary courses frca Higher School 
Certificate studies tor, as in the case of nature ags students, fros a 
variety of backgrounds*} . T^is independence is of ten T soae thing which 
nust be learnt and it is -significant that a majority of academics in our 
survey see an institutional responsibility in this ar^a.' 

To xay ii is the institution's responsibility to teach these skills does 
not of course specify just who should take the active role. Respondents 
to our survey were .asked whose responsibility they thought it was. The 
specific questions were 'Co you think it should be your responsibility 
to teach your 'students study skills?* and 'Should teaching of study K 
skills bo the responsibility of a special person or unit in the institu- 
tion?* the figures in 7&blo 3 show that opinions vary. 

About two-fifths of university respondents and half the CAS respondents , 
believe that individual academics have a responsibility to teach study 
skills. In interviews carried out as part of the KU-tsv evaluation, it 
vae found that academics perceive a variety of learning skills being 
necessarily intertwined with the knowledge ctatent of their discipline, 
undoubtedly, they see their .teaching responsibility not just being the 
oevalojxsant of expertise in* students to handle the information as well. 
Many of thsa however see a further speetrus of skills, which ere ©ore 
general and are cordon to a range of disciplines, and which a special 
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unit in the institution, or perhaps in the faculty* riight address. 
In our national survey , just over half the university respondents and 
nearly tvo-thirds of those fresuCAEs believe there is a place for a 
special study skills unit or person in their institution. 

It is interesting tfcat in universities only 35 per cent of professors 
believe that a special 'unit has a responsibility in this area with 55 
per cent of thoa seeing study skills as an individual acadoaic's 
responsibility, the corresponding figure for respondents with lecturer 
status are 64 per cent and 44 per cent* This divergence of view is 
also apparent between senior and junior staff in the CAEs. It is 
interesting that in nony instances, when dopartc^its ccbark upon study 
skills progresses, it i* the junior staff oenber who is rsost cocoon ly 
called upon to act. The survey data indicate that this aay be a 
potential cause for conflict. 

It .should not be assumed that all respondents who agree with the 
proposition that study skills help should be provided by the institution 
would want to assist all students in this way. In the HU-LSP evaluation* 
it was found that scese Melbourne university staff believe that no such 
help should be given to students who are failing. They see the 
^institution having a fim responsibility ^to help able students achieve 
even sore but indeed t±Xa a f sink or svist* attitude to less able 
students. There are others who take the latter approach to all 
students. It Is therefore worthwhile considering sose other attitudes 
of acadesaic respondents to our survey in relation to their view on 
study skills. 

Scoe preliminary factor analysis h** been carried out on selected vari- 
ables frera our survey. factor which emerged contains six of these 
variables. Listed fcjolov a* . the "six statements with which respondents 
were asked to agree or disagree (on a £ive-point scale) . 



1 Host essphasis in student assessment should be given to 
traditional , final # unseen examinations. 

2 Cussulativt assessment is the fair* ot fora of asses scent . 

3 Acadsaics should deliberately involve students in determining 
assessment policies. 

4 It is unrealistic to expect acadetsics^to respond very sr»uch 
to students* individual differences. 

5 Academics should concentrate on gifted rather than average 
students. 

6 Acode&ics should emphasise with students their role as a 
knowledgeable authority. 



The variables coi responding ,£o eta tenants 2 and 3 are positively 
correlated and they are both negatively correlated with the remaining 
variables. Agreement with statements i f 4 # 5 and 6 and disagreement 
with statcsaenta 2 and < slight cause a tertiary teacher to be described 
as a traditional or conservative academic on teaching/learning issues . 

O 
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It night bo argued that such an academic would not be favourably 
disposed towards provision of 'study skills assistance. In f^ct the 
survey data show that those vho do not believe their institution has 
sucn a responsibility are ©ore likely to express* a conservative view 
to the above statements than their colleagues who believe tertiary 
institutions should provide study skills help. 

In addition* those who practise ©ore traditional teaching methods (as 
evidenced in other itecs froa our survey) such as~uei£ng lectures 
regularly, rarely codifying them fro© the traditional format, and 
rarely using unconventional -snail group teaching methods, are also 
less likely to hold institutions responsible for study skills 
assistance .to students.. 

Generally, use of unconventional teaching oathodis is tis»- consuming 
and it is not surprising to find that the oase bias is found in a 
question asking acadenics whether their main interests were in 
teaching or research. Those whose interests are in teaching, to 
whatever degree, are wore likely to believe that institutions have a 
responsibility to teach study skills than those whose priaary 
interest is in research.. 

there were in our questionnaire several additional questions concerned 
with the activities of staff development units, the responses to 
tneo correlate with those on the study skills question. Those 
acadsaics vho have participated in sense in-service courses are do re 
likely to express agreement on the institution 1 s responsibility for 
study skills than those who have not. The saoo is true on the level 
of agreement with the six statesxmts listed below. These six 
statements were associated in a second factor in our preliminary 
factor analysis. 

1 All universities and colleges should have teaching units to help 
staff with teaching problems. 

2 Teaching units should have to be consulted about all new 
curriculum developments. 

3 Teaching units should aonitor assessment practices of departments. 

4 All university and CAB teachers should he compelled to undertake 
a course in teaching. 

5 All university and CAE teachers should voluntarily undertake a 
course in teaching. 

6 Protaotion for teaching should require aseeseaant by teaching 
units* 

There is considerable variation in agreement aoong these various 
statemntc, especially between those implying compulsion (which had 
less support) and those that die* not contain that clement. However 
those academics who believe there is an institutional responsibility 
fnr study skills teaching express greater agreessont with all state- 
oants than do those who do not recognise such a responsibility, in 
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addition, those who favour that the study skills teaching he carried 
out by a special unit in the institution, show more positive attitudes 
to staff de^lopsant as well. This is hardly surprising. 

What has been shown here is that a large majority of Australian 
academics believe that both universities "and CAEs have a responsi- 
bility to provide study skills assistance to their students* CAF 
staff are more likely than those in universities to express such a 
belief. Academics 1 attitudes vary as to whether ix is their own 
individual responsibility or whether the study skills assistance 
should be given by a special person or unit in the institution. The. 
latter is favoured by more, junior staff and the former by senior 
academics. 

She survey analysis also shows that academics who have conservative 
attitudes on teaching/learning issues , academics who use ©ore tradl* 
tional teaching methods, acadaiaics who do not seek v * from'staff 
development units and academics who have ©ore nega .*e attitudes to 
the role of such units are les.s likely to believe that their 
m institution has a responsibility to teach student study skiHs. 
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Tabid 1 



OnstitutiotULl responsibility to teach atudy akiHa 



University 
respondents 
(Sfctal N-818) 



1 > 



Universities haw a responsibility 64 <tt«7^2 j ij 
CAEs have a rosponsibility 74 (»*60slif« 



CAB 
respondents 
(Total N-913) 



% YOB 
79 (H-805) 
81 (N-885) 



Tablo 2 

Sector coaparison of rosponsibility to Wch study skills 



university 
respondents 
<N«€0i) i 



CAE J 
respondents 
<N»792) 



Both universities and CAEs have 
responsibility 

Universities^ have responsibility 
but not CAEs 

CAEs have responsibility but not 
universities 

Neither have responsibility 



64 



23 



78 



18 



0^ 



1 



Table 3 

Where responsibility for study skills lies' 
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University 
respondents 
(N-818) . 



CAE 
respondents 
(tf»913) 



\8oth individual and 
special unit 

Individual academic only 

Special unit only 

Neither ' < 

No information 



u 


21 


23 * 


27 


37 


39 


20 


9 


6 
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IHTgO D UCTtOH TO PART I tj 4 i \ 

Courses In higher education whl$h lead directly to profe^Jpnal 
qualifications, such as medicine, veterinary science, derMstry, archi- 
tecture, engineering and accounting create greater prqb'tMs for course " 
planners than broader based programmes. In traditional ajrjs, science or 
economics faculties. Many of the arguments advanced /Jn#art h about 
student^ 1 freedom to choose tkhat they will tearn qr/hcMfthey w?ll be 
tested cannot be readily sustained 4n £ faculty wnej^/jiarning outcomes 
are specified by the profession wtych'wll.l absorb gWkyatss of that • 
faculty. It I * therefore helpful to have two papeHr^rom ptople with a 
dlose knowledge of changes In medical education, ih&hrst from the 
University of Newcastle, NSW, which admitted Its/f j$ft students to an 
entirely new experience-based programme in 1978. ''aptff the other from the 
University of Queensland where In 1979 a no# ptfg&pme was Introduced 
within an existing Faculty of fedicta*. Be^ea /jj&se \wo papers are 
one which describes the problems of n^lntalnlng'swndards for entrance 
to the engineering profession and one which cmilms the effect of 
state-wide accreditation procedures on course ^igners. * y 

Tlve opening papur, by 6.1. Veletti, points WlMe futility of" limiting 
access to a profession on statistical ground^ &ne and presents a *-ase 
for criterion based assessment In professifeMfacuJtles, giving 
cxartfples from the ] ^wcastle medical cours$ . h M also demonstrates the 
Importance of ?rovsotng students with regiJ<$%nd detailed Information 
(feedback) about their progress. 

E. Stokes traces the history of professional accreditation In a number of 
fields and shows that with the proliferation of tertiary Institutions, 
all aiming to satisfy the requirements of a professional body, Original 
approaches are likely to be discouraged* Under these circumstances, 
claims Stokes, course planners try to please members of the accreditation 
panel rather than shape thefr courses to the needs of the profession. 
This hypothesis Is further supported by R. Wei lard w>«> gives an overview 
of six case studies describing the development and accreditation of 
courses In Victorian CAEs/ He comes tc the rather disturbing conclusion 
that present accredl tat lonr procedures do not fulfil their original pur- 
pose but result In a type of "-academic entrepreneur! ism M . 

The flnal^oaper by C.A.Ccldltr and H.6. Sh*eSan reports on <« survey of 
medical students' assessment of the degree to which first year courses In 
the re-structured medical curriculum In Queensland contribute to the 
qualities sought In a medical practitioner. They conclude that students 
are more likely to he Influenced by the style of Instruction than the 
content of a course when Judging its relevance to their future profes 
sional needs. 
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Undergraduate medical examinations: a 
conflict of interests 



G.L Fdetti 



progrM** dt4(c«t*4 to «4owtloft»: *nd c«ruf <t*tJoo rolo. It* Initial prosr*** «ppropr i«t« 
til* of * structure of fomitlv* «tt«tft0*nt» tnablino. undent* to ml tor tbtlr <mi 

progrtt*. It *1to pfwJtftd t*vt r*l opoortunltUt far ttutftntt to df*onttr«t« tb#l* <o»p«Uac« «t 
^umtlvt (of certification) »miwflt>, TM roewttf 4Ctlvtly ffuldrt stuetnts «Uh thtlr rwwhlU 
*t0« Irrptn«r*1 **4 tptctfft «rn». t 

Cv* tuition of the Initial proffrmt by both ttuknu on* f#culty 1*0 to * Joint propottt for » «or« 

#n4 tf fcctltt «imv*nt pro^r*** «fs«r four Urns. readUck on th« litul 0064 \ it v*ry 
•ncoar*«lri9. towtvtr thcr* r«*»In * ft*f unr*wl*»d difficulties. ^ • 



Tho title of this paper points to an apparent conflict between the 
education and certification roles demanded of examinations. The 
nature of any such conflict is of particular interest td the new 
medical school at the University of Newcastle, N.S.K. From its 
. curriculum-planning stage the school has sought to integrate student 
assessment. into its basic educational philosophy 1 . However, boforo 
outlining its implantation, it wil* be fruitful to re-discover some 
of the 'general dynamics of examinations. This is perhaps best done 
by a series of questions. 

What is required of examinations for certification purposes ? 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary claimed that to certify ; (of doctor) is 
to officially declare (person) insane. Wittingly or otherwise, it did 
not specify 9 the person* • A more applicable version was: to declare 
by certificate, which is "a document formally attesting a fact 
especially in favour of the bearer*. This definition raises two issues 
- both of whJw. are well-known to educationalists. 

One issue involves the way we certify professional status, and two 
examples will highlight acme of these problems. A recent directive by 
the Examining Board of a certain State-baa qd professional group 
outlined a change to standard-scores for describing final year students* 
performance on a comprehensive multiple- choice examination of 
professional knowledge 2 . From the information given one could deduce 
that the Board would anticipate an annual graJjiation (or certification) 
rate of about "4 per cent of Candida tear, ^ithp suggested cut-off score 
was one standard deviation below the statq, population mean score.) On 
the hanl& of this examination alone (whioh raises additional questions 
about its validity and reliability) some 4 * 16 per cent of the three-year 
trainees wall automatically be denied professional status in a siven 
year. Only recently has that Examining Hoard attempted to include 
assessment of practical skills in their formal State-registration 
examination. The problems mentioned here are not exclusive to that 
profession. Howov^ this example highlights difficulties implicit in 
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any system which certifies professional status on the basis of 
statistical criteria alone, rathe* than the achievement of pre- 
determined competences. This particular certification issue is better 
* DOW ^/ft*i tho ar 9 uaent *oz competency- or criterion-;bascd assessment in 
prefexenoR to norm-referenced assessment 3 . f ^ 

The ^cpfc example is drawn from the medical curriculum offered at a 
progressive Canadian university* . Its medical students are not 
r <«iuir<te |o attempt any formal examination during the. entire course. 
The o»u^ y £laced on each student is to generate aolf-improvement by 
freque^ti inference to peer-group evaluations and feedback on formative 
aasigrwehts from various tutors and academic supervisor. These dajta 
fora the^basis for the faculty's recommendation for graduate status and 
hospita$£ internship. However ultimate responsibility for allowing 
graduate^ from any medical school to practise medicine in Canada rests 
*ith a rational registration board, The Licentiate of the Medical 
Council c,f Canada (LMCC) examinations are a 'formidable sot of {six, 
three-hour cult iplo -choice) tests of medical knowledge. In common with 
the example given earlier, no attempt is made to examine clinical or 
practical skills. 

The tragedy of this situation is that madical graduates from this 
Canadian university are competent problem-solvers who, in the inter- 
vening six weeks between graduation and LMCC examinations, must devote 
frenetic energy to the acquisition of medical knowledge and to becoming 
adept at answering multiple-choice questions. To their credi . they 
reportedly perform no better or worse than graduates from more 
conventional medical faculties in Canada. 

Those two examples highlight practical difficulties inherent in systems 
currently used to certify professional status, in the first example, 
the granting of graduate status and professional certification were 
identical processes based on the same examination. It raised the 
problem of norm-referenced certification, since this tended to ignore 
consideration of the dqsired skills. Initiatives in competency-based 
examinations for final -vear medical students have been successfully 
carried out in Adelaide . T^o second example highlighted the 
difference between graduate status and certification to practise 
medicine. Students faced unrealistic pressures as .a result of the ^ 
mismatch between the two requirements. 

There is a second issue concerning the certifying role of examinations. 
It relates to their specific reliability and validity. Using 
traditional medical examinations as a guide one might be forgiven for 
assuming that knowledge is the yardstick of. professional competence. 
However knowledge, particularly in the health sciences, has two mortal 
characteristics. It has not only rapidly expanded within the last 
decade (which makes its **sessment highly idiosyncratic) but it is even 
less immutable than ever before* Hence teste of knowledge alonu may 
not be valid measures for certifying professional status. The ability 
to continually modify one's skills, knowledge and attitudes in solving 
new problems would # sceo more realistic and professional tnan acquisition 
and stereotyped reproduction of the attributes themselves. Of course 
the reliability of any certification process is fundamental to "attesting 
the fact" about a person's competences. As the distinction made between 
the characteristics of prof (josionals^ and non-professid, *s become^ 
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clearer, it should also lead to. the development of core reliable and 
valid procedures to certify professional status. *"* 

T 

Khat is the educational role of aososac* nt? 

Again, a fleeting reference to the Co.. J Oxford Dictionary shoved 
that to "educate t is to train nen tally and norallyj to train (person) . 
to do*.. In educational jargon, this is tantamount to describing 

knowledge* attitudes and psychomotor skills* These three aspects forta t • 

the basis of cany ccespetency«based educational prograxsaes, and the 
undergraduate radical curriculum at Newcastle University is no 
exception. PreNitated learning objectives are defined for individual 
clinical problems. At the end of each academic tern, each student is 
assessed on his demonstrated competence in Integrating these objectives 
,to solve a variety of unseen nodical problem, In designing a 
comprehensive assessment prograaac vhicS reflected thr Faculty's 
general educational philosophy, the following principles or roles 
charged* . 

Any student assess cent should? 

(i) provide 'students with opportunities to 
demonstrate application of knowledge* 
attitudes or skills where appropriate, 
and not just the rocaJU of information! - 

(ii) test for prob lea- solving and probloc^ 
nanagesent as the ooot ixaportant 
applications, besides the use of the 
underlying sciences in justifying 
decisions; 

(ill) allow students who can complete learning 
tasks earlier to proceed with elective 
studies (to foilpv their own interests, 
and procotc independent learning) # but 
at the sasae tirso 

(iv)* allow the other students ©ore ti»e and 
y guidance to achieve competence without 

the problea of intervening (new) 
learning tasks? 

* • 

Cv) provide rapid knowledge of results, with 
an eqphasis on diagnostic information to 
% allow students to eonitor their own 

progress and plan remedial studies; 

(vi) be an open eystea, where standards are 
known, and where the required levels of 

v competence are stated beforehand; 

» 

(vii) encourage assessment of their own and their 
• peers* performance as a oaans toward their 

own further education through observaton, 
discrininat^on and decision-making; 
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(viii) encourage students to carefully evaluate 
this and other aspect* of the educational 
•» prograsoe, towards their future skills in 
Adapting, to and ^ fostering change 
responsibly ( , o. 174)>* 

i > • 
Tho .rapid davelopaent of the Faculty's assessment orograaDO during its 
first year of operation la now wnll-oocuaentcd . By the end 
cf third tira (1978) the Assessment Sub-Coseiitteo had produced a 
ycaking" nodal of an Msessnent progrars» wh*ch sctced acceptable in tho 
-aaln to stufi&nta and offered ,a reasonable cosaroaise bo tut? en education 
and certification rolea. However , so tvo y carfare over tho sane. 
Ter» 4 (1979) vaa particularly strenuous (but stimulating) for students 
and precipitated a set of reco»endaticna froa then about changes irv 
tho titto tabling, fomat and regulations governing assess&tat* Bail dally 
they felt a strong imbalance between roles due to unnecessary 
certification strictures on their developsamt. * 

* 

What vas_tha conflict of interests between the two role *? 

A conflict was possible froa two * tnds of situation. Oao was that both 
education and certification roles were sufficiently vague or poorly - 
defined forT&fcesaasnt to preclude any satisfactory resolution* This 
alternative vas considered* highly unlikely in view of the pro-stated 
philosophy on examinations in this educational progranae. the other was 
that each role was clear, but actually antagonistic - in timing or 
function* A aid-year (1979) review of the separate roles of aseossnent 
vas also cade by the Assessment Sub^Coaaittee and tho following features 
emerged in relation to the earlier-s*entioned education roles Ci) - (vlii) . 

First, students were dissatisfied with the relatively low proportion of 
It-ess testing application of learning, they felt too cany iter , tested 
f*ctuaa recall or basic pattern recognition. Assessors admitted it was 
cuch harder to construct itcna testing proM on- solving (application of 
learning) than those of nodical knowledge* 5=oae felt uneasy about 
providing and accepting broad nodal answers to the force* item*, while 
other assessors insisted on setting itens camly testing Knowledge. 
Ho re appropriate guidance in itea construction was ac obvious solution 
to this conflict* For those students whose prcbica-solving skills were 
not evident on the written aseesenant, the conduct of oral supplementary 
assessments with two examiner* was seen as an effective way of resolving 
earlier doubts on each student's eospetenoe* , 

♦ * 
Second, tests of problem- solving and patient -^w na go ^ant vere notably 1 
acre difficult to construct for first-year students. Reasons for this 
were core in relation to curricplar orientations and the disparate 
choice of clinical problems (particularly in the introductory tern 11 
than to theoretical educational issues* • Another conflict in tho 
assessment of these aspects arose due to the Faculty's pro-occupation 
with clinical problem-solving* Assessors with basic sciences backgrcur^s 
often argued that problem solving could also be examined, and, with wns, 
rigour, within their particular disciplines* Although there were 
adequate opportunities, for this via f creative assessment there fras r.s 
legitiaate way of ensuring that students would atterpt then, this 
conflict essentially rasains unresolved, although tho introduction of 
computer- aided instruction as a curri cuius resource nay provide the 
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necessaxy stimulation for students , and data sources for sore effective 
and breaker problem solving assessments. 



Third, there was no difficulty in alleging students who ccc^lcted 
learning tasks earlier in the tern to proceed with elective studies for 
the remaining period. However a real problem emerged in elation to 
the rest of an intake , which was caused by th$ indirect pressor© on 
those students to attempt the first assees&ent whether they wore ready 
or not. Even with the diagnostic and r*<5«dial support available to 
each student on the basis of this atesessmnt. the fortnight's grace 
before the second assessment fox that tors tumad into a tense period 
of recuperation. Holding second assessment inm&iately after the tern 
vacation did little to alleviate the claustrophobic atmosphere. In 
brief , the ciiaa tabling of assc&smnt was jeopardising the education 
roles, this conflict was resolved by alloying students to * carry- any 
failed assessments over the rex&inder of the year, and by replacing the 
single , written second asses*s©snt with multiple attempts at oral 
dfti&tTQii assessments when the student felt he was able to dessonstrate 
his competence , However a different conflict say .now be created. 
Students »*y choose to r^orc their * failed* term until the end of the 
year - at which stage' they face the formidable task of regenerating 
greater mssbers of coqpotences. Alternatively, they nay worry 
excessively about repatriating the failed tena(s) - to the detriment of 
their concurrent studies* 

On the fifth educational jf-^& mentioned for assessment, concerted 
efforts have been cads i|^le assessors *to identify specific areas of 
deficiency in perforc#/f£&* The overall judgement of each students* 
competence for a terra t& not based on a rigid, pre-de teratned percentage 
of satisfactory 4 tea responses. It is based (albeit ars wavingly) on 
the Assessors' 3udg«ssent of! the likely hindrance to the student's 
subsequent progress caused oy the identified deficiency. Both student 
intakes b£ve accepted this procedure quite readily They are reccsseended 
tq review their examination scripts and the assessors * pecific coaetents 
in their own ttaa, or together with t>>e ia-ulty scr£>er identified to" 
assist their remediation. , 

The sixth role proved to be a vary irjportant w.t« to students in relation 
to the traditional syst* ?i cation surrounding the eaarking of examinations. 
Faculty felt that the best way to receive this long-standing conflict 
was to introduce a focaal tsceting between assessors and students each 
terft« This period was scheduled originally as en opportunity for 
students to participate in, and discuss the xsodel answers give- for, 
marking examination scripts, Any alternative answers to itesas considered 
acceptable by the panel of assessors would be noted prior to the actual 
marking. Similarly, any itesas judged ocbiguous by ^students aight be 
deleted for marking purposes. ^ 

The seventh principle was closely linked to the sixth in practice. The 
Faculty had attempted to convince students on the virtues of the 
assessssent Review session - but with zaodurate success. Suffice to say, 
the original staff* centred organisation of thase sessions was too 
Idiosyncratic on the panel of assessors and the personality of its 
chatraan. The students wanted to conduct the session themselves, free 
frost staff influence* The changed forssat has been highly successful for 
both intakes and ironically, is far sore cossnensurato with the original 
prograssae objectives relating to self-evaluation and peer review. 
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Briefly , the eighth principle continues to cause a ccnfl of interests. 
Fornal student evaluation sessions conducted by a no n~ faculty ©esb^r at 
the end of each ter» have varying levels of patronage. The first intake 
has tended 'to avoid foraal sessions, but these students were 
instrumental 4n recossending changes to the assessment prograsraa and 
. regulations after their Tens $ experiences. The conflict with Faculty 
interests is that it is difficult t3b get representative data froo this 
intake which will promote other changes to the educational programs© 
for subsequent intakes, However, in viev of their Siique position in 
. the Faculty this cay be equally beneficial until the systen has had a 
chance to operate properly. 

In sussary*, this paper has identified see* of the essential features of 
the* certifying and educating roles which can be expected z£ examinations . 
In each of ti>e situations described the conflict* of interests between 
these roles in the aedical faculty at Newcastle has been resolved by 
open and instructive criticism for change. In proceeding with these 
changes Ithas been invaluable to refer to the clearly-defined educational 
pfograsae objectives of the Faculty.. That the innovative naecre of phe , 
aasesssent aodel continues to survive is a tribute to* the flexible, 
prcbleo-solving approach raade by both students and faculty. 
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mu ?rofti»io** rc*u1rt tbw* **o wl*H to Join' tf* promts !ca to **&rt*t* « couru of tivS? 10 *o 
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1. PRESMatg 

In this paper the accreditation of courses of study vhich grant 
adaissien to vail defined professions is discussed* Tho discussion 
loads to uo55o principles vhich aay have application in core general 
accreditation systeas. However, the accreditation of courses, other 
than professional courses, 'is not specifically discussed. 

2. HISTORICAL BACKGSQgKD * 

The early history of the Medical Profession gives scee insight into 
the origins of the current practices cf professional accreditation. 
In Esgland, in the reign of Henry VX r Gilbert Kyacr appeared with two 
eurveyeors of the Faculty of Physic and tv6 Masters of the craft of 
Surgery before the Mayor, of the City of London u» a«ek authorisation 
for a professional organisation. Their rule* were neant to ensure 
that practitioners were properly qualified, and were rewarded Measur- 
ably after the deserving of their labour*. They were also to treat 
the poor and needy free of charge end search t^o shops for quack 
rasedies and pour theo la the gutter. It is doubtful if the petition 
*»« ever granted and the Physicians went on to higher status whilst 
the Surgeons lost status and becase associated with the Barbers. 
They were not^ again x unlted iu one profession until ©any years later. 

In 1518 Henry VIII granted a charter to the Boyal College of 

Physic Jans, largely due to the efforts of JTbcewis Una ere who had been 
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educated at both Oxford and Padua* The subsequent Act of 1522 stated 
"that it was necessary and expedient to provide that no person bo 
suffered to exercise and practice physic and only those persons that 
be profound, sad and discreet, ground edly learned, and deeply studied 
in physic.* Ho person, except a graduate c.? Oxford or Cambridge, 
should be allowed* to practise physic unless examined and approved by 
the College* , The College also had overflight of physicians and the 
scrutiny of jaedicines. (1) 

The syatees of education for the professions graduniy evolve^ over 
the years with our present systess largely evolving over the past 150 
years. In. ©any professions, prior to the development of f onaal 
professional education, candidates for the prof ession were articled 
to practitioner who were responsible for developing, both their 
theoretical and practical knowledge. After the ccopietion of articles 
the candidates were adaitted to practice. In oany, cases good social 
connections were acre useful than academic competence. The cocsnunity 
gradually becaae concerned about the competence of professional peopl 
and »ore effective systems of regulation were set up. 1 These 
generally consisted either of statutory requirements leading to 
registration, or of tighter control of entry standards by the prof- 
essions themselves, statutory control is exercised in Australia in 
the areas involving health, public safety and law. The statutory 
licensing provisions are generally the responsibility of the states 
and ©ay require candidates to sit for examinations set by the 
statutory authorities or alternatively the authorities nay accredit 
certain acadeaic courses. The professions, likewise, »Jy set thelrv 
own entry examinations or accredit acadenic courses. On the whole,, 
there has been a sove, over the years, away frco formal entry 
examinations to accrediting of courses conducted in Universities ar*i 
Colleges. • 4 \ 

-t 

Absost all professions .now require entrants to under take a formal 
course of study in an academic Institution followed 'by a period of 
supervised practical training. In soae professions this initial 
period say be followed by further study and experience to gain a 
specialist qualification. *?ith the rapid rate of development of 
knowledge and practice aany professions have becaae concerned about 
the ability of their aoabers to keep up to date. This has lead to 
consideration of compulsory continuing education as a requirement 
for professionals to retain their accreditation. 

The use of qualifying cxaainations, set by statutory or professional 
bodies, has often been, criticised on educational grounds. In 
Australia these paginations provided a tacans of entry to t&any prof- 
essions for over a century. Candidates studied as best they could 
and then sat for the qualifying examinations. 

Professor W.C. Kcrnot, the first professor of engineering at the 
University of Melbourne, was a particularly trenchant critic of such 
examinations'* (2) In 1899 Kernot wrote x 

Examinations, unless conducted with great care, nay 
do harr and even with the utoost cart, will sc©e~ ^ 
tines give fallacious results. X confess X do - 
not like examinations standing alone so to speak. 
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All .examiners have their pccuMarities, their 
petfSibjecta* and their f avou&ft* fcays o£ 
looking thee, ^ A system of crossing spring a - 
k C ' n. • up* 1 -and all tJ5e*litfcle idiosyncrasies of th§ 
- \ * * # examiner s are keerily observed by -tjhe crassaer s. •* . 

• V * 'V -Jrhs.result: is that a g^ .M^uiK^aOT^ will 

faii^. r a»3 A,yery inferior man judici jsiy cfcaa- 
»ed .will ^pass,--^- Great ^tjdgoraent is heedeS 7 to- 
make a sound examiner . i question whether any 
- b « one can really bo a proper examiner Unlesa he 
has had large Reaching ex^ience* and is able 
to, fully center into the dif f icUlfeies and eon* 
fusions- of cdnd o£ beginners*. The good N exa»i 
i$ broad*©ibded , sympathetic, anxious to discern 
the points of. aerit, to .sift the wheal; from the *, 
chaff. He appreciates the trouble of the % 
. learner , % and allows for the haste, excitement 
and generally unfavourable condition under 
which examinations are held. Such a one is a. 
treasure, for he is rare. 

Kernot wis a perceptive, innovative and farsighted man **ith a refresh- 
ingly sound viev*of the principles of good education. He did not live 
at peace with the bureaucrats of his day. ' ~7 

During the period of development of foroajt accreditation procedures 
the mechanises used to accredit academic courses have ranged f ran 
simple acceptance of courses to elaborate accreditation procedures. 
At the one extreme, virtually no formal control has been exercised 
over teaching institutions; senior academics Jaave .served w statutory 
boards and councils of professions, providing an effective bridge 
between the teaching institutions and. the bodies concerned, iftis 
practice follows the tradition established by the acceptance of 
Otford and Cambridge graduate's by the Royal College of Physicians in 
the tiae^bf -KenryVlII. 

#ith the jarolifepation of teaching institutions in recent years rso»e 
formal |rr^^cment^ have jbeen adbpied.. Th'ese arrangements have 
4^neroUy) required £he teachingtins tiittt iojn to mafce«a formal submiss- 
ion and undergo inspection *hy an accrediting panel. \ 

In extreme cases accrediting bodies have prescribed de :ai.\ed sylla- 
buses vhich teaching institutions are required to foil >w. It is 
suggested that this latter practice is educationally uMesirable in 
that it limits the freedom of teaching institutions to assign effect- 
ive courses. 1 

3. Tm'hsmtxn POSITION 

With the rapid development of tertiary education since the publica- 
tion of the Martin, Report in 1964, a number of controlling bodies 
have been established at state and ccasaomtealth level* In the 
Universities fcjhese bodies have cojvcerntwi themselves vi£h course 
viability and distribution of funds'. In the Colleges of Advanced 
Education they have also c one er ned, themselves with the detailed 
accreditation of courses* 
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Th* recently amended Victorian Post Secondary Act provides for the 
Boat S^iflwry jaucation pp^issipn/tq^^ riew,coux;ses ard 

wior aae^ents to existing courses in both. the Univ^r»itie^an* r % . 
^ ,Cg|^^a^ v Myai^ed £&ucation in Victoria-., It also pro^Tdgs; fc^an""* 
^^^i&^qn B^d to accredit- 'courses in the 'College? aintsg^tSe 
\Ccm^^ that a College is. capable of.. adequately Controlling 

.t^>ac^e»^ - ' : * "t; ■ 

ft TKe wr^dngr; out of .this ^ana^ement in Victoria will be viewed,*?i£h - 
v ^j^«tt : ^y those who are reB^'nsible for the design of courses in 
' ^tK|tGoliegisN ; im^lso <i>y we^professipns. 

Jb recent t^ittee.pf Ine^irjr, into the Engineering Profession in 
United .tixS^dak/ (The Fiifi&ston Ccsaaittee) (3) has* proposed . - * , 
i^iernal; accrctfifatioiv a statutory j&tional authority to ensure* 
Jiigfi stpdards and continuing reievance w ; The provision is to 
«pp£y fo both Universities and Polytechnics offering, professional 
^engineering courses* The recomendation was grudgingly / accepted 
by the Vice Chancellors and openly rejected by the Staff Associations. 
The Finnistoh C^ia^tt&e was concerned about the decline in the 
economic power of .British Manufacturing , industry and saw a need for 
considerable refona of British engineering education. The accredit- 
ation model proposed was essentially based on one currently used to 
accredit engineering courses in tho United States of America which 
is operated by the Engineering Council for Professional Development 
(ECPD). 

O 

Professions endeavour to control the standards and conduct of their 
Busabers in the following ways** 1 ✓ 

i) by controlling the basic education and initial 
practical experience of candidates for the 
profession. 

ii) by the enforcement of a code of ethics. 

lii) by the provision of learnecT society activities 

to allow exchange oi ideas and ta keep members * ^ ; 
avar^e of new developments iri v prof essiohal practice. 

. * * • »* ... 
lv) by supervision of ktjandards of practice*. 

lit general, whenever the competence of a profession is questioned, 
an endeavour is made to tighten the control of the profession over 
the education of candidates, for the profession. This is generally 
easier to achieve than detailed supervision of the conduct and skill 
of the practitioners.' 

A point has now been readied in prof eQ&i^naft education where the 
coupling of professional accreditation wjrftj general accreditation 
is resulting in a complex bureaucrnctic procedure v&ich may place 
conflicting demands upon the teaching-institution. There is a risk 
of academics designir^r courses to satisfy their "perceived view of 
the requirements o*f* "accrediting bodies and the idiosyncracies of 
thoso who serve on the bod ie?. Xn the long, term this—is likely to 
inhibit, educational innovation and lead to stagnant courses. 



The steps which have to be followed tStffftain accreditation of an 
engineering "course in a. Victorian College Are shown in Appendix A. 
?f 'the coWee .being accred^^ raiy&es^licyjissues, further su&- 
. coowfittees mayj|e in^tedT yfco the systi^tS «ea* speSif ical'ly with 

' She process, is rather like a. game! of snakes and ladders played on a 
. bD^rd. with , srfakeo and jio 4 ladders. never goes forw&d any further 

than btt^cteserves and one ma$: *t>2aes go. backward ..^ A point* has been 
reached where "the cost and educational effectiveness of the whole 
nrocebs needs to be critically examined* 

4. * THE NEED FOR ACCREDITATION 

At the outset it must be asked what accreditation procedures measure 
and control. It is interesting to note. that even though the presti- 
gious privately funded engineering schools in America rarely seek 
formal accreditation their graduates are eagerly sought after. 

a 

Accreditation may ensure that the right environment is present for 
good education to occur, it is doubtful if it can ensure, absolutely, 
that good education will occur. There are, nevertheless, sound 
arguments for ensuring that an environment is present in which good 
education can occur, particularly when th*e institutions concerned 
are in a state of transition. * 

In this paper it is proposed to restrict the discussion of the need 
for accreditation and the form which accreditation may take to 
professional courses. 

As a foundation for the argument, it is suggested that the following 
prepositions are a reasonable concensus of public opinion upon which 
to base such arguments. ^ 

i) In a publicly funded education system, which is* 
competing' for funds^with other desirable community 
actixiti'es, it i3 necessary, to ensure' that the 
^cousja&s off ered are* needed by the community on 
" ufctlitarUri or cultural grounds. 

. ii) The community has fright to expect that people 
:- offering their slices as j>rpf eusio;ials have 
. r ftceivea a s^isfa£tOTy'*e4u£tt£5.on and achieved 
a proscribed level of competence. 

/ 

ill) ,A^y stuocr»t entering a professional course 
has r'*ght to expect that he will be t taught 
' current and relevant material and that he 
will find himself in an environment in which 
he c&n develop hie latent abilities to the* 
full. He sho^ild also cxpect-to be taught in 
a manner which will ensure that he can cope 
with change during his career. 
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*he first -proposition is concerned with the viability of courses or 
areas" of study and will not be pursue? in this paper. The second 
third propositions form the basis of arguments for a system of 
^fbroditation, 

It_ie cost important that arguments* about viability and accreditation 
a*e .clearly distinguished, The minimum , requirements for accredita- 
tion/ however,* do set the leveL.of resources required in arguments 
a^t-coprsei vittbiUty". ' Viability is concerned with community needs 
and economic*, accreditation is concerned with quality of education, 

5. THg kECEOWrSMS OF ACCREDITATIOK 

•V 1 1 

The determination of the standards of professional practice in a 
particular profession is a complex issue which is largely arrived at 
by concensus within the profession. As a result of new discoveries, 
what was acceptable practice ten years ago may not be acceptable 
today. As the skill of the professional increases so do community 
expectations. In an undergraduate professional course the following 
elements may be found: 

Fundamental knowledge which is well established or 
* subject to 7i slow rate of change, (the fundamental 
principles of mathematics) . 

Knowledge, which has a degree of uncertainty, which 
may be rapidly changing but which represents the 
• ^'best material available at the time. 

*• 

Skills, both intellectual and manual, which are 
needed by the practitioner in his everyday work. 

Principles of professional conduct (ethics) and 
other material which enables the professional to 
interface with the. community at large. * 
^ * * * ♦ 

1 Xt will be recognised that there are tangible and ia tangible elements 
within this list. The intangibles are very difficult to measure, 
even for staff who are constantly in touch vi'j) a body of students. 
It may be virtually impossible for an accreditation committee, 
consisting of outsiders, to measure them. For example, how does one 
measure if an engineering or architecture course is likely to pro- 
duce creative designers? v 

It is also interesting to note that both academics and accreditation 
% committees are not held responsible for the incompetent or unethical 
practices of their students in later life. 

/It is possible to draw up a list of items which an accreditation 
committee may reasonably examine. The list will include* 
The course rationale. 

Formal syllabuses, including prescribed reference material. 
Formal examinations and other assessment procedures, 
laboratory wrk,field work, fclinical work. 
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*liyoicaI facilities, tjqufpaent and library* 
Ancillary services, * 
Adequacy of- staf £ numbers. ■ 1 
adequacy, of support staff. 

{Nullifications, experience and activities of Academic sta*f 
* e*g* / qualifications 
published work: 
research interests 
professional interests 
ccrounity involvement 
teaching ability ' „ 
educational innovation 

The accreditation ccmmxttce may talk to staff and students to gain 
impressions of attitudes within the teaching department* Another 
oossibility, which requires the course to have run-for a while, is 
to* look at the careers of graduates from the course. The method is 1 
used by the coraaunity and often reflects in students showing a 
preference fox; well established prestigious te&cHing departments. It 
does have seme difficulties as a formal accreditation procedure, not 
the least of which is the time taken tp obtain feedback. Beyond this 
point there has to be a reliance on the fact that Competent profess- 
ionals, conducting an arademic course, should be capable of ex or cl- 
ing a degree 4 of independent judgement' in the design of a coarse* 
They should also have the freedom to make rapid* adjustments to a 
course to meet developments in Knowledge or practice* It should, in 
fact, be a requirement of accrecfitatibn that a mechanism to effect 
change is present, in the teaching. department. 

Competent academics, observing students over a three* or four year 
course, should also be the people best able to determine if the 
students have gained the knowledge and competence necessary for thjo 
to en^er the initial period of professional practice. After a period 
of supervised practice it is then for the profession to finally 
decide whether the candidate should be admitted to the full member- 
ship of the profession. * 

i 

6* . HHP SHOOlD COKDOT ACCREDITATION? 

It is submitted that accreditation should be conducted hy a single, 
properly constituted body at reasonable intervals of time* In a well 
regulated course it should not be necessary to reaccredit at less 
than three to £ive year internals* 

For the academic* staff, the most valuable functions of a formal 
accreditation procedure will be the establishment of aims and 
objectives for the course and' the careful planning. of the material 
of the course. A course needs to be planned by the staff who will 
t*sach the course within the teaching institution. The planning group 
may then benefit from discussions with a critical, informed, yet 
sympathetic group of people to ensure that the aims of the course are 
realistic, the material relevant ai^the educational metljods sound. 

Such an accrediting group can alpo examine the routine matters listed 
earlier and assist vhe course planners to maintain proper standards 



relative to othor courses of a similar nature. 

With the need to maintain the confidence of the community in the 
competence of piof easier! people, it is desirable that each profess- 
ion plays .a major role in tie accreditation of bourses of study in 
its £rea.«" The judgements about suitability and relevance of the 
material in the course mist be made by £he members of the* profession. 

There is also a need in undergraduate education to ensure that the 
course* is based on a sound philosophy of education. This will largely 
be concerned with the role of tho professional as a mnaber of society 
and will ensure that the professional can see his work in the context 
of the society of which he is a meab-tr* 

Finally, there ir a need to ensure tnat the educational methods used 
to teach th& cou&s*. are sound and that adequate resources are 

available* 1 

* * 

This points to an accrediting panel consisting predominantly of 
members of the profession, bothjpraetitionere and teachers* together 
with people who can look at educational philosophy and method. The 
group must bo prepared to discuss the bourse freely with those 
responsible for its design. It oust also be prepared to acknowledge 
innovation and progress. - 

In this way a reasonable measure of control over standards can be 
maintained without maintaining a weighty bureaucratic process that 
will ultimately stifle innovation and development. 

7. SgKHARY 



i) ' txho cccaunity will continue to demand control over 

fthe standards of education in professional courses. 

ii) The setting of prescribed syllabuses by a central 
body,-is rejected as beisg educationally unsound. 

iii) The granting of complete freedoms* to the acad^aic 
inrtituion to design and conduct its courses, witn 
the students then being required to sit for an 
external licensing examination, is seen as providing 
inadequate assessment of the candidate and the 

• possibility of unsound education. ^ 

iv) The best compromise is obtained by allowing a tearhing 
department -to design its courses and examine its 
studer***- " The course should be accredited by a 
single competent 'panel, consisting of member r C? the 
prof ession and people ccopetent in educational- 
philosophy and method. 

v) The accreditation panel' aho»tld determine that, the 
philosophy and modus opoXurdL of the course are sound 
and that adequate staff and resources are available. 
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• vi) In the last resort the standards of education 
depend on the professional competence, scholar- 
ship and enthusiasm of the teachers. 
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1* OF THE STUDY ^ 

The study focused on the nature of planning decisions cade in the 
development of new courses for approval in Victorian Colleges of 
Advanced Education, six new course developments approved in the years 
1977 and 1978 vero selected as case studies* Data ve re collected on 
therm courses froo the point of initiation of the d4%elopoents through 
to tfce point of final epproval by the Victoria Institute of Colleges 
(V.I.C.) or the State Collet;^ of Victoria (S.C.V.) and was obtained 
fro© sixrotes of 00 e tings, course docuaents, correspondence and from 
interviews with principal participants in the decision caking. 



2. THE SYSTEM OF COPRSE ACCREDITATION 

It •rhould be noted that in Victoria recent developments in the co- 
ordination of post-secondary education have included the establishment 
of the Victorian Post-Secondary Education Cocsaission {V.P.S.B.C.) and 
the progressive transfer of V.X.C. and S.C.V. responsibilities to this 
body. In Kovessber 1979, the V.X.C. Council resolved that responsibil- 
ity for all course approvals for 1982 and thereafter, bo transferred 
to V.P.S.E.C. Recent legislation, passed by the Victorian Parliament 
this year, has provided for the appointment of an * Accreditation Board' 
to investigate courses and advise th* V.P.S.E.C. on their accredita- 
tion. As a consequence of this, course accreditation procedures appear 
to be In a state of flux. A critical review of strengths and weak- 
nesses of the systea is thus very tixsely. 

lfce V.X.C. and S.C.V. had evolved broadly similar administrative pro- 
cedures to be followed by colleges in planning new courses for 
accreditation. These procedures established review rwchanisss for an 
initial course proposal and a subsequent final course suboissicn and 
set down requirements tor the content of course proposals and course 
submissions. Each authority had a governing body which delegated 
responsibility for carrying out accreditation procedures to a support- 
ing eoeaittee structure. A course whlcU received, approval of state 
authorities normally would bo submitted to the Australian Council on 
Awards in Advanced Education for national registration of the cward for 
the course* 




Houston ahd Har sa n (1979) cited numerous cricicissa of tho course 
accreditation process. These included i 

* Lack of uniformity in proccdurtso 

* ttisatiafactory composition of cossalttgos reviewing 
course auhaisaions 

* ' Cncleaa and/or inappropriate criteria used to judgS 

course submissions ' ' v . 

* Qanfusioo over the nceeacjatura of awards 

* ' Successive d a aa nda placed on college* resource^ in 

preparing submissions 
9 T±ae del eye in gaining approval 

In spite of these criticises, by and large the benefits of tho systeh* 
were widely appreciated according to Houston and Barsan, Strengths of 
tho cystca included i 

* Reasonable assurance of the academic credibility ef new 
courses •> 

* Encourageaont of "outside invoivcaont in course development 
and the activities «f college? 

* Assistance in the aaintenance and improvement of educational 
standards t 9 

♦Findings of tho present study provided consignation of criticism* 
regarding tiae delays and raised a number of other issues in relation 
to course accreditation which warrant closer investigation. 



3> PIANHIMG TIHB 

There was considerable variation in the amount of ti ne taken ^in planning 
the six courses ee. -cted as rase studies. ^ Tho total planning period was 
between 23 aonths to 72 Booths in the six courses. The proportion of 
this tiase occupied by the fojcnal decisioa-tiaJtin^ process through the 
cosaitteo structures of the V.I.C. and/osr S.C.V. was between 20% and 50*. 
Five of the six courses contained phases of decision -saXlng in which 
detailed course development proceeded at the individual colleges even 
though the process of HTonaal approval of initial course proposals had 
not been coopleted^at the V.I.C* or'S.C.V.. This can be attributed to a 
combination of threa~Tactors. Firstly, there .were tise lags by the 
V.I.C. and S.C.V. in undertaking and completing the process of formally 
reviewing initial course proposals. Secondly, there appeared to bo a 
deliberate effort on the part of *so©a college course planners to aain- 
tain the ocm e ntua of the course development rather than await fora&l 
approval of initial cour^j proposals by the V.I.C, or S.C.v.. Thirdly, 
in ^he case of two of the courses, it is likely that the colleges 
course planners acted on informal advice and proceeded to full develop- 
ment of the course once their initial course proposals were roccexsended 
by the first ecmittee of review within the V. i.e. /S.C.V. cceaittee 
structure. 
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the V.X*C. and S.C.V. both provided annual tine d&adlines for colleges 
to subsdt initial coarse proposals and full course submissions. Those 
deadlines vsxe intended to provide adequate ttee for the formal review 
of prr£osal& and eubcaissicaB to occur. Hoveves* these deadlines were 
not adhered to vhen the six courses were beinsf developed and in so£e 
caaoft tdbae delays in the foKs&l processing of course submissions say 
h^wo bad deleterious efiects* Tfcot* was evidence that college course 
planners felt rnlat&vely powerless to influence events* becajg© frus- ' 
traced and increasingly questioned the. objectivity and vdsuco of , 
V*cC.C*/S*C»7» ccmittee easbsrs. Tise* delays taeent that further det- 
ailed course planning in preparation for implementation of courses 
tended to be brought to a standstill in soz& eases. Houston and Hanaan 
{1978} indicated that colleges often argued that they were unable to 
respond quickly to identified coczsunity needs because of the ticse tafcen 
to foraally process course submissions. Hie study provided clear evi- 
dence that the period between developing an' initial proposal and gaining 
final approval of a full course subaissioa was often a very lengthy one. 
Over such periods of tice there could be substantial changes ir. educa- 
tional and cosassanity needs*, 



4* ^mX^TXCegtfrVSBSu^ &DK1HI STRATTVK COK5ID£R&yX0&S 

The findings of the study Indicated that another important area of con- 
cern was the relative interplay between educas i^.al considerations and 
administrative considerations in planning the six courses* 

^&mistrative procedures and guidelines existed in relation to. 

' (i) the broaS phases of course planning 

" (11) The * £orsaat of initial course proposals 

(iii) the ferw&t of full course .subcxissions 

fiv) Ttm iixm deadlines for making subaissions 

because the forsat of initial course. proposals vas prescribed tnere 
evidence that course planners cade decisions on detailed course cotter 
to coolly with fbrxsat requirements^ rather than on th* basis "that the 
decisions ve-e intrinsically i#£«rtant in planning courses This, .also 
tended to be true in relation to the full course subdission . Whilst 
course structure and, content decisions appeared to be, intrinsically 
important to course planners, decisions on need tended tc bo directed 
towards justifying, the course to the V.X.C./S.C.V. and other decisions 
wort* often superficial in nature to coeply with forssat requirements. 
Initial course proposals typically did not contain any detailed evidence 
of proposals in the light of the initiating college's educational ales 
and existing and proposed courses in other colleges* 

Administrative procedures strongly influenced both the type and sequsr*v« 
of decisions aade in planning the six courses* In f£ve of the six 
courses, decisions aade in the forsai reviewing of ths initial course 
proposed and fall course subaissions. accounted for between 40% and 50% 
of the tOwal pldBining decisions recorded* A substantial part of these 
forssal decisions related to the initial course proposal or full course 
subaissioa as a whole* rather than to dojtailed course oatters. This 
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©eant that a large, volts* of duplicated documentation p«see4 through 
forsai cosaitteaa, and was. not ©abject to detailed scrutiny, in soc* 
°~ tbor* ware detailed course Batters about which no deci- 

sion vara s&ada over the entire planning period. Sfccse cattera included 
arching s»thcds, assescsent j^thods, evaluation, and administration. 
In* forsal reviewing process failed to identify these emissions; 

*! ?»S*ira«»t initial course* proposal© and full course submis- 
sions bo devaicp*d according to prescribed guidelines seesed to produce 
a norming effect on. deciaicn-caking by precluding or ninialring con- 
sideration of divergent or creative solutions. Between the phases of 
fomal decisicn-saklng which tended to occur in long cycles, th-ro w*r* 
feraal decisions enveloping, appraising and amending detailed course 
setters in .a saunar aptly described by Kirst and talker (1971) as 
esxial analysis and piecaaeal alteration 1 . 



s v Morevarxoss of cdgsse puksbbs 

The study revealed that course* planners in the six courses in general 
vorfesd c*tresely hard in attempting to develop courses which reflected 
the collective wisdoa of other staff, coarse ccaaittees and representa- 
tives fros industry and professional groups. Hotvithatanding this, 
there van in a masher of the courses, evidence of whet Right be terped 
academic entrepreneuraliffi3» . in soss* casas, courses vera initiated 
partly in* response to the V.X.C, master planning process which invited 
proposals frca colleges. Proposals vera developed and submitted without 
such regard for the deaand or need for courses, (Factors such aa the 
acedcaic plarfs of the college and the expertise of the staff secacd to 
be of greater importance.) m one case, a staff ocsber was specifically 
appointed in the initial phase of planning to develop and eventually 
isplcaent tb* course. Planning was based largely on the conviction that 
this van an appropriate area of development by the college rather than 
a demonstrated need* 

She use of needs data provided further evidence of 'academic entrooren- 
euralisa* . In no course was' needs data collected in order to genuinely 
quastion whether the course should be developed. Heeds data vas typi- 
cally collected in the full course envelopment phase and consequently 
wxrse planners had csade a ccn^idorable invastsasnt o* tiso and energy 
in planning the course. <3hia aay explain why needs data ware sainly 
directed at justifying the course and were always interpreted in the 
cost favourable light rather than objectively reported » 

there was evidence of the existence of vested political interest in the 
foraal processing of two of tba courses.* One course vas subject to a 
protracted period of review by the V.X.C. Liaison Cocaittee on Sub- 
Professional Courses. This appeared to be a result of political con- 
flict between T.A.F.B. authorities <nd the V.X.C, as such as any 
Matters of concern with the* course itself. The other course experienced 
difficulty in gaining a recccsaandation for approval froa a V.X.C. 
academic cccnittee. there was evidence that this cossaittee 1 © attitude 
was influenced by the views of a isesfcer who was *rca another V.X.C. 
college which had strong involvement in siailar courses. The initiat- 
ing college on the other hand had no representative on the comlttee. 
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6^ FOSSIL BZVSS* Am THE *t?GALITY OF XKPLSKEKSATKgj 

■ * 

Houston sad Harman (19783 indict: *a the general nature of a prcblen 
vhich xgpaiag largely unanswerable unless research is undertaken on 
the isp?«saeatAtica of approved courses. * 

* * A course proposal say 4>a judged to be of high 
• 'quality; appropriate staff* facilities and 
* . > resources cay be available? but this does not 
actcssatlcally guarantee high quality jof cot- 
cos&s, (p. 65) 

In contrast to those of the V.X.C., S.C.V* procedures included provi- 
sion for & aaoch poza detailed reviev of course suboissions by accredi- 
tation sub-ccssittees . Consequently f in feso^case of one of the six 
courses, selected because it was developed vithin the S.C.V, systea, 
there v^s considerable aaandaent and further development of detailed 
course natters contained in the full course submission before it was 
finally approved* is vol of detailed review and aac nd aent did not 

occur during the force! processing of any of the other V.X.C- based 
courses-, tbe difference pttveen the Y.X.C. and S.C.7. in this respect 
sight be expected to produce differences in the quality of implementa- 
tion, however, little is known about this fundamental question ♦ 



CCKCXGDING DISCUSSION 



The findings of tha study provided evidence that administrative proce- 
dures had a pervasive influence on the planning process, in that they 
tended to circumscribe the Influence of educational considerations by 
placing emphasis on forcal requirements* 

It isr interesting to speculate what the planning/ process night have 
been if the central purpose of an Initial course proposal vas tr desson- 
etrate that a need existed and if there van a relative freedom fres 
foraal guidelines, administrative tise requirements and formal c ccaa i ttee 
structure*, it is possible to argue free theoretical coda is of planned 
change, that identification of the need for prograssaas is an important 
initial phase of planning , {a,g* Zaltsaa, Florio and SikorsJci, 1977), 
If this vaa the prise taak vhich course planners had to undertake before 
proceeding, it is likely that further detailed course develcpoent would 
be jatsch sore solidly grounded on an effective i reformation base. Rela- 
tive freedoa f'reo administrative constraints after a need was demon- 
strated, could oerait course planners to has** their decision -asking acre 
strongly on perceived educational considerations. Planning night incor- 
porate a core systematic decisicn-staklng process *hich involved prcblen 
diagnosis, creative consideration of alternative educational strategics 
and ssodeis, and previa ion for evaluation of teplewntetion. 

Shis sort of speculation raises irjportant questions about the r rc f° s " 
aional attitudes of course planners. If they vere able to develop 
courses within the coatext ol relative freedca, centre planners would 
need to demonstrate a high level of atadesic responsibility and 
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professional coEspetstnct* Whilst tho ©tud«. revealed isolated examples 
of *acad«jaic entrepr<meuraliiEa , .and vests*, merest, the general 
<juality of thp dacisicr-tsaking process supports the view' that provid- 
ing greater frtradaca frcss sdainistratiw procedures and guidelines could 
result in course planning which is csoro strongly grounded on' educational 
theory and practice. 
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First year medical students' -autonomy — Its. 
impact on response to courses 



G.A. Colditz & M.G, Skeekan 



** en Integral component In the Introduction of * nt* curricula* by tta faculty of fediclne at ttw # 
UQlvtrslty of Queensland, an evaluation of the curricula* by a Faculty. iub*coee*ljtt«« counted 
In »$75* A set of character Istlcs of * content pedicel £r*ctltlcr*r, a^resc* upon by the evalua- 
tion juxwlttee* j*s suJSlvltftd Into lho*s which can be developed through courses bated on didactic 
instruction I ho 10 which can bo developed through less fomelly structured courses. Subject* 
«or« rated by students, at the couplet loft of each semester, for the eeteot to uhich each encouraged 
or discouraged these chsrecter Istlcs* Two courses. "Introduction to Wealth end Society" 1 end 

introductory ftedttef Socio! 09/% *er* feted core highly then other sabjects «s cnceersalne these 
characteristics, that 1st curiosity, e&lllty to initiate s*tf~dl reeled activity, eblUtf to be 
supportive en* encouraging, ability to *«ke decisions, self-cenf(deo.e < c*psthy, arid capacity to 
participate In o*s'« c*« education. The *ore traditional precllnlce 1 subjects of Physics, 
Chesistry* Zoology and Introductory Cell 8foio$y *»re rated *»*t hlon. T for enceura$«Jent. of 
fetentfte meacry, attention to detail* and (punctuality, neatness end orderliness, 

fvrit*ttet* t ***n the acedeefc performance of, students io* their elective subjects ^as coopafed «*lth 
their performance »r, the set course subjects. It v*i fours* that students attained significantly 
h^ner arade* in the eUctive subjects, the -indication of these"* findings in relation to student 
freemen ercd "perfommc* ulthln professional courses will be discussed. f 

1 ; 
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Xt is .apparent that the "attitude© of all staff involved in health care 
delivery are basically 'responsible for all that is good or bad or 
controversial in oodem health care* Consequently, the role 'of the 
Universities ir> promoting and influencing the attitudes of acdical 
graduates is crucial. George Killer ,(1978) has, recently stated, *We 
cay ve want sensitive, thoughtful , 'analytic , independent scholars, 
Usn treat tho» like Belgian geeso being stuffed for pSto* de foie gras". 
Ufcewise, Billiard Jason (1979) hail stated - 

Ke still have not acknowledged that the basic education* 
in our profession does nothing to foster. a lifetime of 
continuing growth and development. Indeed nearly every- 
thing that happens during o&r u&sic education mitigates 
the development of those skills and attitudes raoat 
necessary for a lifetime of eontinuing self -education 
and productive learning/* * 

Statements such as these in the literature led the Faculty of Hedigine 
Curriculua evaluation Sub-Cossaittee, established to evaluate the under- 
graduate radical course at the University of Queensland, to include in 
this evaluation a study of, the extent, to which the various -twrscs 
taught within the Faculty were encouraging the development of character- 
istics considered to be those of a cx&petent radical practitioner. The 
Evaluation Sub-^ossaittes, after a review of the literature and consider- 
able debate/ agreed upon a set, of l£ characteristic© of a competent 
mdical practitioner (Table 1) . Students entering Medicine 1 in the 
first week of the 1979 academic year were circulated with the list of 



* 5 ^ r ^ cter f? tics * vere all Acuity acadcsic staff .° The five 
itess salec^cd &y the Faculty as $H© cost is^ortaht are set out in 
Table 2. it ia of, note ttiat four of the five characteristics selected 
by the students corresponded with these chosen by the Faculty staff, 
^ <^y .exception^ being that the student* replaced 1 the staff selection 
of capacity for es^athy with ability to be supportive aad encouraging. 

^jyJtediSSi^. *oov|B0or v ju| introduced 1 ^ 1,979' following the curriculust 
^y^^Bt^ H^^ Chejai^try; l^ysics arid Cell Biology wore 

^ctures and, sefc practical classes with assesn- 
l^lVfi^^ of material delivered in lectures and 

t^S* 80 *.* .*o*m*&( SpcSJqlp^ end &&oducticn to. Bealth and Society 
ver« taught and iimiK^ in 
aeaiaars and usignene ^&rfeV Students given a free choice of 
topics for scadnars and for rmch assignment work, as yell as being able 
to pace the rat** at ^ch they covered, the oatsrial* Shis is in con- 
• traft with the tutorials in Fhysieiv, Cheaistry and Anatorav, phich vr,ro 
still teacher-centred sessions* 



The data reported herb represent «l e»all segoent of the overall evalua- 
tion data (Sheehan and Coldit&V 1980) obtained by mans of question- ' 
naires which were circulated and coopleted by the students in the last 
week of each seaestor, prior fco-their exass. A covering letter from the 
Dean stressed tha con f ide n ti a l nature of the students* responses* In 
addition, an effort was aade to have the questionnaires evicted prior 
to the cotasa in order to reaaove the bias tWch would have resulted if 
students concluded their quos&oon&irfts after knowing how well they had 
deno in each of the courses. Two hundred and thirty-four of 239 
students in the year collated the questionnaires * first se&ester, as 
dfd 230 of "240 students in second seaes^er*^ 



When asked to indicate whether each subject encouraged * neither 
encouraged or discouraged, or discouraged e$ph of the IS character- 
istics of & competent rcdical practitioner, only 2 subjects were rated 
by »ore than 2B% of the students as having discouraged any of these 
15 characteristics. In both first and second sexfesteic, Physics was 
regarded by the students as discouraging cariosity. In addition, both 
Cte&istry &nd Physics e*vch semester we^e regarded as discouraging 
interest and attention, and sal£-cca£i'dence« v 

# » 

With regard to subjects for which 25% or wore of students felt the 
qualities, of a content medical practitioh^r to be encouraged hy the 
coutee, the results of the students* ratings of the various subjects 
are/ aet out in Table 4 (sweater JL) and fable 5 (sesester 2) . Xn the 
.st^ants* first semester in tertiary education, all the subjects were 
rabe$ as encouraging the s tents 1 participation in their own 



education 9 yet in second semester, Chemistry and Physics were not 
rated for encouraging this quality. The lecturerbased subjects 
(Chemistry, Physics and Cellular Biology) wero regarded by students as 
encouraging flexible thinking, logical analysis, retentive memory, and 
attention to .detail. In contrast vith this vas the response of 
students to Health and Society in first semester, and Introduction to 
Medical Sociology in second semester, these subjects being rated by 
2 c t or more of students as encouraging support ivene s s , empathy, and 
personal integrity , while they were not regarded to be encouraging 
rejujntivh mmaory, attention to detail, and punctuality, neatness and 
orderliness. The rating by students for the Gross. Anatomy segment of 
the course as encouraging loyalty tothe profession of Hedicine, nay 
be explained by the fact that in this course students were being intro- 
duced to the basic skills of physical examination under the guidance of 
nodical practitioners* 



0ISCOSSIOM 

Allen Miller (1979) has recently stated - 

Fortunately for higher education, there arc fewer 
exas$les today of large first year University classes 
where all students -listen to exactly the same set of > 
lectures, read the same text books, write the same ' 
essays or perform the sane laboratory experiments, 
and sit for the some final examinations* Many of the 
changes in teaching methods adopted in /recent years 
are described as attempts to suit teaching more to 
the needs of individuals t)i&n to soSSe average student. 

As may Jbo evident from the earlier table displaying the teaching 
methods in first year medicine, we would argue that the lecture-based 
courses in first year (Chemistry, Physics, Ceil Biology and Zoology) 
are in fact still very much aimed at the "average student". In ccn~ 
trast with this is the teaching ixi Introduct to Health and Society 
and Introductory Medical Sociology where the ludonts are learning 
and assessed primarily through seminar work , the seminars being run 
primarily to meet the perceived needs and choices as made by the 
students. 

While curriculum per se. may be divided into the style of instruction 
and the content of the material included in the instruction, we 
believe that the results obtained in this study to date ire a con- 
sequence of the style of instruction rather than the content. In 
support of this is the fact that students rated the Sociology cours** 
as having a heavy workload, having little relevance uo Medicine, and 
being of little use as a background subject for further medical 
studies. Thus, any positive response in terms of characteristics 
which were encouraged by the Sociology course could not be described 
as simply a flow-on from a positive response to that subject* In 
fact, for each o£ those qualities just mentioned the Ceil Biology 
and Anatomy courses both were rated more highly than the Sociology 
course (Sheehan and Colditz, 1980). He have; concluded from these 
results that the subjects in which students are given the freedom to 

i 



pace the rate at which they acquire knowledge, and chooso the areas 
in which their seminar groups would work, >mve rosiilted in the 
students developing the characteristics whic^ the Faculty staff have 
considered to be the most important characteristics of a competent 
aodical practitioner. Rove vex, several questions arise froa this 
study. Firstly, with only two hours por week being spent in each 
scaester on these subjects which are encouraging those character- 
istics, we could ask whether this is in fact an appropriate amount 
of tine. Furthermore, if it is not, should raoro time be spent in 
these subjects, or should the other subjects in first year ©odify 
their teaching styles in order that these characteristics be 
encouraged? 

The results of this study have been passed on to the Faculty 
Curriculum cbcaittee aad we await the it deliberations on possible 
nodificationjs to the first year course as a result of this data. 
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«e wish to thank the Bombers of the Faculty Curriculua Evaluation 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A CQHPSTSCT MEDICAL PRACTITIONER 
Curiosity 
Flexible thinking 

Ability to analyse a situation or problem logically 
Retentive meocry * 
•Jj^ention to detail 
Punctuality* neatness and orderliness 

Ability to maintain a hi^h ievol.of interest and attention 
over an extended period of tiac 

Ability to initiate self-directed activity 

m 

Ability to make dt, *ons 
Self-confidence* 
* Capacity to participate in one 1 a own education 
Ability to be supportive and encouraging 
Capacity for empathy 
Personal integrity 

A high level of loyalty to the profession of ftodicine 

TA p tJS 2 | 
HOST IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS OF A COMPETENT MEDICAL FRACTITIOHBF 
FACULTY RATI KG 111 ORDER , , 

1* Ability to analyse a situation ox problem logically 
2* Personal integrity 
. 3. Flexible thinking • 

4. Capacity for empathy 

5. Ability to make decisions 
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jjte aching 

I&ntur&s 
> Pr&ctlc&li 



Seminars 

Total weekly* 
contact h&£rn 



COURSE 
Two aexaeatoja ona 8 cms tor 



ch m 



XD 



3 3 
2J# 3 

~T T~ 



6% 



ZL AH SH 50 



1% 
4 



2 



Asaagggent 

(colusn percentages) 

tecture flats rial 
recall 

Practical work 

so ninar parclcipati.cn 

Written assignments 



00 80 ^ CO 
;.o 20 20 



100 



50 
50 



40 

40 
20 



30 

40 

30 



CH - Chemistry 
PH.- Physics 
ID - Cellular Biology 
ZL - Zoology 



AN - Anato* 

SM - Health and Society 
SO - Sociology 



SUBJECTS FOB WHIP* 2S% OR MORE OF STgDSKIS FELT POLITIES TO BE 



E?3COgRAGSD BY COURSE 



Curioaity 

Flexible thinking 

logieni analysis 

Retentive ocmory 

Attention to detail r 

Punctuality* neatness , orderliness 

Interest apd attention 

Self-directod activity 

Ability to Bake decisions 

Self-confidance 

Participation in own education 

Supportivtsncss 

Empathy 

Personal integrity 
I<oyalty to profession 



SEMESTER I* 



CH 



PR 



ID 



SH . 



CH - Chemistry 

FH - Physics 

ID - Cellular Siology 



SH - Health and Society 
Zh - Zoology 
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SABLE 5 

SUBJECTS FOR VOUCH 25% OR HOKE OP STUDENTS FELT QUALITIES TO BE 



ENCOURAGED BY COOESE 



Curioaity 

-Flexible thinking 

Lexical analysis 

Rotentive saoaory 

Attention to detail 

Punctuality/ neatness ♦ 
orderliness 

Interest end attention 

Self-directed activity 

Participation in own 
education 

Supportiveneso 

Espathy 

Personal integrity 
Loyalty to profession 



SEMESTER XX 



CH 



SO 



AN 

(E&H) 



AM 
(GROSS) 



CH - Cheaistry 

PH - Physics 

XO - Cellular Biology 



SO - Sociology 

AN (E&H) * Anatcoy (Embryology h 

Histology) 
AH (Gross) - Anatoay (Cross) 
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INSTITUTIONAL CONSTRAINTS ON FREEDOM 



1>. Change i* disturbing: A rationale for Innovation 
T. Bore 



18* Can the university teach environmental studies? 
. J.J.T. Evans 



19, Australian university teachers' perceptions of reward structure 



20. The rise and repose of an academic issye 
A faculty at *srk 

un, short 



Zl. Sources, of political po*er in acadesrta 



*2Z. A f raaeworfc for selecting educational raetftod 
in work organisations 

i * 

J* Kartin 



* 



nrraopurrtON to paut t v 

Academic freedom is not only restricted by government ccc*Riss>ons, 
student pressure groups and professional organisations. It way be 
Inhibited by academics themselves. Contributors to this part draw 
attention to some of the ways teachers and administrators ir, hlgNer 
education rest. Jet the activities of their colleagues end discourage 



T* re- refers to sts?se of tire literature on organisational change and 
discus *es the relative v*»*ue <tt strategies which have been proposed for 
Initiating' change. He claim* that innovation Is difficult to impose 
but must arise as a result of fo* within an institution* 



The thi&sc is examined from a different perspective by J , J. T . Evans who 
questions whether universities, with their strong emphasis on special- 
t nation and departmental ised knowledge, arc fitted to teach such a broad 
fM'4 as "environmental stuJies M * He presents evidence to support his 
contention that failure to give inter-disciplinary {or , as he prefers to 
call them, holistic) programmes full departmental status places $uch as 
prograrfc&es, and the staff responsible for them, in jeopardy. 

the paper which follows is an empirical investigation »n which j.h, Genn 
questioned a wide sample of academic staff from Australian universities 
about th**r perceptions regarding the most important factors influencing 
promotion. His survey clearly indicates that Australian academics 
believe that p omoticn depends much more on activities relating to 
research ra^er than teaching.. This perception undoubtedly influences 
their allocation of time- to different tasks, possibty even in univer- 
sities, such as the AJHJ, where applicants for promotion may request the 
promotions ro^sittce to allocate a greater weighting for teaching than 
for research, If that 1% where th£ applicant's efforts have been. 

Unfortunately the paper by l.U* Short was not ava* lab*e in tims (or 
Inclusion In the present publication, but as the abstract shows, the 
paper describes restrictions on innovation in a reiatfv: 'y open Arts 
degree due largely to inertia and constant arguments w*thin the 8oard 
of the Faculty, 

8* Martin takes up the issue of control of academic freedom by describing 
direct and indirect influences wielded by powerful political and indus- 
trial groups outside higher education. These forces, he claims, influence 
the attitudes of "Successful" academics, l.e* those whose worth is ack- 
nowledged by the institution, and the "successful* 1 academes are then a 
a position to suppress academics who do not conform, 

The last paper ir ::,ts section, py J, Martin, examines the influence of 
institutions on learning from a different perspective, one which is more 
positive than most other papers In this section. He is more concerned 
with in-service training progra*smes whereas the majority of other 
contributors deal with formal courses In universities and colleges, 
Nevertheless the arguments presented in this paoer could well be applied 
to all adult learning, namely that the learning programme should take 
cognisance of the environment and context in which the learning occurs, 
and that where some choice in activities or content is possible, it 
should be possible to match learning programmes to Students' needs and 
interests, 
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Change is disturbing: A rationale for innovation 

T. Hore 
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A professor of social policy (Klein, 1979) recently argued that we 
need to develop a political ecoaosy nodel of acadesia. He argued 
that the university world is beccsdng increasingly Like the com- 
petitive* individualistic car He t eccnosy of early capitalist This 
cccpetitloa is oofcwften individual acsdesics for promotion and 
resources, between d^partrente and universities. He agrees that" the 
analogy fails down in that there* is no acadsaic equivalent of bank* 
rap toy, so t as Jtlein f«ts it "... competition is tampered by the 
knowledge that even the unfittest will accehow survive (p. 307).* 

In droving his caricature he hopes that hi 3 academic colleagues will 
cverccse their horror at this scenario and consider future .tensions 
and probicas . 

Do spite the fact that Klein was discusair 7 Sritiah universities, the 
points are apposite fc Australian conditions, for, given a stagnant 
future in ton*© of resources, institutions will react at different 
points along the continues between aggressive marketing at one end to 
irrobile entrenchment in the status quo at the other; Klein uses the 
phrase "institutional sclerosis" for the latter* 

Realistically, cost people looking at the corpus of Australian 
acadenics would see s body with hardening arteries, a body and a sand 
f*ot ready to exorcise itself cn how to adapt to changing conditions. 
Vc all know what happens to organises which do cot adapt, so inveo- 
tigatic .5 of how change »ay be brought about are critical at this 
tic*?. Questions like **bat are the preconditions for chanoo?* and 
•Vhat are the aids and hindrances to change?* 

Aa far as I can see there is Uttle literature on case studies* of 
innovation in higher educarJ.cn ♦ however there is one book called 
Innovations and innovation processes in higher education fBerg and 
oguurgren, 1977) which attempts to conceptualize the processes oi 
innovation through case studies of educational change in Sweden. 
Since Australian universities are likely .to be forced, like Sweden, 
to c<4i«idar change through factors external* to th* institutions thes- 
selves, such as federal financial* caanipulairron, demographic factors 
or shifts in publir attitudes, this article* draws on Berg and 
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Ostergrtrn end ^ghlights the characteristics of the cyste» of higher 
education of innovation processes and of possible change strategies 
eo that ^disturbance which change, bj> definition, ssust cause can be 
stscogniaei and tolerated. 

Because of ail systess* desire for equilibria there is a tendency to 
protect the systes* or par^s of the eystea against innovations which 
fore* deviation frc© the existing patterns. Given this protects 
how then can innovation «*v*n occur? 



tn the Swedish case, the 9oWrn2ant forced changes in higher educa- 
tion institutions vhich wore successful in scsw places and 
unsuccessful in others. Successful because you can order people to 
aSSSL «awthing new, but unsuccessful because you cannot order people 
to crcasa something new. For sxszsple, you can order academe staff to 
dock in and out at 9.00 a.«. 4nd 5.30 p.s. , an they did in Holland, 
bet you can't order e*aff to txs ware constructive or creative in the 
hours they spend in the institution. 

Xn order for innovaticn to occur the systes »uat allow change to take 
place, change which deviates free the systes norss. In the Swedish 
vztsiy Innovators were characterised as *oppositional , atypical , 
Raxginal asn', and tbs author* suggaste** th,\t they say beleno to a 
at&eyatea which is different fros the supersystess or frtaa other sub- 
systems in the eupereyatesa. (A hotter description- of teaching/ 
research units and their staff say be hard to find) . 

C m tr t ju s*nse wcjuld indicate that to prooote innovation there is a 
need to wo«2wn the restraints and strengthen the support or both, A 
lot depends on the level of threat or conflict within the ays ten, ,vr*d 
ti*d to nhis is visibility . High visibility can alert the opposition 
into eobilising restraining forces, but obviously innovation cannot 
take place with no visibility at all so Berg and Ostergren talk about 
•elective visibility", this occurs by allowing the innovation to be 
cade visible only to certain subsystem, playing dovn any diver gen* 
aspects to subsystems expected to iepedc. 

Iferse other aspects ave worthy of Mention. Tbose are OWNERSHIP, 
LEADERSHIP jsasd POWER* 

Direct ownership of the innovation beings to those who have created 
the innovation. Indirect ownership related to those people who feel 
themselves to representative of a broader change strategy of 
which this innovation is part. Whether the owners are leaders or not 
depends npon the PCWH that can be asobilired. If there is no power 
that can oe ncbilixed, theie is no possibility that the innovation 
will be realised. The ©ere knowledge that power exinte in the systcs 
aay be aobilixed rather than the power itself. His is- "The Boss has 
not knocked the ices* or *7he vice-Chancellor iu interested in this 
idea* syndroms. 



Acknowledging that fcv of us have power in cur various systems ve 
nted to consider this latter strategy in order to harness the t **&t 
of others. 

So how does on© attempt to oring &bou~ change? Bonn is, Benne and 
Chin C1969) have outlined a series of strategies < scjkj of which will 
seeta obvious to those people who have been wording in staff develop- 
cent or institutional research for sosse £isce but it does no ham to 
reconsider theo. Bonnis £t ai « suggest the following i 
* 

1. Assistance will be less if administrators , teachers. Board 
aessbers and cccsaunity leaders feel that the project is their 
own - not one devised and operated by outsiders, 

2. Resistance will b* less if t£e project clearly has whole- 
hearted support froa top officials of the aysteia. 

3. Resistance will b& less if participants see the change as 
reducing rather than increasing their present burdens. 

4. assistance will be less if the project accords with values 
and ideals which have long been acknowledged by |Sarticipants* 

5. Assistance will, be less if the programs© offers the kind cf 
new experience which interests participants, 

6. rtesirtance will be less if participants feel that their 
autonomy and their security is not threatened. 

7. Resistance will be less if participants have joined in 

f diagnostic* efforts leading then to agree oh what the basic 
proMea is and to feel its importance. 

8. Resistance will be less if the project is adopted by consensual 
group decision. 

9. Resistance will be reduced if proponents are able to 
empathize with opponents? to recognise valid objections} and 
to take steps to relieve unnecessary fears. 

10. Resistance will be reduced if it is recognised tha 
innovations are likely to be misunderstood and misi reted, 
and if provision is Bade for feedback of perceptions o>. the 
project and for further clarification as needed. 

11. fcs si stance wi\l be reduced if participants experience 
acceptance, support, trust, and confidence in their relations 
with one another. • 

12. Resistance will be reduced if the project is kept open to 
revision and reconsideration, if experience indicates that 
changes would bo desirable. 
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The trouble as I perceive it is that we (the change agents) t make two 
invalid assumptions 

1) That the higher education system has a high innovative 
- potential e*g. 'that it Has within itself strong forces 
towards/ innovation . 

2} That there are well-founded opinions on how change can 
be brought about. 

He are wrong in both these assumptions. 

She sort of advice which can be given to aspiring change agents is as 
follows : 

1. You need a thorough knowledge of the system, and the subsystems, 
to recognise the power structures. ' ' 

2. Change should be encouraged through data gathering and information 
dissemination* 

3. It may be more advantageous to attempt to reduce restraints 
rather than harness driving forces. 

4. Don*t believe that high visibility is necessarily a good thing 
for an innovation. 

5. The implementers of the change should have worked at its design 
and development. 

The^ factors cited most frequently in explaining why chanae has not 
taken place are (1) lack of mon*y, (2) red tape (I prefer "red 
elastic" since elastic not only binds but also constricts) and (3) the 
most difficult constraint of all: staff conservatism, inertia and 
tradition. Halsey (1979) asked whether the cessation of expansion was 
a greater possible force for future change. In reply he said* H l doubt 
it"; because he felt that internal struggles for the re-deployment of 
resources would "sap the efrect", at the 1st Pan-Pacific Conference on 
Drugs and Alcohol (Canberra, 29 February, 1980).' 

Senator Bauiap's paper was concerned with bringing about change in the 
area of drug use, but we can learn much from his analysis. 

Senator Baume's central propositions were: 

1. The degree of threat perceived by powerful people or powerful 
institutions by recommendations of commissions or enquiries will 
determine how and whether those recommendations are accepted and 
implemented. a 

2. Ohere is a ma x i mu m tolerable rate' of change in society. Even 
radical change can be accommodated if it is introduced by incremental 
steps while even modest and moderate programmes will be rejected if 
large changes are required in single steps as part of their 
implementation. 



He saw three barriers to change which £ace a public enquiry or royal 
con&ssicn, * 

* Threats to established interests* 

* Amount of change proposed. * . * 

* Ideological orthodoxy* 

<i 

In considering the most successfully implemented recommendations of 

commissions and enquiries, Senator Baume perceived that they: 

>» 

1'. Are the least threatening 

2. Upset the existing power structure the least 

3* Endorse the values v of the decision makers 

4. Endorse 1 the dominant ideologies' 

5* Are least politically contentious* 

Acknowledging Senator "Baume *s experience in nursing several reports 
on Social Welfare through the Senate , it would be instructive to look 
at the government response to the Williams, Committee Report bearing 
the above five points in mind. ? ^ * 

\, * 

CONCLUSION . ♦ 

Higher education is vulnerable if it does not institute change from 
% within, for external forces are present to bring change about without 
systematic willingness. * 

Bringing about change in a university is about as easy as shifting a 
cemetery but there, are cracks appearing and the corpses are stirring. 
Berg and Ostergren ( op . cit . p.X19) defined "cracks" as conflicts 
within the system which are the preconditions for innovation. 

These cracks can result from declining student numbers, increasing 
mature age students or the age-gr v ade structure of the academic staff,* 
but whatever it is, chahge-^gents have to use those cracks to plant 
the seeds of change. • 3 , 

But it is important to realise that the process of considering and 
implementing an innovation is in many cases as critical as the^ 
innovation itself, and therefore any measure of success of an innova- 
tion should take into account ehe effects of the process. As 
Tennessee Williams said in C amino" Real ^1953) s 



There is a time for departure even when there^s 
no certain place to go. 
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^flSISta the university teach environmental 
^Mldiea? • - - ' • ' 

• J J.T.Evans 

Those who advocate environmental studies In the university or elsewhere entertain varying concepts 
of the field* which can be ranged along a continuum from what might be called a ^traditional ' , 
..through a 'systems 1 , to a 'holJst' approach. The contemporary university grudgingly supports 
express iwns of the second approach while It actively Inhibits those! of the third. I* suggest that 
the Ideal programme of environmental studies In current circumstances would be one based on a 
dialectical combination of all three approaches, ty contrast* the universities' almost exclusive 
reliance on the first and second approaches is positively harmful ,in that Jt encourages Ill- 
founded complacency. 

An analysis of these three approaches in terms of a Kuhnlen paradigm shift from the traditional 
to the hoi 1st end of thV continuum provides an explanation of how and why the university reacts 
to expressions of the three concepts In the ways It does. The crucial Issues are the structure 
and operation of the university* its requirement of staff for concrete research output and Bateson's 
concept of the double bind. 

If the .university is to foster Intellectual innovation which Is appropriate and adaptive to the 
Increasingly rapid and turbulent developments In the outside world, it must acknowledge and respond' 
a to Ruhn|.s and Bateson's- Important. Insights. 



INTRODUCTION 



For the past seven and a half years, I have lectured in the Human 
Sciences Program (H.S.P.) at the Australian National University 
(A.N.U.). The staff of this Program are one of four groups who offer 
programs of courses in environmental studies to undergraduates in 
Australian universities. « Five universities, including the A.N.U., 
offer postgraduate Master's courses or diplomas in the field 
(4-Fenn^r, 1977; plus Murdoch University, started subsequently). In 
''addition, quite a few Colleges of Advanced Education (C.A.E. *s) offer 
undergraduate and postgraduate programs in environmental studies or 
related, transdisciplinary areas like Park Management and Recreation. 
My experience of teaching environmental studies during this time leads 
me to ask whether the university^ as we know it is capable of carrying 
out this task in a socially useful fashion. Whether or not the 
C.A.E. 's can do so is a separate question which X shall^not address. 

This* issue is made complex by the fact that those who advocate 
environmental studies appear to entertain concepts of the field which 
range along a continuum from ^hatmay be called positivist at one end, 
through systems to holist at the other end. Environmental- studies 
of the first kind correspond more or less to the familiar academic 
disciplines of Geology, Geography and Sociology. Use of the term 
positivist can lead to unnecessary misunderstanding since, as Anthony 
Giddens (1974, p.xi) has observed: 

1 positivist * , like the word 1 bourgeois 1 has become 
more of a derogatory epithet than a useful concept, 
and consequently has been largely stripped of what- 
ever agreed meaning it may once have had. 

However, if we can agree tc accept Comte's original sense of the word 
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_and to ^^?^^cd/its derogatory overtones, it becomes the most 
appropriate ^i&jtmf*'* 

According tto Comte, ^ ' . > 

t^ie Jiuman mind passed from a primary stage of 
theological interpretation through a stage of { 
metaphysical and abstract interpretation to a [ 
mature stage of positive or scientific understand- 
ing, based only on observable facts and the 
relations between them and the laws discoverable 
, from observing them, all other kinds of inquiry 
into origin*, cause or purpose being pre-scientif ic . • « 
(Williams, 1976, p. 200) 

Advocates of the systems approach aim to educate a new kind of multi- 
disciplinary specialist with competency in land use planning, v 
ecosystem management and the like. Their ultimate aim is to generate 
advocacy in the corridors of power for the quality of the human 
environment. Proponents of the holist approach see the systems 
approach as pre-occupied with the development of solutions to problems 
which are no more than symptoms of the current, global problematique . 
This third approach espouses the view that the problematique 
constitutes an extremely dangerous situation which is likely to worsen 
so long as its roots remain unidentified and intact. 

I believe that the university can make a social] y useful and valuable 
cpntribution to meeting the problematique to the extent that it 
fosters all three of these approaches in concert. Scholarly activity 
in the first mode is already well supported and can perrist alongside 
new groups of staff with a responsibility for Environmental Studies, 
based on the second and third approaches. The three approaches can be 
practised alongside each other in a complementary, dialectical relation- 
ship. The very differences between the approaches mean that their 
interaction is likely to be* highly productive in both intellectual and 
practical terms. 

In fact, Australian universities in general give somewhat grudging 
support to environmental studies of the second kind, restricting them 
in a majority of cases to the postgraduate level, while they effective- 
ly inhibit those of the thin* kind. From the holist point of view, 
the university's contribution to meeting the problematique tends as 
a result to be superficial and short- term. Moreover, to the extent 
that the academic world helps legitimate the notion „ that the first two 
approaches are adequate to society's current neods, it encourages % 
complacency which is positively harmful. 

Others have used the expressions, shalXow and deep ecology to indicate 
conventional and radical approaches to environmental issues respective' 
ly (Haess, 1973; Devall, 1979). Because I believe that all of the 
current approaches nave a role to play, I prefer to use words which 
leave their relative values undecided. 

PARADIGMS AND EPISTEMOLOGY 

It is now increasingly widely recognised, from the systems and holist 
perspectives at least, that the three approaches which X have 
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identified correspond to patcerns of thought and action which differ 
from .each other at "a fundamental level. In other words, the 
\ differences between these approaches arise from differences in 
— r paradigm or epistemqlogy. It was Thomas Kuhn'(1962) who first gave 
wide Currency to this particular use of the word paradigm. He re- 
interpreted the development of science in terms of* a succession of 
explanatory models or paradigms, each one of which had given way 
to the next by a process of revolution. Other authors subsequently 
extended this use of the word to provide an explanation of the , 
development of thought and culture as a single systemic whole. 
Gregory Bateson (1972, 1979) appears to have been chiefly responsible 
for borrowing the word epistemology from academic philosophy for use 
in an expanded sense to encompass th^ critical re- examination of 
systems of assumption underlying not only contemporary philosophy 
but modern culture .-v Targe. In Bateson's words (1972, p. 314), , TKe 
living man is bound withir. a net of epistemological and ontological 
premises which , regardless of ultimate truth or falsity, become 
partially self-validating for him-' . 

It was Lynn White's famous ^artie* 'The historical root? of our 
ecologic crisis' that first drew wy owr* attention to the relevance 
of Kuhn's theses to the problematique . The eluding words of this 
article epitomise its message: 

Since the roots of our trouble are &o largely, 
religious, the remedy must: also be essentially 
religious, whether we call .<t that or* not. We 
must rethink and refuel our nature and destiny. 
The profoundly religious, ^ t heretical, sense of 
\ the primitive Francises; s for the spiritual autonomy 

of all parts of nature may point a direction. I 
propose Francis as a patron saint for ecologists. 

It is important to realize that White is an authority on the 'Dark 1 
and 'Middle 1 Ages in Europe and is therefore indiined to look upon 
contemporary civilization against a background of its Christian 
heritage. Fron a more current perspective, the meaning he intended by 
'religious' mi&nt have been better rendered by the expressions world- 
viow or Weltanschauung . 

The intuition that only radical change will resolve our problems is 
increasingly heard on all sides. On the one hand from the vantage 
point of physics/ the central legitimating discipline of the dominant 
mode of thought in Western society, Frit^of Capra (1975) claims that 
Relativity and Quantum mechanics together mark a radical change in 
paradigm which has implications for the rest of science and for society 
as a whole. He maintains (p. 324) that: 

most of today's physicists do not seem to realise 
th« philosophical, cultural and spiritual implications 
of their theories. Many of them actively support a 
society which is still baaed on the mechanistic, 
fragmented world view, without seeing that science points 
, beyond such a view, towards a oneness of the, universe 

which includes not only our natural environment but also 
our fellow human beings. I believe that the world view 
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implied by modern physics is inconsistent with our 
present society, which'does not reflect the harmonious 
interrelatedness we observe in nature. To achieve 
such a state of dynamic balance, a radically 
different social and economic structure will be needed: 
a cultural revolution in the true sense of the word, 
' The survival of our whole civilization may depend on 
whether we can bring about such a change. It will 
depend, ultimately, on our ability to adopt some of the 
yin attitudes of Eastern mysticism; to experience the 
wholeness of nature and the art of living* within it. 

On the other hand, Dennis Altraan concludes from a recent study of the 
all too present realities of Australian politics (1980, p. 191)' that: 

the social democratic vision - of which Gough Whitlam 
and Don Dunstan have been the most important 
representatives in Australia - is no longer adequate; 
- in the end it cannot meet the crisis of capitalism 
and ecology that faces all Western countries, and, in 
somewhat different ways, the wholey* global system. To 
deal with this requires a revitaiization of the anarchist 
libertarian cradition, which has been reintroduced to 
politics through .the women's, the gay and the ecological 
> movements. , 

James Ogilvy (1977, p.3) makes a similar point to Altaian's with 
epigrammatic clarity: 

A gradual but " fundamental shift has brought us to 
a point where the traditional solutions have now 
become the problem: politics and technology have 
replaced nature in the role of alien environment. 
The new problem: How to carve out 'livable spaces * 
within the political-technological wasteland? 



PARADIGM SHIFT 

Let me hasten to admit^at this point that the explanation of phenomena 
in terms of deep structures is prone to error for the simple reason 
that the postulated structures are necessarily observed at one remove. 
Yet, from Freud and Marx, through Chomsky. Piaget, Levi-Strauss, Kuhn 
and Bateson to Anthony Vilden's (1972) and Ernest Becker's (1976, 
1975, 1976) brilliant works of synthesis, the development of this 
kind of explanation has undoubtedly been one of the most productive 
streams of thought in the present century. 

For the remainder of the presei . paper, I shall use some of the 
insights of Kuhn and Bateson in an attempt to develop greater under- 
standing of the current circumstances of environmental studies in the 
Australian university system. This particular activity serves as a 
case study which exemplifies developments that appear to be taking 
place at the present time on a broad front through academia and society. 
To begin with, let me propose the following hypotheses: 

(1) The dominant JxUuenco of th* poa'tivist approach in relation 



to environmental studies reflects the dominant influence of 
this approach in the university as a whole. 



(2) The positivist approach arises from a corresponding, positivist 
paradigm. 

(3) The progressive emergence of the systems and holist approaches 
during recent years reflects tfie early igns of a shift away 

v • from the positivist paradigm tqwards a new* holist one. 

(4) People who Espouse the systems approach have undergone more or 
less' a shift from the, positivist to the holist position but. 
identify primarily with the fundamental features of one or 

• the other of these two. 

(5) The beginnings of this paradigm shift underly not only the 
call for environmental studies in the university but also 

a wide variety of other similar changes occurring on a wide 

front throughout scholarship and society. 

< fc 

On the basis of this last hypothesis , X have made a preliminary 
tabulation of the major features of the three approaches as they are 
reflected on a broad social and ' intellectual canvas (Table 1). The 
items listed in the first and third columns of the table, respective- 
ly $ give the strong impression of constituting systemic wholes while 
those in the second column encompass both sides of the following 
important issues: 

(a) the relative importance in polxtical systems, understood * 

^ ' broadly, of centralized authority versus individual participation, 

i 

(b) the relative significance of individual experience, 

(c) the relative importance of ends versus means. 

It is this difference between the columns that leads to* the suggestion 
that there are positivist and holist paradigms while the systems 
approach encompasses a series of intermediate positions betwqen these. 

On this foundation, let me offer some other hypotheses: 

\ ~ • 

(6) The holist peradigm is still in a pre-paradigmatic period of 
confusion. 

(7) Any given academic who identifies with a particular column in 
Tablcr 1 will tend to see positions to his/her left as limiting 
cases of a larger picture, while seeing positions the right 

N^gs more or less absurd or dangerous. 

(8) Kahy of those who have undergone a degree of paradigm shift 
interpret the current problematigue as the inevitable, if 
tragic outcome of the positivist approach, to which a paradigm 
shift of some 'nd is the only response likely to lead to 
adaptive outcomes* • 

(9) By contrast, those who espouse the positivist paradigm, and 
who therefore support the social structures and rules based 
upon it, feel compelled to obstruct the process of paradigm 
shift and its consequences. 
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(lO) * In these cir cutis tances, many advocates of en vir onmenta 1 
studies fina* themselves in circumstances which closely 
resemble the double bind, postulated originally by 
Bateson (1972) as*, an explanation for the genesis of 
- * schizophrenia. * '* , ' 

Suzanne Langer, writing during the Second World War (1942), reports . 
-her observations of 'an even earlier phase in the emergence of a 
new pa^radigfa, when the outlines of this process were even less 
clear* thar they are today, she writes:' * »' 

Che springs o*- Eurc^ean thought have, run dry - 
those deep springs of imagination that furnish the 
basic concepts for a whole 'intellectual order, the 
first discernments $ 'the generative ideas of our 
Wei tanschauung . New conceptual forms 'are crowding 
them out, but are themselves in the mythical phase, 
— WTe "implicit" stage of symbolic formulation. 

A corollary of the hypothesis that the holist paradigj* is still 
'pre-paradigmatic' is the likelihood that it will in time follow the • 
example of the j>ositivist paradigm in generating a multitude of 
research specialisms of its own. It is likely that Western indust- 
rial society will develop structures in decades to come that mirror 
* the holist paradigm, though I do not mean to attribute any causal 
agency to the intellectual transformation by saying this. We may also 
anticipate that the holist paradigm will come aftex a period of tine 
to be challenged in its turn by yet another emerging paradigm, despite 
the fact that the possible form of the latter is presently beyond 
the reach of our* most vivid imaginings. 

PARADIGM SHIFT AND ACAD EH IA 

Some of the foregoing hypotheses could be further investigated and , 
tested by structured interviews of appropriate samples of university 
staff and students or other groups. Until this is attempted however, 
the best available evidence in support of them corners from observation 
and the personal experience of environmentalists who have worked in 
various- academic institutions (Martin, 1980) . I believe that some of 
the patterns which emerge from these cases find a cogent explanation 
in the foregoing hypotheses. As Val and Richard Routley (1980) have 
wryly observed, 'participation in attempts at social change often 
has the effect of revealing to participants, the structure of the 
society in which they live*. 

The idea that there is a system' of assumptions and concepts which can 
be called the positivist paradigm and the idea that this system exerts 
a dominant influence on the conten$>orary university (hypotheses 1 and 2) 
will, I suspect, appear self-evident to a large number of those who 
have thouqht about these things, "it should therefore be sufficient 
to give the briefest outline of the ways in which the paradigm is re s 
fleeted in the contemporary university's structure and operation. Let 
me do this by offering a series of summary statements: 

(a) Most of the universities in Australia are organised primarily 
into departments which correspond to the various academic 
specialisms. The departments are usually grouped into faculties 
or schools on the basis of traditional categorizations like 
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science* arts and certain leading professions. The only tvo 
universities which have departed to any significant degree 
frees this pattern; Griffith and Murdoch* are the tvo 
universities whose future appears to he most uncertain at 
* • the > recent tiso. 

(b) the different specialisms ar& elaborately organised oetwoon tne 
universities and other research establishments, bQth within 
Australia and internationally, through associations, . * 
conferences,, journals* honours etc. In effect* each specialise* 
constitutes a sub-culture or tribe with its own belief* a>%tca, * 
traditions* rules* great people* stock jokes, otc^ 

(c) The primary function of each specialism is to generate puh wished 
research results which have exchange value within the 
specialism's* sub-culture* although the overwhelming majority 

of them may have little use value in society at lar^s (vildcn, 
. , i$72* p.xxiii)'. University staff a_ T c rewarded with ton axe and 
promotion by the department and with various perquisites and 
prestige by the specialist sub-culture* largely according to the 
quantity and perceived value of their research output. 

(d) The ideal forms of theory ^ind research method are those of 
conventional chcaistry and physics.' The relative prestige 

*** of a department with the university (and the size of its budget) 
depends to a significant extent on how closely the specialise* of 
that department approaches these ideals. It is of course the 
identity of these ideals and their hold on the university that 
is most indicative of the dominant* influence of the positive 
paradigm. * 

• r * 

(e) The universities, lixe the> specialist sub-cultures, are atrongl> 
hierarchic and a relatively small group of senior staff dominate 
all of the important decisions within them .As stated above, the 
senior staff achieve these position of influence largely through 
their cocsnitment to end success in specialist research. 

* it) The educational programs of those departments with the highest 
" status in particular is designed priori ly to serve specialist 
research by preparing* brighter students for membership oi the 
corresponding specialist sub-cultures. The educational process 
is, therefore primarily concerned- with prohlcns and issues which 
have arisen within the thedreticai framework gf the various 
specialisms, in addition, the kinds of profiled most studic-i 
are ones which exhibit both a' high potential for solution and 
maximum theoretical significance for the given specie* ^sm* . • 

Programs of environmental ntudios diffor in a number of signfic^nt 
respects from conventional academe activities and, these differences 
arise, according to my thesis, from varying degrees of shift t£waras 
a new, holist paradigm. The pivotal difference relatos to the fact 
that the pressure for environmental studies has come\from a conviction 
that academia should take a more active interest thanVt-has hereto- 
fore in the mounting environmental and.sooial problems chat constitute 
the global problematique . Hence environmental education tends to be 
•problem- centered 1 and therefore more or less tran disciplinary, or, 
transpecialist in character? the range of relevant spec ia liens runs 
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right across the ma} or organisational sub-divisions or faculties of 
the rxaditicnal university. Unless a new program of environmental 
studies is given departmental or faculty status from the beginning, 
these characteristics can lead to administrative arrangements of 
daunting complexity. It was the fate of the H.S.P. not to r^ave such 
status and this lay at the root of the various other troubles which 
it has experienced over the years. 

Itie concern of environmental studies with social and environmental 
problems sets it at odds from the beginning with the preoccupation 
of the specialist research traditions with problems t^iat have a 
high potential for solution and are of theoretical significance. The 
problems ♦Arowr. up by society tend by contrast to be more or less 
intractable and of little theoretical significance. Furthermore, the 
environmentalist is frequently more concerned with his/her educational 
role thai, with research. To perform this role, the environmentalist 
is likely to experience a growing awareness that .he/she needs to 
supplement his/her own specialist education with a grounding both in 
other specialisms and in social realities. A growing transdisciplin- 
ary understanding combined with immersion in ecological and social 
problems leads inevitably, in cry experience, to an ever deeper 
questioning of fundamental intellectual and social assumptions. 
Thoughts about paradigms and epistemology arise m an attempt to 
find patterns at this levei. 

Karilyn Ferg-^on (1980) has 3 use completed a i*tudy of a large sample 
of Americans from many walks of life who have undergone a deepeni »g 
awareness of the need for change along these lines. She found that 
the lives of the.se people: 



had become revolutions. Once a personal change 
began in earnest, they found themselves rethinking 
everything, examining old assumptions, looking anew 
at their goals and values, work and relationships, 
health and political power. 



These various aims, values and pre-occupations all differ radically 
from those of the conventional academic. To summarize, unusually 
neavy administrative duties, the nature of the problems studied, ' 
fhe central importance of education and the exceptional need to 
acquire new in format: -t, and unders tar ding all mitigate against the 
production of re-tsar . results, let ..one onss which meet with approval 
fros senior representatives of the specialist sub-cultures. 

When *y Awn position in the H.S.P. came up for tenure review, one at 
least of the three committees involved disregarded three out of 
ay four referees despite these peoples 1 considerable scholarly 
distinction. They interviewed the fourth, who alone of tne four had 
once been a professor, and submitted my written work for review to 
three professors of philosophy of their own choice. Only one of the 
latter had any sympathy for my alas and v* lues and he alone of the 
airtj offered any praise. 

Roberto Onger (1975) has developed a detailed analysis, which I cannot 
reproduce here, of the ways in which the nocial pressures favouring 
specialization act to inhibit exploration of the fata} flaws which 
underly what he calls the liberal tradition, but which corresponds 




essentially to wnat I have called the positivist paradigm. 

It remains only to mention the deep dilemma posed by my final 
hypothesis concerning the double bind. Bateson et al in Bateson 
(1972) identify situations in which the body .language of 3 signficant 
family member* such as ""a'tparent, conflicts with their words. When 
another, dependent family member, such as a child, is unaware of this 
contradiction ax.d an able to escape from the interaction, one of the 
best strategies available to the child is to 'go mad'. The parent's 
body language can be compared to the positivist paradigm, while 
his/her words can be compared to the explicit commission to teach 
environmental studies. To the extent that the person charged with 
this commission undergoes a paradigm shift, he/she finds himself in a 
situation which is strikingly similar to the child's double bind. In 
other words, the institution's assumptions seriously obstruct the task 
but it is impossible to engage in effective, communication ^imed 
towards resolving this dileiana. This difficulty arises from the fact 
that most of those in power, in the institution are more or less strong 
ly identified with the positivist paradigm and consequent^ iew the 
systems and holist approaches as more or less absurd or dan- _ous 
, (hypothesis 7) . 

It is in the very nature of the argument which I have presented that 
it will be acceptable to some but not to others. Even for tho^e of 
you in the latter group however, I hope that I have managed to draw 
your attention to some of the subtle difficulties involved in the 
provision of environmental studies and other related activities. I 
believe that if the university is to live up to its rhetorical claim 
to foster free inquiry, by encouraging intellectual innovation which is 
appropriate and adaptive to the increasingly rapid arid turbulent 
developments in society, it must begin to take a serious look at the 
insights of Kuhn and Bateson and at their challenging implications. 
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Australian university teachers' perceptions of 
the ideal and actual reward structure in the 
academic profession 



J.M. Genu' 



itfuClvr* >*» IN* *CW#*«C Pf0ft»**0n *fttf 10 t**4*f 4M fl*f*4»*ir* m«W> ©* fe«*0O* 
*«» t*# proftttiOft Ia tNj ««p»f<C«t »t»tfir * Ot Av?tr«H*n u*»vCr>»t* t*'t« 
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4tf*tr%, * l&fp4**\G* Of INK twO 5*1* Of **S*»9* **St f*v*«Ue A CO** *<**f4&»* 



AIMS OF THS STOPV 

~ ~~ • 

Hus paper" Aim to contribute to a discussion of tfce Confeitmce the*v 
of Freedom and Control in Higher Education by the presentation and 
discission of ao©e bindings that pertain to freedom and control in the 
Australian university aeades&c profession. *?, . paper is concerned 
with the nature of the reward structure in he profession* both ths 
stjructarp as it is and m it sight be. The actual reward structure is 
viewed a& *n actual control system or extrinsic motivation operating to 
possibly control end determine the attitudes and behaviours of university 



©otivation for the«^ and is also viewed here as a possible determinant 
of fcfe attitudes behaviours of the academics 

Ifte explicit alia of the stutf£ is to cocspare university teachers* 
perceptions of the regard structure they ideally would like and the 
revard stjructure they * ay exists, but, there are two illicit an<? ewjor 
aicas SttbstsaStl in this study of the reward structure and .reedoo a*vl 
control in the academe profession* One &s to consider possible tendons 
academics aight experience, as ecsployees, trying to get on and get onead 
in their profession, if control clashes with freodo©, chat ie if 
behaviours that are seen to be cost o^ least rewarded do not coincide 
w>th behaviours ttrar the profession generally , or its individual members, 
believe should be cost or least rewarded. The other aim is to look 
especially at the teaching function in the academic profess ion f to find 
out How important it is, or should b , in relation to other calls on 
the acodesdlcs* tim and enertxy, and, . 4 *©plication, to find out how free 
academics see thessw$ 1 ves as being to attend to the teaching function, 
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when they are poa* hly under the control of very powerful counter- 
attractions or countc r-*soti vations to the pursuit of excellence in 
teaching* 



X. Sa sspling 



The data for the study were provided fay a sample of 796 university 
teachers^ ronresont^tiva of all ranks from professor >o tutor' and drawn 
fross ton tepartwsnts <£ngi£§h, Fre&eh, History, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Economics, Civil Engineering, X*av and Msdidne) , across six 
Australian eniversitiee, which together were representative of large 
and snaall universities, metropolitan and provincial, old and now, 
conservative and innovative,; ruil discussion of the sailing is 
available in the report of a larger study from which data used in this 
present study were taken (Gennt 1980a). 

2. Instrumentation 

21rteen items, as set ojt below, constituted a domain of criteria that 
ght be racd to judge the t^uaUty of &n acadamlc*s vorfc, when decisions 
about promotions and sal dry increments were to be ma do. Academics were 
asked to indicate, on a 5 ^int scale, first, their view of how important 
each criterion should b* (Items 1-13). 'Their* responses to this 
Questioning constituted a domain of perceptions of the ideal academic 
reward structure, this Joeain hereafter being referred to as Ideal 
Criteria of Academic Worth. The academics were then asked tc indicate, 
oh the same 5-*point t*ca*e, their view of bzfr important each criterion 
in fact is, in the actual academic world — litems 14-26) . their 
responses to this second code of questioning constituted a domain of 
perceptions of the actual academic reword structure, this domain hereafter 
being referred to as Actual Criteria of Academic Worth. The source of . 
the 13 items was a questionnaire prepared by Gross and Gramfcsch (1968). 
In the 5-yoint scale us*fST?\ * of extremely high importance* 4 » of high 
importance* 3 * of medifum importance* 2 « of low importance and* I « oi 
no importance. 



Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Iters 
I ten 

Item 

Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
IteiS 



1- 14 

2- 15 

3- 16 

4- 17 

5- 18 

6- 19 

7- 20 

8- 21 

9- 22 

10- 23 

11- 24 

12- 25 

13- 26 




Lipq performance 
catioio 
Honours received 
Stuuent evaluations 
Other job offers received 
Service tc the community 

Total effectiveness in working with students 
Ability to secure research grants 
Statements of other staff members 
Ability to get along with colleagues 
Research accomplished 
Research potential 

Committee and other administrative service. 
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^ Statistical Analysis 

Use of multivariate analysis of variance and discriminant analysis 
enabled a holistic comparison to be made of the two patterns of 
responses to the 13 items, vis the patterns of responses on the domains 
being called, respectively, Ideal Criteria of Academic Worth and Actual 
Criteria of Academic Worth. Discriminant analysis procedures also 
reveal jdiich of the 13 items taost contribute «to the separation of the 
Ideal and the Actual Criteria of Acadeaic Worth, supplementing the * 
multivariate procedure? were simpler ones, in which comparisons* are • 
made, item by. item, oil t k respcaacs'msdo by the whole sample, wlwm the 
importance of pn item criterion was assessed, first "ideally" and then 
"actually*, \For each of two, key criterion items, vie. Teaching 
Perforssaace, Vnd Research Accomplished, respectively, responses to the 
item as an Ideal and as an Actual criterion were also provided for each 
of the departmental f roups and each of the six status groups comprising 
the arable* 



PIKDiaGS Aim DISCttSSIOK 
1. Findings 

Ttm findings pertain principally to the natune and extent of the die- 
crepancy between the ante of perceptions of the Ideal and of the 
Actual Criteria of Academic Korth, respectively, and also to the differ- 
ential rating b£ particular criteria in each set. 

4 

The percept! one of the ideal and of the actual reward structure in the 
academic profession differed in a statistically significant manner 
(p < .0001}, which was defined by a dimension or discriminant function 
arising from a discriminant analysis, in' which the academics* percep- 
tions of the ideal importance of the 13 items pertaining to criteria of 
academic worth, were compared to their perceptions 6f the .actual impo- 
tence of the ?aaae 13 criteria items. When it cocas to contrasting £he 
ideal and the actuals they are found to differ in such a way that the 
actual academic world , relative to the ideal , is seen by the academics 
to "Emphasise research, publications, .scholarly reputation and admini- 
strative work, and to de-fe«phasi&e effectiveness of service to students 
'and the coesgmnity * . 

Table 1 is a direct and simple way of presenting ideal-actual differ- 
ences. It presents the m&ans and standard deviations for responses of 
the whole, sample to each item, first as an ideal criterion, then as an 
actual criterion, and indicates the extent to which each ideal-actual 
comparison is statistically significant. 

The following aspects are worth noting: 

(i) M6st noteworthy is the fact that for all items except Item 10-23 
(Ability to Get Along With Colleagues) , there is a statistically » 
significant ideal-actual difference, with significance levels of 
P < *0001 for all the significant differences except that for Item 
12-25 (Research Potential), where P « .035. 




i 

, (ii) Surprising the iteis-by-itc» comparisons of ideal -actual, for the 
j:.vhoie cample, the situation is that: 

Xibhl raring is greater tb»,.* Actual rating for: 

t^ * Teaching Perforranc© 
v y % Student Evaluations 

Service to the Cocrauntty 

Total rffoctivcnesB in Working Vith students 
Research Potential 
, « 
and . 

Actual rating is groat r than Ideal rating for? 

* 10 Publications " 

* Honours Received 
Other Job Offers Received 
Ability to Secure Research Grants 
Statements of Other Staff Members 
Research Accomplished 

Cotnaittee and Other Administrative Service 

(iii) Table 1 shows the items as asterisked^ which cost contribute to 

the sep&rati^n pr discrimination of the two overall patterns of responses, 
l«e» the patterns of Ideal Criteria and of Actual Criteria of Acadeedc 
Worth. These items are: 

Teaching Performance 
Honours Received 
Student Evaluations 

Service to the Community * 
Total Effectiveness in Working With Students 
Ability to Secure Research Grants 

(iv) The four highest scored or most favoured i'ems, as* Ideal Criteria, 
are. in descending order; 

Teaching Performance 

Total Effectiveness in Working With Students 
Research Accomplished 
Research Potential 

while the four lowest scored, or least favoured items, as Ideal Criteria 
are, in the order of decreasing favour: * - 

Statements of Other Staff Members 
Honours Received 

Ability to Secure Research Grants 

Other Job Offers Received * s 

(v) The four highest scored items as Actual Criteria, are, in descending 
order: / 

Publications 
Research Accomplished 
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Honours Received 

Ability to Secure Research Grants 

while the four lowest scored itcas, as Actual Criteria, axe, in order 
cf decreasing *cora* 

Caching Performance 

' TotAl Effectiveness In Working With Students 
Service to the Community 
Student Evaluations 

(vi) There is some Interest in the Standard deviations (variability) o£ 
responses to particular items, whether as Ideal or' as Actual Criteria. 
Concerning the .perceptions of the Ideal Criteria , the items showing the 
least variability, and therefore greatest consensus of academic opinion 
are, in orders * 

, * teaching Performance 

Total Effectiveness in Working With Students 
Research Accomplished 

Concerning the perceptions of the Actual Criteria, the items shoving 
the least Variability, and therefore greatest consensus of academic 
opinion, are, in orders 

Publications 
Research Accomplished 
Student Evaluations 
Teaching Performance 

table 1, as has been seen, presents the it en by item, Ideal-Actual com- 
pare ssap for the staple of academics as a whole. While the majtor 
interest of this paper is in responses of the whole sample , it might 
reasonably be asked whether, if the sample was differentiated according 
to, say, department or status, the nature of the Ideal-Actual differ- 
ences would bo the same for the various departmental or status groups 
as it is for the sJ&sple as a vhol<}. Rigorous analyses pertaining to 
this question were not made, but some findings supplied in Tables 2 and 
3 indicate an affirmative answer to the question, for two key criteria 
items, vir I ten 1-14 (Teaching Performance) and Item 11-24 im search 
Accc*4>Ii^ned) . The -deal-Actual difference on each df these iters, for 
each of the* ten de^jtrtrasntal groups (Table 2) and each of the six 
status groups {Table 3) comprising the sample, is in the ssmo direction 
as the direction of the comparison, on each item, for the whole sample, 
but the extent of Ideal-Actual difference on a particular item is not 
always constant, department to department or status group io status 
group. 

Tht* intor-departmental differences shown in Table 2, on Item 1-14 (Teach 
ing Performance, as *n Ideal and as an Actual criterion) and Item 11*24 
(Res© i Accomplished) , as an Ideal and as an Actual criterion) are of 
cours tte resting in their own right, as too are the corresponding 
inter v .us group differences shown in Table 3* These interdepart- 
mental inter-status group differences are. fully discussed elsewhere 
(Gennj x*d0b) , and are noted here mainly as an aspect of the 
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consideration of how much consensus of answering characterises 
departments and status groups^ when they report their perception: 
the Ideal and Actual reward structure, as it concerns,. in parti 
ti<e criteria of Teaching Performance and Research Accomplished, 
2 bhows that there are statistically significant differences among 
departments on Item 1 (Teaching Performance, as an Ideal criterion) 
and on I tea XI CB& search Accomplished, as an Id^al criterion) , but 
that^ there are no significant departmental differences on either 
leaching Performance (Item 14) or Research Accomplished (Item 24) , 
Actual criteria. Table 3 shows that there are statistically sig- 
nificant differences Among status groups on I tea 1 and on* Item 14 
(Teaching Performance, as first an ideal then as an Actual criterion) 
and on Item 11 (Research Accomplished, as an Ideal criterion) but 
that there are no statistically significant status group differences 
on Item 24 (Research Accomplished, as an Actual Criterion). 



as 



As has been noted, special interest in this paper attaches to the 
place of "teaching" and some of its possible "competitors" in the 
ideal and actual academic voilds. Tables 1* 2 and 3 supply informa- 
tion relevant to this interest, as dons Table 4, which focuses on 
"research" as a "teaching competitor and involves "research versus 
teaching" comparisons for the sample ol academics as a wholo. 

Some striking findings are provided in Table 4, and are worth under- 
lining hsret 

(i) WJiilc 92.5% of academics rate Teaching Performance as being 
ideally of high or cxt redely high importance, only 12% thought it was 
rated of ouch importance in the actual academe world. 

(ii) While 63.9% of academics rate Research Accomplished as being 
ideally of high or extremely high importances 90% thought it was 
rated of such importance in the actual academic world, 

axil While 92.5% of academics rate Teaching Performance as being 
ideally of high wr extremely high importance, only 68,9% rate 
feosearch Accomplished as being of such' importance, ideally. 

Uy) While only 12% of academics rate Teaching Performance as being 
of high or extremely high importance in the actual academic world* 
90% thought Research Accomplished was rated of such importance in 
the actual academic world. 



Discussion 
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Tables 1-4 reveal a considerable discrepancy between the Ideal and 
Actual Criteria of Academic Worth, both overall and item by item, as 
perceived by the academics in this study. The Tables also reveal 
that, within the domain of the academics' perceptione of the Ideal 
Criteria, the various criteria have very differort ratings, and the 
same applies vithir, the domain of the academics' perceptions of the 
Actual Criteria. These facts, viz Ideal-Actual difference or dis- 
crepancy, and differential ratings of criteria within each of jthe 
Ideal and Actual domains , add up to a situation which appears to have 
substantial implications for the welfare and efficiency of the 
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academics , and more particularly and importantly, the welfare and 
development of their students, for whom the university institution 
exists* 

In the face of the evidence that academics, in general, say they have, 
that Teaching Performance rates pretty low as a criterion of academic 
worth in the real academic world, compared to such matters as Research 
Accomplished and even Committee and Othe* Administrative Jervice, it 
would, perhaps, be strange if an academic who wished to "get on", "get 
ahead" and be promoted and judged successful, did not seek to match 
his or her behaviours to the actual reward system, as he or she saw 
it, and to consequently de-emphasise the teaching role in relation to 
other more rewarded activities. Evidence from virtually all learning 
theory is to the effect that rewarded behaviours tend to be fostered 
and increase in frequency and extent, while unrewarded or less rewarded 
behaviours have a strong tendency to diminish in frequency and extent 
and often to disappear. 

Any reduction in attention to the teaching role, (and it would be hard 
to believe that the perceived actual reward structure with its relative 
lack of reward for teaching did not at* least make such reduction in 
attention likely) , has vast significance for the academic and even more 
for\his or her students. 



F6r the students, any reduction in the academic's attention to the 
teaching rele would seem to almost certainly mean a reduction in the 
quality of teaching the students receive, and thus a reduction in the 
quality of the experience their university education provides. 
(There would however be another side to this discussion, which would 
say that an, academic cannot be a good teacher if not actively engaged 
in some of those roles which a simple -minded view would see as teach- 
ing's iivals, particularly research activities, but perhaps also 
strain 1st ration activities) . 

If Teaching Performance does not rate well as a criterion of worth in 
the actual academic world as perceived by acaderics, Student 
Evaluations is seen— as- ratiivg- enbsfcentdtally lower. Iftra *tr not the 
place to debate the matter of whether or not St -Jen t Evaluations should 
be used to measure :hing success, let alone the question of whether ^ 
they should be used to make decisions about the pi amotions of academics. 
But the low ratings of both of these criteria, viz leaching Performance 
and Students Evaluations r In the actual academic world as perceived by 
academics , could be interpreted, frees the student viewpoint, as an 
indication that the actual reward stru. .re t>e academics perceive is 
not consistent with the enhancement of the quality of teaching o.«i that 
the reward structure does not taxe ver^ seriously any claims that might 
be made, by or for students, that they are able to contribute to judg- 
ments about the quality of their teachers* 

Turning to the academics, and the possible implications of the findings 
of this study for their welfare and efficiency, the first point to note 
is that the discrepancy between the Ideal and Actual Criteria of 
Academic Worth, both overall and item by item, as perceived by the 
4CAdsedz6 t indicates that the ideal and real worlds of academla are far 
apart or the academlca. this discrepancy is a source of dissonance 
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anci maybe of tension in the profession generally, or the lives of its 
individual members. Aspects of the academic role that the academics 
ideally would want to see rewarded are undervalued, as they see it, 
in the actual world, and some aspects are given more prominence in the 
actual world than the academics would w,\nt. To cope with any tension, 
the academics could hypothetical ly forget the Ideal Criteria and 
merely adjust their behaviour to be consistent with the Actual Criteria 
and the priorities within it. But generally this is not possible, 
apart from whether it would be morally proper, and there is some 
evidence, in a related *study (Genn? 1980c , that to a considerable 
extent, in fact, the academics' perceptions of the I<3eal Criteria and 
that behaviour appears to be somewhat at variance with the perceptions 
of *J«e Actual Criteria. It could be said, perhaps, that, for each 
academic, there is a battle between the perceptions of the Ideal and 
of the Actual Criteria, or a battle* between his or her intrinsic and 
extrinsic motivations to perform the various academic tales < and that 
in the battle there is some real possibility of tension arising. 

The Ideal-Actual^ discrepancy is not the only source of possible tension, 
for academics. The academic profession includes at least the thirteen 
behaviours or roles reflected in the criteria that have been involved 
in this study. For most academics most of the criteria would be of some 
importance, idi. ally, and so there would almost certainly be some 
incipient role conflict, for them, in setting out their T deal role 
priorities. Then there is also a given list, as it we**. , of role 
priorities, as contained in the academic's perceptions of the relative 
ratings of the Actual Criteria, but the right of most if not all the 
roles to at least be on the Actual list would generally not be in 
question, either. There would be difficulty enough to cope with the 
conflict involved# if the. academic selected and pursued roles only in 
terms of his or her Ideal priorities or only in terms of what might be 
called his or her perceptions of the Actual , lorities. But to have 
to take note of two lists simultaneously, when many of t^e major r^le& 
achieve such discrepant ratings, between and within the 'wo lists, and 
when at least many roles on each list are of some importance, in their 
own right, sounds like an exceedingly complex, overarching role and 
task" # "~an3r one ditticuit TcT enact and aChteve ttlTh^TfCfttenltttty^ - — 
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!? 

I* . Herald ' Standard Deviations (g.D.) for the Hhole Sample (K*796j for 

l< t he 13 ttggg Relating to Criteria of Acadereic Wort h ; Caspar i son of Ratings 

% of the "Ideal" and of the "Actual'*, with Statistical Significance Levels 

II - for 0ilferenceiT1get*een the Hearts, It'so by I tea 



ITEM 


HEAK 
IDET^L HATING 
Ci>~p©int scale) 
<S.t>. in brackets) 


KEAK 
ACTUAL PATIKC 

tS »f in brackets) 


SIGNIFICANCE j 
LEVEL, FOR 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
MEANS 


1-14 


Teaching Perfonnan^ * 


4.45 


( ,65) 


* .47 


( .96) 


F < 


.0001 


2-IS 


Publications* 


3-53 


( \91> 


4.53 


( .73) 


P * 


.0001 


3-16 


Honours Keceiv?d # 


2.65 


(1.05) 


3.96 


(1.01) 


F < 


.0001 


4-17 
<W 


Student Evaluations* 


3.12 


( ,98) 


1./2 


{ .85) 


F < 


.<X>01 


5-J8 

Ah 


Other Job Offers Received 




(1.00) 


2.94 


(i< 18) 


P < 


.0001 


6-19 


Service to the Ccssaunity* 




U.09) 


2. 15 


il.01) ! 


P < 


,0001 


7-20 


Total Effectiveness in IJorfeina, 
With Students* 


4.30 


( .79) 


2.39 


( .V - 


P < 


,0001 


8-21 


Ability to Secure Res* * -ch Grar.tffc * 


2, 3o 


(1.00) 


3,61 


a 05) 




0001 


9-22 


Statements of Other Staf 2 rtcabors 


2.69 


t + 95) 


3.32 


d.iii 




.000) 


10-23 


Ability to Cet Along With Colleagues 


3,03 


(I 01) 


3.03 


(1.09) 


Nor. -Siqrti f i cant 


11-24 


Research Accomplished 


3,88 


( .83) 


4 ,42 


( ^77, j 




.0001 


12-25 


Research Potential 


3.67 


t .90) 


3,57 


f 107) 


J* e 


.0 35 


13-26 


Comittee and Other Adadnistrative 
Service 


^ t 8£ 


( .90/ 


3. 15 


J 

U,96) j 




.0001 
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TABLE 2 

Departmental fig^sons^s to Teaching Performance as an I3eal 
Criterion (Ites H and ad Actual Criterion Cltezs 14), and 
to Research Acconpllghea as an Ideal Criterion (Iteg XX? 
and an Actual Criterion (Iteg 24) 



T 



T 



Teaching Performance ; j f tegcarch AccospXished 



Kean IDEAL 
rating 

(Iteui 1) 



Mean ACTUAL ! Kean IDEAL 
rating j rating 
(Itea X4) r (Itess 11) 



Hear. ACTL* 
rating 
Ute© 24) 



T 



statistical Sig- 
nificance of tnter- 
Dcj^rtsa&ncal 
Differences 




;al| 



English 


4,64 


| 2.65 


! 3. 


69 


*♦ 


'9 


"rencfc 


4.60 


: 2^9 




74 




60 


BXatory 


4 f * 


• 2.58 


j 4 . 


07 


4 


40 


ttathes«»tlc8 


4 -Ji 


• 2.37 


; 3, 




4 


*?? 




4.31' 


! 2.35 


3. 


98 


4 




< 

SooXogy j 


4,33 


i 2>S4 


4 


0 3 * 


4 


, 38 


Econocucs 


4.S7 


\ 2 32 




56 


4 


.47 




4,40 


; 2 48 


3 


8? 


4 


3 7 


Lav 




2.4} 


3- 




5 




Medicine 


4.43 


j 2,48 


3- 


} 


4 


. 33 



*i -nif^cantj P » 



0 U ' 



i Hon- 

&i?n* f Kant 



✓ * 
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TABLE ? 

Status G roup fteyponse^ to Teaching Performance as an Ideal 
Criterion (Itea 1) and an Actual Criterion tltec 14? , and 
to Research Accogplished as an Ideal Criterion (Iteo 11) 
and an Actual Criterion {Itea 24) 



U 



STATUS GROUP 



T 



Teaching Performance s J Research Accomplished : 



' Mea/j IDEAL 
mating 



Mean ACTUAL I Mean IDEAL 
ratine rating 



» (Itea 1) j atea 14) i (itoss 11) 
— 4 4— — 



Mean ACTUAL 
rating 
(Iters 24) 



Prof t - .crft 


4.28 


2. GO 


■5 


,35 


4.37 


1 Readers 


4.29 


2.53 


4 


. 16 


4 19 


Senior Lecturers 

i 


4.41 


2-4^ 


4 


00 


4,46 


j Lector ere 
1 


4.48 


2.49 


; 3 


.75 


! 

: 4. 36 


j Senior Tutors 


4.4e 

t 


2. 31 


' 3 




: 4. 38 


j rutors 
■ ■» ■ i ,, , 


i 

j 4,62 


> 2.25 

i 


, 3. 


60 


I 4 . 40 


Statistical Sig- 
nificance of Liter- 
Status Group 
Dif ferencfrs 


£ * ,0012 


| 

P * *000i 


i 

P * 


00C1 


?*on* 

significant 
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T/ySLE 4 

Bow Icportant Are 'Teaching* and "Research", Ideally 
and Actually? 
{U » 796) 



ITEH 


PERCENTAGE BESPCNDXtfG 


i 

1 


or 

EXTREMELY 
HIGH 

POHTAKCr 


or !o? 

HIGH IK-iMEDXUf 
P0RTA13CE *H- 

' PQETAJvCE 


OP j 
LOW IM- 
PORTANCE 


Or «o 
IM- 
PORTANCE 


: , Ite& Is • 

' teaching Per f or aancc 1 
i (Ideal criterion of 

| acadeaic worth' 52,6 39.9 7,1 


• 
( 




i ■■ 1 ■ i — ■ — 

i Itec 11; 1 
Research 

; Vrcoeplis^d j 
! (Ideal criterion of \ 

academic v^rth) ?3.7 ' 45.2 26*8 




Ite» M 

Teaching rer fortune* 
' (Actual enter! or, of 

; . acadenlc *orth) 3 6 8,4 S3. 6 


>— "■ - ■• ■■ - - -» ■ — 

4>,3 j 14.1 


» 

Xtess 24: 

Accoppli&hmi 
(Actual -criterion 
of aca'femc ^ortnj 

1 / ~ ■ ■ i 


i 

| 

\ 

1 1 
$4 7 3S. 3 7 4 

, 1 , 11 


4- 

i 

i ; 

i 

?JL_ - 
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The ris^ and repose an academic issue 
A faculty at work 



LN. Short 



Tr this papfcr Professor Short gives a detailed description of the lengthy 
and inconclusive deliberations of the Board o£ the Faculty of Arts as it 
examined vhe structure of the Arts degree. Over a period of throe years, 
1970*1373* the Board was unable to reach agreeisent on cany issues, ar~. 
there vera conflicting opinions about the purpose of Pass and Honours 
degrees in Arts* 

It is suggested that the Faculty Board, because of its size and diversity, 
was ill fitted to cake a critical and rational analysis of the edjcational 
issues involved; and, lacking control over Departmental curricula anr* 
teaching* was usabis to introduce order and coherence into the degree 
structure. 

Ir. a historical | re vicv of the developtsent of Arts degrees in different 
countries, Professor Short is able to trace the transition froin an early 
fix&d curricultsa to the flexible elective system which is row cotsaon. He 
believes that there is now a * significant need for an analysis in educa- 
tional terms of tho .curriculus* for general degrees of the University*, 
and that in spite of a&aJbiiatrative inertia, which he so tellingly 
documents, it should be done. 

It »ay be added that »any academies can see vhat is wrong with current 
degree requirements, but they cannot in practice do anything about the®. 
And the reason that they cannot cay be that there is no organisation 
within which thiy can put their idea* into effect. 
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Sources of political power m academia 

B. Martin 



U H er$u«d that the political power exercised by acadea'c elites c*n be usefully understood as 
b*lno. beted on service to non-ecedeolc elttes end on disciplinary excfuslveness maintained via 
specialisation end dotation of work froo the public. This perspective on the power structure of 
aeadeal* con V* to explain evidence such as the Suppression of academics pursuing environmental 
research and teaching, 



In the l^flOs and 1950s* there were wide-scaie sackings and harassment 
of academics, especially in the US, during the so-called McCarthy, 
era*. In Austral. , many academics suffered in the aftermath of the 
Petrov affair . This era had a strong quietening effect on potenti- 
ally dissident academics* Yet, contrary to belief in some quarters, 
political Reliefs continue to play a significant role in appoint- 
ments, promotions and sackings*. As well as political beliefs, 
suppression of academics is often closely connected with? struggles 
with organisational vested interests, and with disputes over the 
validity of different types of knowledge arid ways of acquiring i. - 
that is, with' paradigm disputes. A mixture of political, organisa- 
tional and paradigm aspects in suppression cases is quite common. 

The author has made a study of a sizeable number of cases of 
suppression of individuals involved in environmental research and 
teaching in Australia and New Zealand. One conclusion, in agreement 
with the findings of the few other investigations in this area, is 
that the scale of suppression in academia is much greater than 
usually realised*. Furthermore, one, investigator in this area con- 
cluded that H the most direct attacks on academic freedom have come 
fro« the academic authorities themselves, and it is their gross and 
arbitrary power which continues to constitute the most serious threat 
to educational freedom" 5 . This situation points to the L<nportan<fe of 
understanding how and for what purposes political power is exercised 
by leading academics and administrators. The perspective adopted here 
is that political power exercised by academic Elite's can be usefully 
understood as b^incy based on service to non-academic elites and on 
disciplinary exclusiveness maintained via specialisation and isolatior 
of work from the public. Here only some general descriptive and 
summary comments are made. Detailed examples, argument and documenta- 
tion ^re reported elsewhere 6 . 

POWERFUL GROUPS OUTSXDE THE ACADEMY 

Those \A\o are high up within the academic power structure have 
considerable interaction - for example in providing advice, planning 
curricula, soliciting funds' and making s<}cial contact - with people an<* 
organisations outside the academic t coianui ,ity , particularly with those 
in positions of power. The re suit S| of this interaction can be seen as. 

ieo l 85 



a quid pro quo . Frcm powerful non-academics, the academics receive 
funding and some prestige. From powerful academics, the non-academics 
receive help in channelling research and teaching into areas select- 
ively .useful to the latter 1 s interests, a process which in. Dives 
grant money, t future job prospects and possible applications fo. 
research . 
i 

Tiie patronage of leading academics by powerful non-academics is 
threatened when issues are taken into the domain of public debate, 
since the legitimacy conferred by the ,stamp of unanimous scholarly 
approval is undermined. For this reason there is a strong preference 
among politically powerful academics for patterns ,of closed decision- 
making, when issues are taken to the public by concerned academics, 
often this is seen as inappropriate or even contrary to proper 
academe behaviour. 

i 

The perspective helps to explain cases in which academics who have 
been outspoken abcu* environmental or other sensitive issues are 
denied jobs, promotions, tenure or are sacked, or in which efforts in 
these directions are made by corporate or government vested interests 
and their academic allies. Such cases can arise in the areas of \ 
forestry, chemistry (for example, over the issue of lead in petrol), * 
entomology and political science, among others. 

The influence of powerful groups outside the academy also helps to 
explain the existence or otherwise of research and teaching in par- 
ticular areas. For example, the almost total lack of peace research 
or teaching in Australian universities can be seen as an accommodation 
to the influence of the military and its allies in government and 
industry. In contrast there are substantial academic programmes in 
nuclear physics and nuclear engineering^ 

* 

In summary, academic institutions are not organised or run solely 
on the basis of ivory tower scholastic criteria, but in no small 
measure are run on the, basis of the exercise of political power by 
academic elites who personally or structurally have close links with 
powerful groups outside the academy. 



DISCIPLIHABY EXCUJSIVENESS > 

Many who rise within the academic power structure do so via at least 
a moderately successful and orthodox research career in a fairly 
narrow specialisation. The bases on which power and prestige rest 
within the academic hierarchy therefore depend, partly on the status of 
specialised research within recognised disciplines* This status in 
turn appears to depend in part on the discipline in question being 
off limits or opaque to non-spejiaiists and to the public. Only to 
the extent that the essence of the work in a discipline and its 
specialities is either a special preserve of else not raadily q rasped 
by outsiders is it. possible for cumbers of the discipline to claim 
exclusive riqfttd to Judge the importance of vork in tfo discipline. 

- r . , 
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With this perspective, it is understandable that many academics in 
traditional disciplines wo^ld be antagonistic to potentially substan- 
tial * academic programmes which are either trudy interdisciplinary or 
popular Vith students or the public. This helps to explain why 
universities such as Murdoch,. Griffith of the Australian National 
University Institute of Advanced 'Studies, founded along interdiscip- 
linary lines>,have reverted to relatively traditional departmental 
patterns. It also helps to explain the lack of academic interest in 
areas which generate public interest or participant involvement, 
such as parapsychology or Alcoholics Anpnymous. 

In recent years the environmental area has been a source of research 
and teaching which is potentially threatening to many parts of the 
traditional academic power structure. By its nature much environ- 
mental research is interdisciplinary. The results of this research 
often offer a challenge to existing policies and practices of govern- 
ment and industry, and the area is one of high public concern. Such- 
research thus provide a threat to the hierarchical academic power 
structure . Ir_ __ed, traditional disciplinary approaches and tradi- 
tional hierarchical organisational structures seem quite inadequate 
bases for getting to the roots of environmental problems, as argued 
elsewhere . The same strictures apply to the achievement of suc- 
cessful environmental' educatio; • 
' 0 

A study of environmental programmes in US universities concluded that 
two features were necessary, though not alone sufficient, for their 
success: 

1. Substantial or complete control of the 

faculty reward structure and , 

2, Freedom to be innovative in introducing 
course material, educational programs, 
worfc 3tady programs, and curriculum 
requirements for degrees^ 10 

These requirements obviously conflict with the maintenance of the 
current academic power structure , and hence are seldom achieved in 
practice. 

Because the existing emphases in universities arc predominantly in 
.traditional suoject areas, using traditional methods in traditional 
organisational structures* , there is an in-built resistance to changes 
in this provailing pattern, such as offered by innovative inter- 
disciplinary research a^d teaching pxogrammos in areas such as the 
environment r alvsroatlva technology, ucs&ft*8 studies or participatory 
do*aoe*racy» those vho do research or teaching in such topics oftoit 
find it haVrd to find Jobs, get tenure or promotions, got grant money, 
maintain proper staffing *cvcls or introduce desired innovation*. 
ThsiSft problem axe sosaatir&e iepoaed L* a manner which *an be widely 
mun ftfl contravening jcadsaic principled jaoro often the discourage- 
mnt of interdisciplinary and socially challenging research And 
teaching can be Justified or **ticnalia<5d in teres** of a cossait^ej^ to 
traditional disciplinary norm of scholarship and service to tha^ 
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interests of existing powerful groups. For example, economic geology 
is accepted as a3n academic subject, while environmental geology is 
virtually nonexistent. 

In any case, it is most difficult to change institutions from the 
usually narrow purposes for which theylwere designed. In the area of 
energy and environment in the US, no holistic study programmes were 
established at "universities before 1971. Thus the programmes followed 
rather than preceded the development of widespread public interest 
and definition oZ the main problems 11 , a situation which also applies 
in 'Australia. This suggests that the generation of public interest in 
issues 'and the creation of independent, citizen-oriented research 
groups may have a, larger! impact on existing scholarly institutions 
than isolated attempts, for change from within. 

Finally, it may be argued that many characteristics of the academic 
community have evolved out of the community's history of interaction 
with government, business and otjier groups. For example, the 
tendency of academics to avoid controversial public issues can be 
interpreted as "an adaptive response to avoid alienating potential 
sources of patronage. More generally, the process of professional-, 
isation can be seen as a process of transforming special knowledge 
and skills into social and economic rewards 12 . The academic power 
structure would seem to be an important component in this process. 



/ 
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A framework for selecting educational 
method in work organisations 



«7. Martin 



In the 1970s the fitld of adult learning blossomed into an area of respectable academic pursuit. 
However, there are Kill only a few vaguely defined landmarks to guide the practising adult 
educator. The primary emphasis to iate has been on understanding the characteristics of the adult 
learner and then identifying the appropriate educational techniques to be used with these learners. 

%/ 

A third factor , that A the environment or organi sat ional >sett Ing, within which ti.e teaching is to 
be carried out and w'lere the learning is to be put to use, ha< not been given enough consideration 
in determining approaches to teaching adults. This is somewhat surprising' as there is vast liter- 
ature on the study of organisations most of which allows the adult ^educator ' to understand the 
characteristics of their organ i sat lor a 1 setting. - 

This paper identifies a framework for 4 detemlning* appropriate teaching methods in terms of the 
requirements of the organisational setting. The author's purpose tn doing this is to provide a 
framewcrk for research into identifying more specific guidelines for ^caching adults. 

It indirectly raises a number of moral and ethical issues relating to the role of adult educators 
In work organisations. 



INTRODUCTION 

In this paper I want to look specifically at an appropriate framework 
for matching educational method with organisational needs. The con- 
cepts of training , staff development and education are considered 
synonymous for the purpose of this discussion, however, I would be 
among the first to acknowledge that each have a different focus in a 
work environment. 

The reason why this framework is being proposed is that the practising 
adult educator in work organisations in Australia over the last decade 
has been bombarded with a plethora of information on the adult as 
learner that in* many instances has led to confusion, rather than 
clarification, as to the most effective ways for carrying out their 
function. This information explosion in the area of adult learning 
has covered a wide range of characteristics of the adult learner, yet 
little attempt has been made to build this information into a compre- 
hensive model for the' practising adult educator in work organisations. 
The reason for this is that theories of adult learning have been at 
such a ge^ral, abstract level, the practising adult educator has 
difficulty applying these theories to their particular situation. This 
has been compounded by the fact that roost hypotheses and theories focus 
on a particular aspect of the adult as learner and as such there have 
been few worthwhile attempts to develop models that account for all of 
these aspects. 

One of the first stops in a, training and development programme is to 
conduct analyses of the organisation, that is, the group of people 
vftere the problem is perceived to exist. These analyses vary in name; 
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organisation, job, task, although in methodology they are ess* totally 
the same, Tho main distinction being the level of resolution of the 
particular analysis* 

the purpose of such an approach is to identify the performance 
discrepancy , that is, the difference between desired performance and 
actual performance, and this traditionally takes an empirital-orienta- 
tioru This orientation seeks information on the success ^ttf which 
work is performed and ds the basis for training and development 
activities, as well spcio-t^chnical , organisation and sy&tera changes. 
Traditionally, the next step is tx> draft a trailing programme based on 
those areas identified as Having \he largest perfor^vi^ceHIscrepa^y 
that can best be overcome by training rathe than other organisation 
development activities/ ' « 

The problem with this approach is that a crucial analysis is usually 
left out, and even whe/» it is included, has hot warranted the emphasis 
I believe it requires. This analysis is identifying the most 
appropriate methods by which training and development activities can 
bo carried out. This is a main theme of this paper, based on the 
axiom that you cannot divorce what is learnt "from th*i way it is learnt. 
Therefore in this paper we at* .*^t to apply one of the more widely 
known holistic models of the idult learner to a model, or framework, 
for identifying the characteristics of an organisation. Th-iS is done 
in the belief that the organisational setting, or context within which 
educational activities are to be carried out, is of primary importance 
in determining the educational methods, or strategies, that are to be 
adopted within that organiration. 

In presenting this framework there art several important assumptions 
that need to be stated if it is *.o be a pr« Meal guide to the training 
and staff development officer. These assumptions are, firstly that 
the organisation has clearly defined goals and that the structure of 
the organisation is seen as effective - if not the most effective 
possible in working towards these goals. A second assumption is 
that the training and, staff development officers 1 perception of their 
role is that it is to develop the human resources of the organisation 
so that they can more efficiently meet the prescribed goals within the 
defined organisation structure. : 

As Z have already raid, a basic assumption is that the most appropriate 
educational methods in an organisation are determined by the context 
in which they are to be applied. Therefore, I will first outline that 
part of the framework which identifies the nature of the organisation; 
then identify an holistic model of the adult learner, and finally; 
dVtcuss the relationship between these two models, which is the main 
purpose of the paper, highlighting the importance of the relationship 
between the two frameworks. This will include suggestions on areas of 
further research and investigation in testing aspects of and applying 
the model to a range of organisational settings. 

UNDERSTANDING ORGANISATION 

I have already stated that the study of the adult as learner has 
focussed primarily on aspects of adult learning with relatively few 
holistic studies of all aspects of the adult in a learning state. 
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This xs equally true \n the study of organisations. Stogdill states 
that the "unsatisfactory condition of organisation theory is evidenced 
by the gre*t variety of theories available". 1 He lists eighteen 
different conceptualisations of groups and organisations and states 
that the theories of organisation are not discrete, often with "two 
or core of the different points of view combined". 2 The basic 
premises and orientations in theories of organisation as identified 
by Stogdill are as follows: 

1. Organisation as a cultural product. 

2. Organisation as an exchanqe agent with its environment. 
J. Organisation as an independent agency. 

4. Organisation as a system of structures and functions. 

5, Organisation as a structure in action over time. 
% 6. Organisation as a system of dynamic functions 

7. Organisation as a processing system. 

8. Organisation as an input-output system. 

9. Organisation as a structure of subgroups. 

10. Subgroups in interaction with the organisation. . 

11. Subgroups in interaction with each other. 

12. Groups as biological-social necessities. 

13. Groups as cultuial products. 

14. Groups as independent entities. 

15. Groups as interaction systems. ^ 

16. ' Groups as interact ion- expectation systems. 

17. Groups as "collections ol individual members. 

18. Groups as summations of member characteristics. 

This list confirms the view that organisations are complex inter- 
relations of people and things. It is provided in order to highlight 
this fact and to stress that training and development officers should 
be aware that their organisation is truly unique, requiring its own 
particular strategy of training and development. 
* 

In i comprehensive paper on the comparative study of organisations 
Burns, in taxing a straightforward, pragmatic view of organisations, 
says "that it should be clearly feasible to list a number of attributes 
of organisations which will vary quantitatively or qualitatively 
between different organisations , and which would, when ordered, 
correlated, and contrasted, yield a simple classification of organisa- 
tions that might of itself contribute to an understanding of them". 
«3 a result he has constructed the following list of variables that 
characterise organisations: 



1. Number of employees. 

2. Capital investment. ^ 

3. Wumber of clients, customers, subscribers (i.e. non-oraployed 





members) . 

4. Horse-power ratio (or some o *er measure of proportion of 

* inanimate power to manual labor force) . 

5. Direct labor costs in proportion to total costs. 
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ftfrainlstratlve Pioansion 

Proportion of nana go ra and supervisors to total personnel. 

7. Noab«r of adsdnistrativc levels. 

8. Nuaber of different job'titl** and distribution of personnel 

• between them, 
9* Une-staff ratio;, 

10, Degree of geographical concentration r dispersal of resources, 

• « personnel, *nd destination. of output, 

* U - Method, frequency, and direction o£ cosnuni cation within the 
organisation. 

. 12. Forsa of control exercised over staf* or ©cabers. 

13. Span of control (ntraber of subordinates per supervisor) 

14. KesponsibiUty (relative frequency of monitoring by superior^} . 

Institutional Dissension * 

9 

15. Degree of specificity, in quantifiable terns, of goals* and 

output, e.g. profit, remuneration, hours of work, in 
the case of businesses^ as against effectiveness of 
hospitals as judged by 'patients, professional press, 
staff, sponsoring body. 

16. Extent (nussber, comprehensiveness , particularity; of fonaal 

rules. 

17. Degree of specification of jobs (or scsse other seasure of extent 

to which performance is prograssssod by central or higher 
administration) . 

18. Spacialised training requirements, educational qualifications, 

etc* <• 

19. Ctocplexlty and duration of job cycle. 

20. Degree of segmentation (i.e. extent to which persons with 

different job titles work in the sa»e unit) .or segregation. 

21. Frequency and nature of interaction with people and places 

outside the organisation. 

22. Visibility of ;ndividu*l*s performance in comparison to thayof 

others in * .sanitations. 

23. -rftriation {e.g. aabiguity. conflict) in requirements &nd assess- 

a*>nt of individuals. 5 

The framwerk adopted in this paper is an extension of Bums* variables 
that pharacteciso organisations and is one provided by Burns and 
Stalker. They -we organisations as being characterised by a manage- 
pent system chat can be identified on a continutcn between what they 
^ra mechanistic and organimaic; or organic, organisation type. The 
DQchanistic organisation has the following characteristics: 

(a) specialised differentiation of functional tastes into which the 
problems and taska facing the concern as a whole are broken 

» down; 

(b) the abfc^raet nature of each individual task, which is pursued 

• with techniques and purposes, sore or less distinct froa those 
of th concern. as a whole; i*e. the functionaries tend to 
pursue tffe technical icprovesant of tsaans, rather than the 

* accosaplishsent of the ends of the concern* ^ 
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(c) the reconciliation for each level in the hierarchy, of these 
distinct performances by the 'immediate superiors, who are 
also, in turn, responsible for seeing that^sach is relevant 
in his own special part of* the tytain task? * 

\+- % 

<<1) the precise definition of rights ^nd obligations and technical 
methods attached to each functional role? 

(e) the translation of rights and obligations and methods into the 
\ responsibilities of a functional position? 



9 
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) hierarchic structure of control, authority and communication* 

(g) a reinforcement of the hierarchic structure by the location 
of knowledge of actualities exclusively at the top of the * 
hierarchy, where the final reconciliation of distinct tasks 
and assessment of 'relevance is made* » 

<h) a tendency for interaction between members of the concern to 
be Vertical, i.e. between superior and subordinate? 

\i) a tendency for operations and working behaviour to bo governed 
by the instructions and decisions Issued by superiors; 

(j) insistence oh loyalty to the concern and obedience to 
superiors as a condition of membership* 

(k) a greater importance and prestige attaching to internal (local) 
•than to general (cosmopolitan) knowledge, expe:.»*ncc, and 
skill. 7 

At the end of the continuum the organic system is typified by$ 

(a) the concributivc nature of special knowledge and experience 
to the common task of the* concern; 

fb) the realistic nature of the individual task, which is seen as 
set by the total situation of the concern t 

(c> the adjustment and continual redefinition of individual tasks 
cfirouoh interaction wjth others i 

id) tho shedd ng of responsibility as a limited field of rights. * 
obligations and methods * (Problems may not be posted upwards, 
downwards or sideways as being someone else's responsibility)* 

(o) the spread of commitment to the concern beyond any technical 
definition; 

(f) a network structure of contro^* authority , and communication. 
The sanctions which apply to the individual's conduct in his 
working role derivo more from presumed community of interest 
with the rest of the working organisation in the survival and 
growth of the firm, and less from a contractual relationship 
between himself and a nort~poxsanal corporation, represented 
for him by an immediate 'superior* 
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(9) omniscience no longer imputed to the head. of the concern; 
knowledge about the technical or commercial nature of the 
here and now task" nay be located anywhere in the network." 
This location becoming the ad hoc centre of control authority 
and communication* t 

(h) a lateral rather than a vortical direction of communication 
through the organisation, ttraaunication between people of 
different rank, also, reselling consultation rather than 
command*. 

(i) a content of communication which consists of information' and 
advice rather than instructions and decisions? 

(j) ©asaitmont to the concern's tasks and to the technological 
ethos of material progress and expansion is more highly 
valued than loyalty and obedience; 

(k) importance and prestige attach to affiliations and expertise 
valid in the industrial and technical and commercial milieux 
external to the firm. 8 / . " 

Both the mechanistic and organic organisations represent the pure . ends 
„of th? continuum. Bums and stalker regard the mechanistic type as 
being appropriate to organisations functioning in a stable environment 
while the organic system is appropriate to changing conditions. The 
problem with this notion is that different rates of change are impact* 
ing on the different subsystems ^vj&shin the larger organisational 
system. This is compounded in organisations containing highly 
differentiated subsystems within them. 

Lawrence and Loroch account for this aspect of varying rates of change 
impacting on subsystems^ of organisations in their work on the differ- 
entiation and integration of these subsystems. Thfcj • state "that to 
understand the environmental demands on an organisation we start first 
by looking at how much differentiation should exist among the various 
groups** within an organisation.- ^Tiiis depends *% they believe, 
*upon what internal characteristics of each group must develop to 
carry out planned cransuctionfr with its assigned part of the environ- 
ment*. 10 Handy sees differentiation as different part* of the 
organisation having: 



(ail differing time horizon** {long or short) j 

(b) differing orientations to the market 
(customer needs or product quality) ; 

(c) differing interpersonal styles; 

(d) differing doaroes of formality in the 
structure* *' 



In an organisation with highly differentiated functions ranging from 
research and development to the assembly line, it would be imperative, 
if tjhe organisation as a whole was to be effective, for^ these highly 
differentiated subsystems to bo integrated in such aVay. that the 




organisation can, syneigistically , capitalise on the contribution each 
has to make to its overall objectives. "When units are highly 
differentiated it is wore difficult to achieve integration among them 
than when the individuals in the units have similar ways of thinking 
and behaving." 17 As a result Lawrence and LorWch lie lie vo that "when 
groups in an organisation need to.be highly differentiated, but also 
require tight integration it is necessary for the organisation to 
develop wore 'complicated integrating mecnanisms** 13 They also 
believe that the basic organisational mechanism for achieving 
integration is the management hierarchy. This aspect is significant 
in terms of Bums and Stalker's continue for a Jiighly differentiated 
organisation that required tight integration would have the propensity 
to adopt a management style more towards the mechanistic end of the 
continuum. 

The Burn? and Stalker continuum does not address itself specifically 
to the nature v»£ interpersonal relationships, or climate of the organ- 
isation, as it relates to**the structure of the organisation* This i m s 
taken up by Morse and Lorsch Jl * for example, who Wave investigat&d the 
relation&hip between structure and climate* 

in their study of two research laboratories with unpredictable research 
and development tasks, one aa effective performer and the other loss 
effective, and two containing plants involving the ma .facture of 
standardised items with automated high speed product iot» linos, one 
plant also more effective than the other, tKey "found that the more 
effective units had a better fit between sutactuio and organisation 
climate than thj xoss effective units". 1 * French and Bell's summary 
of the Morse and Lorsch study is shown in Table 

A significant coacl*ision frcm the Morse and Lorsch study is that it is 
important for an "affective fit between task, structure and climate** 
to be made if there is to be "more feelings of competence, and 
implicitly organisational effectiveness in organisations". 17 

In xooking at the relationship between task) structure and viimatc in 
terms of organisation development strategies French anu Bell believe 
'that a number of contingencies may determine the best structure, best 
design of tasks, or best leadership style". 1 8 They conclude by saying 
that "the question is not which is better, an organic or mechanistic 
system? but that the question needs to be posed in terms of contin- 
gencies, for example: 

I, What is the most effective mix of organic and mechanistic 
characteristics for a given organisation or unit and its 
current circumstances? Or, 



2. Under what conditions is the organic system superior to 
tin mechanistic, and vice versa". 19 

The contribution by theorists such as Morse, Lorsch, and Lawrence, 
French and Bell - and no doubt many, others, too numerous to include 
* here - have developed greater understanding of the nature of organ- 
isations that can be viewed as being on a continuum conceptually 
similar to that of Bum's and Stalker's. These theorists illustrate 
the opportunities available U the training and development profes- 
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sional to take from the litoraturta, frameworks, or models, that holp 
theia to develop understanding of tholr organisational setting* 



I have already made the assertion that most theories of adult learning 
focus on a particular aspect of tho adult as learner with the rosult 
ttot there are few holistic models which account for all of these 
aspects intor-rolating in a purposeful way. Shis is exemplified. by 
Kidd when ho identifies ''♦concepts that have yielded useful hypotheses 
for investigation", 20 % such ast 

* . the life span • * • 

change irProla * ' 

"studentship" and "membership". 



adult experience 

tho self-learner x 
% 

the significance of "time" 

"old ago" 2 * 1 j 

Tbosa are valuable concepts on which considerable research' and 
investigation have been carried out, however, it is still largeiy. hit 
and miss depending to a great degree on how skilful the practitioner 
is in ajpplylng thiaa, on the basis of his or her r^rsonal experience, 
to their organisational sotting* 

An holistic framework for understanding the adult loafffer is that 
presented by Malcolm Knowles* Ho has identified a process for* facil- 
itating adult learning which Jie teres andragogy ~ self "directed oidult 
learning* He contrasts on a continuum this andragogicai process 
against the traditional theories of teaching, or training, commonly 
called pedagogy - the art and science of teaching children. Knowles 
believes that adults, mature, motivated and experienced human beings, 
are capable of being self-directed in their learning and that the 
role of the adult educator is to assist the leerner in identifying 
needs, establishing a learning program with the .learner and assisting 
in the evaluation by the learnt r of that program. ' A comparison of the 
assumptions and designs of pedagogical and andr>gogic*l methods is 
.shown in Table 2* 

* * 
She assumptions that constitute Knowles andragogy, pedagogy continuum 
interrelate to give J&x&ctUm to the process elements of tho learning 
environment. He believe^ that the differences between children and 
adults begirv with the concept of self, « 



1KB ADULT LEARNER - & TOTAL VIE3? 



maturation 




A child first sees himsalf as a completely depend- 
ent personality. He sees himself in his first 
cons ouoness as being completely dependent upon 




the adult world to make his decisions for hiaa, to 
feed him, to change his diapers, tind to ace where 
, t the pin is sticking. During the course of his 

childhood and youth, that dependence is reinforced 
as, decisions are made for him in the home, at 
school, in church r~on the playground* and every- 
where he turns* But«t some point ^e starts 

experiencing the joy of deciding tilings for htm- 

+ self . *T -To be adult ocajns to 15e s~oir~a*i?ecting. 

THHowTat the point, at which this change occurs, 
there develops in the human being^ deep 
psychological need to be perceived by hi5Qae , f and 
by others as being indeed self-directing. This is 
the concept that lies* at the heart of andragogy. 
Andragogy is based upon the insight that the 
deepest need an adult has is to be treated as an 
• " adult, to be treated as a self -directing person, 
to be treated with respect. Andragogy is 
student-centered and problem oriented* 23 

While Knovles poctulated the chi3d, adult dkclfotomy to give examples to 
his pedagogy - andragogy continue he has always felt that andragogical 
Assumptions apply equally to" children, in fact, he has become ©ore 
convinced of this view in recent years. 2 ** ♦ 

Knovles regard* the aneragogicai modol as a process model in contrast 
to thxr content models employed by traditional pedagogical educators. 
He sees the differences awi ** in .traditional education the tearher (or 
trainer decidos in advance what knowledge or skills need to bo 

* transmitted , arranges this body of content into logical unit3, selects 
the most efficient means for transmitting tfxin content (lectures, 
readings ...) and then develops a plan for presenting these content 
units in sor^e sort of sequence ... The andipagogical teacher (facil- 
itator, consultant .*.) prepares in advance a set of procedures for 
involving the learners (and other relevant parties) in a process 
involving these elements i (I) establishing a climate conducive to ^ 
learning; (2) creating a mechanism ^or mutual planning? (3) diagnos- 
ing the needs for loarning; (4) formulating program objectives 
(which is content) that will satisfy these needs; (5) designing a 
pattern of learning experiences; (6) conducting those learning 
experiences with suitable techniques and materials; and (7) evalua- 
ting the learning outcomes and re-diagnosing learning needs*. 

The important difference between the andragogical (process) and 
pedagogical (content) models "is not that one deals with content and 
the other does\>ot; 'the difference if* that the content model is 
concerned with tram»mitting information and skills Whereas the process 
model is concerned with. providing procedures and resources for helping, 
learners acquJLrc information and„#kill w . 2 * 

Ihia is a particularly important distinction which is of considerable 
significance in this paper*. The power, auU.^rity, responsibility 
functions on the Bums atjd Staler mechanistic organidmic continuum 
correlate strongly with the pedagogical notion of transmitting, or 
giving information to other people. Information that is not 
necessarily, in their eyes, what they need to, or should know. This 
* „ 
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corresponds to mechanistic (Organisation characteristics. Conversely 
the andragogical modal is concerned with assisting people tc acquire 
• information and skill wh£ch they perceive as necessary for their job. 
Likewise, this corrospondo to. organisniic organisation characteristics". 

A CONCEPTUAL FRAMSfiORX FOR SgLECTIKG EDUCATIONAL METHODS It: KQRK 
ORGAHISATIOKS 

" ■ » * 

The conceptual framework for selecting educational methods in work 
organisations proposed is based on the relationship between the Burns 
and StaOkeri^ohanistic, organismic and tjje ^owles^^ndrago^y, pedagogy, 
continuum, ^Tnls relationship is represented aiagrammatically in , 
Figure I. ' 

The independent variables are those that relate to organisations while 
the dependent variables relate to adult learner. ""As I have said 
earlier this relationship, that is, educational methods dependent on 
the content within which these methods are to be applied is a basi* 
.assumption in ttfis paper % ' 

Diagrammatically the .relationship between these two concepts is a 
simple one. The first task is to analyse the organisation, which can 
be as a cm 11 as two people working togethcsf^Cr a^Xargo diverse corpora- 
tion - although training and development professionals rarely, take on 
groupe as large as this at any one time. This analysis should not only 
be seeking information on the performance discrepancies, that ia, the 
difference between desired performance an$l actual^ performance, it shouK 
also seek to analyse the nature of the organisation in terfcs of the 
eleven characteristics that constitute the Bums and Stalker continue. 
Once the decision is made* as to where the organisation lies on<the 
continuum one can relate this to the assumption about the adult as 
learner as per the andragogy, pedagogy continuum, then begin to 
consider the appropriate educational isethod that may be used in that 
setting. 

An example of this relationship in action w^uld be where an organ iaa- 
tion was identified ,as having characteristics which allowed it jLo be 
placed closer to the mechanistic end of the continuum In ouch a way 
that one could say j,t was 75% mechanistic, 25% organismic. * Taken as 
simply as this it tends to be a rather crude picture of the overall 
nature of an organisation, however, in an riving at this position one 
should have gained a more 'specif ic understanding of the reasons why 
this assessment is made, ihat^s, what are the characteristics of the 
organisation in terms of the^even criteria, that constitute the Burns 
and Stalker continuum? this broad statement cf the organisation, 

that .is, 75% mechanistic a$d 25% organismic, is inappropriate* or 
specifically, /aisleading, £$ when the eleven criteria that charac- 
terise this continuum arejfeoorly correlated and there is a significant 
range between variables ajvfl the process of aggregating the criteria 
clearly distorts the tr$| situation. For example, the organisation may 
have at one extreme a h£gh degree oL specialised differentiation of 
functional tasks with./^ich the problems and tasks facing the concern . 
as a whole are brokerj^iown characterising it as highly ^chanistic and, 
quite feasibly, at tM' other extreme, communication »vit..in the 
organisation which flptsists of information and advice rather than 
instructions and d^lsionsjrhich are characteristic of j the organismic 

B 1 Om *- 
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end o€ tho continuum. *In tSovoioplng their f ramowork 3uro& and Stalker 
suggoj^ that such ( diversity between characteristics would in fact be 
rare. 2 • : ' • # f 

tho next step is to relate tho nature of^ the organisation to the 
Knowles contintium about the assumptions of the adult learner. In the 
case above one could assume that ,the - educational methods to be used. - 
in this organisation would be based on 75% .pedagogy and 23% andragogy 
assuaptidns . ' » 

The Knowles continuum is a polarity with black and white at either end 
and varying shades of grey betwoen. The 75%/ 25% relationship merely 
^ivos the trainer a guide as to* the rxwor ^trainees can exercise over 
their programmes, The ratio above suggests a major role for the 
trainer in identifying needs* establishing learning outcomes and being 
largely responsible for tho structuring of what would tend to bo a 
core CfipaAi programme re* *lng on a significant use o* traditional 

' pedf»^»Al methods. Conversely tho **ainees pould be expected to play 
a^9oJ^^^f tended to be do re on a micro* scale , *tafc'ing responsibility 

^for ordering their learning, needs in terms of the overall progrttoe', 
actively participating in discussion and syndicate group wbrk and, 
using their own work siLuatlon as the basis for case study material. 

It is recognised that to. identify characteristics of a particular 
organisation in terms oft the Bums and Stalker continuum is a difficult 
task,' especially when one colliders the, range of interrelating factors* 
man/ of which do not readily lend thomaeUros to omplricol testing and 
analysis. An assertion in this paper in tnat although this is 
difficult it Is better to attempt this task, regardless of how super- 
ficial and subjective it may be, as it* will be better than an off-the- 
cuff decision which is certainly based on subjective data. 

The methods by which this identification of tho organisation is 
determined is an important aspect of educational programmes for team- 
ing and staff development officers conducted by the School, of 
Administratis Studies at the Canberra College of Advanced Education 
and is tb# fcasis of my continuing research. v 

Acceptance of this relationship arid noro importantly, % the dependent, 
independent relationship of first assessing ^the organisations, then 
solo c ting educational, methods tjt&t are appropriate to tho power 
people have over their learning in that context raises important 
philosophicaTf questions about the rule of the training and stafr 
development officer. In the introduction I said that an assumption \ 
in this paper is that the role vf the training and staff development 
officer is to develop the numan resources of the organisation so that 
these resources can more efficiently meet the prescribed organisation 
goals , within the defined organisation structure. 1 would expect that 
most managers would, on fir&t reaction agree with the concept that 
training and development is subservient to the organisation within 
which it operates. However there is. a considerable body of literature 
on himan resource development which suggests that this view dots much 
to stifle*growth and development of tho individual, and ultimately of' 
the organisation. For example, , Chris Argyris and Donald Schon who are 
eminent in the field .of nco-human reiationis-s beliovo' that an 
individuals growth and development is constrained by the organisation 
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witjiin which they exist, * 

Argyris regards ,mechani« tic organisation structures no being respons- 
ible for many of the current problems that exist within then, such as 
low morale, apathy towards work/ low productivity, high absenteeism 
and turnover and little* concern for the -organisation. According to 
Argyris, seven changes should take place in the personality of 
individuals if they are to develop into stature people over the years. 
Be believes these changes* occur, on a continuum and that, the healthy 
personality develops along the. continuua from maturity to immaturity. 
The seven changes are shown diagramatically in Figure 2. J 

In^the mechanistic organisation design Argyris believes tfio individual 
ira fitted to the job; "this design is based upon four concepts of 
scientific management* task specialisation, chain of command, witty 
. of direction, and span of control*". 29 Because of the inability of the 
individual to seek and accept responsibility, to use and develop his 
abilities in a way that is both beneficial to himself and the organisa- 
tion he is restricted in his ability to move across the continuum 
towards being a sore nature person* 

^SSjjgjOcaining and staff development officer operating in a mecharrtBjic J 
organisation, who has competent, mature individuals involved iV< his 
prograrasee, has to give considerable thought to the purpose of his * , 
activities. Is he simply providing a staff function that will help 

. equip line personnel with skills and abilities to carry out their work 
or does he see his role ,*e including an adaptive function as a catalyst 
for change/ change which he personally regards as being worthwhile in 
terms of the organisation's structure, the way people work within it s and 
the methods by which the organisation meets its goals? 

IT he chooses the latter course of action ancL_asing our example above, 
conducts' programmes baaed on assumptions about participants that reflect 
a 75% andragooy, 25% pedagogy mix he is running tW> risk of, to use an 

, old analogy, taking a piece out of the jig-saw-puy*le, 'changing its 
shape through training, then expecting it to go back into the puzzle 
and behave differently. What inevitably happens is that the piece is 
forced to change back into the old shape, if it ie to fit back into tho 
organisation structure, or even worse still, the individual decides - 
that he cannot work in the organisation because of the constraints ou 

, him and ultimately resigns from its ranks I 

SUMMARY 

7 • ' ' 

An unquestioning acceptance of the relationship proposed in this paper, 
this is, that educational methods used in organisations are dependent , 
on this context can lead to a waste of resources on training and staff 
development if consideration is not givon to the appropriateness of the 
. present organisation characteristics and the capabilities, desires and 
\ attitudes bf " its human resources beforehand* 
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* , Careful consideration of this framework not only identifies strategies, 
\or educational methods 'to be used in an organisation, it also highlights 
* ^t?ae nee$ for the training and staff development officer to have a. much 
\ . ifider view of their activities appreciating the inoxtricabla link 
1 between organisational training and. development and other organisation 
q *i dayelopaent activities ♦ 
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. FIGURE 2 i 'CHRIS JUBSfalS XKKATtfiUTY/KftTURITY CCSTCTNtfOM* * 
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IHTaODUCTIOH TO PART V 



A number of the papers In Part II questioned the extent to which tertiary 
teachers should control the method end content of learning for their 
students. This part examines a similar Issue, but from the viewpoint of 
teachers rather, ttofcn students. 

V - ' • . 

In recent years siost universities In Australia and New Zealand and many 
of the largar Institutes of Tocology In Australia have established 
educational research arid development units. ,j]ftese units have a variety 
of nWs aind vary In their functions, .but allnave the compwn task of 
seeking to Improve teaming and learning In the Institution In which they 
are established. One problem which these units continually face Is to 
decide the extent to which members of the units should attempt to per- 
suade teachers In their institution to adopt particular approaches "to 
course design, teaching strategies and alternative systems of assessment, 

'Each of the papers In this section discusses- some aspect of thfe profes- 
sional development of academic staff* In the opening paper, B.V. Imrle 
and H.G. Hurray examine the situation in Hew Zealand, Canada, the United 
kingdom and Australia, ana derive certain principles which may be used 
in any professional development programme which focuses on the teaching 
role. 

The paper which follows, by 0. Boud, the abstract by G. Brown, the paf>cr 
by A.J* Care, and * second paper by B.W. Imrle and^H.G. Hurray, all report 
workshops held at the HERD?A conference in which participants took an 
active part in coming to the conclusions reported here. 

Each workshop had a distinctive emphasis; Boud's on the need for 
developing skllU of self-appraisal , thus avoiding problems of control; 
Brown's on Increasing the amount of active learning In lectures, thus 
enhancing students 1 freedom to learn In ways which are most effective for 
them; Dare's on the need for those leading professional development pro- 
granames to base activities much more on the experk^ices and needs of 
participants than on their own preconceived Ideas of how to Improve 
teaching; and Imrle and Hurray's on the fomulatlon of acceptable profes- 
sional devel operant policies. 

The concluding paper In this section, by S. Keramls, examines an entirely 
different aspect of professional development, one which results from 
membership of a course planning team. Kemmls describes techniques which 
have proved useful at Oeakln University for helping IrJIvldual academics 
to work as mesabers of a team. Under such conditions there may be a loss 
of Individual freedom, but the gain* for all members y&t the team far 
outweigh any losses* \ 
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Freedom and control in higher education — 
Who needs a policy? 

BJV. Imrie & KG. Murray 



7h« «t*tfllon po*«d In tM t-tlt rtf tr» to policy for tht profe»»lo<ut dtvtlopsVnt of *c*iew*c 
tuff PoJUIt* *od prof«**ioa*Uwt *r« dltcuiMd with rtftrcoct to exptr,*o<« In **ntr*li*. 
C*n*J*» tie* 2c«t «nd and th« UK. A pro ft »* ion* I c"cv*lop*c/u policy ft coni!<krtd to be * 
prar^wltln for In»terv1c« pro$r*f««» for academic »t*ff, for t valuation of «c«deak 
ptrfominct *ftd ctrwr rtlattd dec U I on*. H*o&«rs of * prof«»» oo tboutd ace^t rctponttbiKty 
for tht pr«ctic» of tht prof t*» loo. *\ 



the terms * faculty development* (Canada and the USA) and * staff \ 
development*^ (Australia, Now Zealand and the UK) hj&ve been widely used 
during the last^ecade but more attention is now being ^given to 
professional development as a core comprehensive concept which 
includes all of the professional activities and responsibilities of 
academic staff. In the USA, Bakkor et al (1977) prefer professional 
development ^o faculty development, as a more inclusive term, 

Since it connotes concern for improving the 

conditions of student learning, awareness of 

changes An the role of the teacher, and 

involvement with the health of educational institutions. 

The answer to the question posed in the title of this paper will be 
considered in five parts, with reference to (a) staff associations 
(Australia) or associations of university teachers (Canada, Mew Zealand 
and UK), (b) univcrsii^y councils or senates, (c) university departments 
and heads o'f departments, (d) individual staff and (e) students. Before 
doing so it is worth discussing come of the implications of profession- 
alism and of policies* 



FOU'CXBS AKD> PROFESSIONALISM 

♦ 

For the purposes of this paper, it is suggested that a policy is an 
affirmation of values, belief a and principles as well as a statement of 
aims, requirements and expectations. For professional development the 
areas, of professional responsibility are teaching, research, administra- 
tion, consultancy and liaison with other bodies. In the USA and Canada, 
these areas are identified as teaching, xeseErch and service (to univer- 
sity and to community) (e.g. AAUP, 1975). 

Professionalism, the practice of being professional, is identifiable 
when attitudes are consistent, with performance at professional levels of 
knowledge, afciiity and skill. Chisman (1976) describes an attitude as 
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consistent when the ^components cf attitude - raith, belief and action 
tendency - are consonant with each other and wittTaif-intendod outcome. 
It jaay be inferred that a fundamental principle or prerequisite for an 
operational policy of professional development is that of personal 
responsibility and accountability. t 

As such, individual professionalism is also a consequence of profess- 
ional development in the sense that there is a continuing responsibility 
for performance standards i.e. an ,-account obil i ty vhich implies evaluation 
(Iinrie, 1976). Furedy and Furedy (1979) identify professionalism as the 
behaviour .of experts in the conduct of their calling or profession but 
for professionalism in staff development, they quote Matheson. "you 
don't have to be an expert to be professional; professionalism refers to 
maximising the potentialities of a situation* M 

^ 

Without denying any distinctions' (fine or otherwise) it may be more use- 
ful to consider expertise as something an expert has with reference to a 
body of knowledge (law, medic.ino, engineering and oven pedagogy) while 
professionalism lies in the effective application of v .hat expertise to 
the solutions of problems* In universities, solution to problems (and 
opportunities) of development, often require consideration of puople 
(staff and students) as individuals not as aggregates for normative 
generalisations - every person is a especial easel 



Professionals or Polarisation? 

Certainly there have always been tensions between research and teaching 
between the subject and the student, ard between freedom and control. 
Does the academic teach the subject or teach the student? Must there be 
conflict between individual freedom and collective action or control? 
Do universities make niggardly opportunities for research and reward it 
richly while demanding a great deal 8f teaching ana reward it poorly? 
Ironically this question was rained by Stretton (1965) as a problem of 
university expansion at a seminar sponsored by the Federation of 
Australian University Staff Associations (FAUSA) . Hie question is sf ill 
pertinent although .expansion has ceased and retrenchment or steady-state 
are now used to describe financial conditions of, university government . 
Unfortunately staady*stM:o is quite inappropriate as a description of 
the effects of so-called financial or cost-benefit policies on depart- 
ments and on individual staff, particularly tutors (Australia), junioxX, 
lecturers (New'Zealand) , teaching assistants (Canada) a^.d others on 
fixed-term contracts. It_is_ relevant to the professicnal development o^i 
acadfemic staff (Boe, 1980) to Question what may be Host by staff and 
students if (excessive) cost-benefit requirements significantly diminish 
personal relationships and the quality of university life* 

Do academic staff consider themselves to be professional teachers as 
well as professional historians, chemists and mathematicians, for 
example? Although entry to the academic profession is by virtue of 
qualifications obtained by study within an academic discipline , and of 
experience from professional practice, the management an)d supervision of 
research require further profbssional development in addition to keeping 
,up with the literature of the discipline. Is it redundant to ask if 
professors are also practising members of a teaching profession with 
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siailar professional implications for study and performance? Tn all 
euch discussions it is too easy to polarise the argument, teaching v. 
research* process v. product, education v. qualification or freedom v. 
conl^ol - the polarity between voluntary action and coercion thnt leaves 
litiile room for development (Mandelbaum, 1979) . The aijn of professional 
devulopment is to optimise (control) for the ~er.efit (*~eedom) of the 
# in<l>vidual and of the academic community, the knowledge, attitudes and 
abi'titica consistent with professionalism in teaching, research and 0 
admj>nistraticffw V 



Policies and Models \ 

The answer to the question "How do we get there* from here?* (Francrt 
1975) is (in part) that a* policy is required. One implication of policy 
is the strategy of implementation and Francis (1975) offers a three- 
stage developmental model foe the "institutional process which seeks to . 
modify the attitudes, skills and behavitour of faculty members towards 
greater competence and effectiveness in meeting student needs, their own* 
needs, and the needs of the institution" (p. 7^2). jj. 

; 

4 1. The consciousness-raising stage during which 
current attitudes are challenged in order to 
induce heightened awareness. 

o - x 

2* The, focal-awareness stage durii 7 which concentrated 

attention is directed to substituting new attitudes 

4 and behaviour patterns, for* old.- -* ' - - - 

3. The subsidiary -awareness stage duringw*hich"£ew 
attitudes or behaviour!? become firmly established 
and no. longer require conscious attention . J 

This third stage corresponds to the concept of prof ossionjal ism as the 
aim of professional development^. In developing his model, Francis/ 
(1975) acknowledges the influence of Lewin (1974) and Polanyi (19041 . 
in the UK, both Hewton (1979) and Jiawkridge (1979) describe a modil 
based on the work of Chin and Bonne (197fc) who suggest three broai/ 
classes of strategies for bringing about change - towards professional- 
ism* Hewton 1 s paraphrasing is convenient ' for comparison with the above 
model. 

1* Empirical/rational strategies are concerned with 
ideas generated /ran *re search which are later 
spread fcy reasoned artjvf^ nt » 

2. Hormative/re-educative fctirategies focus upon 
changes in attitude which occur when people are • 
encouraged to recognise and discuss their prob- 
lems openly and to participate in finding their 
own solutions.* 

4 

3. Power/coercive strategies relate to the use of 
power or authority to enforce change. 
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WHO KEEPS A POLICY? 
1* Staff Associations 

The academic profession needs a policy for the professional development 
*of acadMaic staff* For the purposes 'of this paper the academic profes- 
sion baa two aspects (a? within a university by yirtue of employment, 
staff are involved in the regulation of the activities of the institution; 
(b) nationally, academic staff can be members of a professional organisa- 
tion or staff association* It is this latter category which is implied 
by academic profession', * * < j 

Por staff associations representing the academic profession, there is a \ 
need for national (as distinct from institutional) policies of profes- 
sional* development which Identify principles of professional performance 
and of career development as distinct from traditional concerns with the 
quantitative aspects p,f salary increases and parity norms. It is true 
that some staff associations are actively involved in contractual matters 
but 'these, too, are not directly concerned with the development of pro- > 
fessionalism. If there is a national policy then its adoption, modi- 
fication and implementation will be the prerogative of each individual 
institution.* This prerogative is, of course, the charge of the Council ' 
(or Senate) of each university; also involved are the academic staff the 
majority of whom are also likely to be members of university staff 
associations* identified with national policy. 4 s 

i 

The Canadian Association of University Teacher a (CAUT) laas no policy of 

professional development but has developed a^irober _ojt^l a te d initiatives 

These include the establishment of a Professional Orientation Committee 
which later. became the Teaching Effectiveness Committee. Among the 
publications of those committees , are ,4 Report on Student Evaluation (CAUT, 
1973) and M A Guide to the Teaching Dossier, fcts Preparation and Use {CAUT, 
1980) . fcAUT policy is also evident in the introduction 0$ ^ scries of 
CAUT monographs, the first of which was editid'by Knapper \*977) , en- 
titled If Teaching is Important.. . . which provides a useful overview of 
this aspect (i.e. instructional evaluation) of faculty development (Sim, K , 
1980) . The Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations 
(OCUFA) commissioned a review of research on t^io evaluation of university 
teaching (Murray, 1980a). 

In 1975, the American Association of University P.rofessors also publxqtart 
a Statement on Teaching Evaluation (AAUP, 1975) which "confines itself tb ^ ^ , 
the teaching responsibilities of college and university professors, and 
is not intended as the definitive statersgnt on reviewing and weighing al' 
aspects of a faculty member's work 1 * (p. -200). !| 

' * i l 

The UK AUT has beeni less active in such matters but u is party to a ( \ 

national agreement in 1971 with the University Authorities Panel (UAP/ . 
AU*T, 1971) which considered procedure and criteria to be used in connec- . 
tion 'with the probationary period for academic staff. The agreement 
indicated that universities should provide "helpful and comprehensive." 
teacher training for' probationers, encouragement to attend formal tram- j_ 
ihg and the guidance of & senior colleague. Training should offer "co- 
ordinated development throughout the probationary period**. The AUT also 
has representatives on the Co-ordinating* Committee for the Training of 
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University Tethers (CCTUT) set up in 1972 as a resul; cf the erynmor 
Jones working party's recommendabijojts on future provision for the 
training of university teachers (Pitt, 1980). (See neat section). 

In Australia FAUSA (Federation of Australian University Staff 
* Associations) also does not have a policy for the professional develop- 
ment of academic staff. However FAUSA did publish a statement of policy 
on •.Higher Education Kosearcn Units 1 (FAJSA, 1977) which included the 
following points: * * 

(i) FAUSA supports moves to improve the resources and process 
of teaching , learning and research in the Australian 
Universities* 

(ii) FAUSA accepts that Higher Education Research ynits have* 
a proper contribution to make to the i-rrprovement of 
teaching and learn in^in universities. 

(vi) FAUSA opposes any move to use Higher Education Research 

*?nits in the evaluation of the teaching performance of any 

member of th* academic staff without % the consent of the 

member concerned and then such evaluation shali be 

confidential to the said member. 
4fr ♦ 

The University of Queensland Academic Staff Association (UQASA) has 
established a sub-committee "to look into acceptable way* of evaluating 
staff performance in their, contribution towards the various goals of the 
University - e.g. teaching and research , and tht*t the committee should 
by*pass the particular issues of •promotion* and 'tenure review* etc.** 
(UQASA, 1980). It is* likely 'that the development of the committee's 
thinking and of subsequent discussion in the university will be greatly 
influenced by the report prepared by Hurray (1980b) on A Comprehensive 
Plan for the Evaluation of Teaching at the University of Queensland . 

At Griffith University the staff has been concerned about the intention 
of the School of Humanities to establish "operational criteria to gauge 
the effectiveness of faculty staff" (16 July, 1979). In response to a 
request for comment from the Griffith University Faculty Staff 
Association , FAUSA was concerned about implications for academic freedom 
and tenure : 

Federation policy states that procedures like the ^ 
initial granting of tenure , promotion reviews and 
contractual responsibilities are sufficient to 
allow a university the necessary degree of control 
over its academic staff and that it would be most 
] undesirable for a university or part thereof to 
adopt procedures which are designed to control 
those members of staff who perform their duties 
poorly but which have the effect of interfering 
with the traditional liberty of action of ti*e great 
majority of staff who conscientiously and adequately 
carry out their obligations. (Wallis, 1979) 
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In anot^^context, it is encouraging to note that the Executive 
,Cc*^tt$&W the Higher Education" Rose arc )j and 'Development Society of 
Austral4^(\(HERDSA) has resolved (5 May, 1980) to prepare a policy^ for 
the profewtoflal development of academic staff And tc seek funds to* 
promote &$^»a policy through a national prograssae of professional 
deve lopme^^^rkshopsv 

<*In New Zeal^t&f the AUT approved the 10 commendations of a discussion 
paper (InrM,v,.^978) to set up a Standing Committee Vn Staff Development 
which was to prepare a policy statement on the professional 

development i^Macadomic staff (NZAUT, 1979) . 

It is obvious that 3O3S0 universities will manage professional develop- 
oent bettor t&a%Whars wi.th or without an explicit policy. If 
( academic profession is more appropriate than academic employmert as a 
description of p^Jforoance .and responsibility, is it not also obvious 
that staff associations should have explicit policies for the profes- 
sional development!, 'of their members? Professional freedom should not 
be left by dofauli; to tha control of individual institutional 
governments. A national association policy has value in its unity of 
common principles and alms without requiring a uniformity of practice. 

| 

2. University Coimdks (or Senates) 



The Council will be uged to refer to the body legally constituted as 
representing and responsible for a university. It is such a body that 
the HZhVT policy sta^fepont addresses when it wishes that {NZAITT, 1979) . 



Univorsitie^hould state clearly their policies on 
the professional development of academic staff, (p. 5) 

Of course, a university is more than an institution, it is a collection 
of people (staff arid students) and executive responsibility for the work 
of these people lies with various organisational hierarchies including 
the Vice-Chance llo r - administrative officers, committees and conveners 
drawn from the academic staff. In the absence of peer determined' and 
approved policy a member of staff may lacR appreciation cf the con- 
trolling mechanisms whiCji, affect professional development and career 
advancement. Personal autonomy is less relevant than professional 
integrity for staff working within the constraints of universities where 
what is 'feasible 1 is often deemed more important than that which is 
desirable. Some policy initiatives are worth mentioning. 

Possibly the University of Strathclydo is the only university in the UK 
which has a professional development policy comprehensive enough to 
include systematic procedures for the annual review of staff performar.ee 
As such/ annual review has management potential for effecting improvemen 
by involvement of the individual (i*e. normative/re-educative 
strategies - (Francis, 1975). \- 

In New Zealand, the Vice-Chance Aors* Committee specifically requested 
an "Intef-University Corference c£ jUgher Education Advisory Staff to 
consider a report from their de^le^ates at a Conference on Pre-Service 
Teacher Training, held by the Department of E*ication during August 
1978. Tne delegates had rewrted t^r)the Vice-Chancellors' Committee 
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ttfat "there had been, expressions of critical and negative^ attitude 
towards the manner in which the Universities are responding, or seen to 
be responding, to their responsibilities as teaching institutions**. 

The Report (Imrle, 1979) of the Inter-University conference to the ..Vice- 
Chancellor's Committee, recommended that it set up a standing 'committee 
cn academic staff development and that it invite the universities* 
jointly to convene a universities conference to consider issues related 
to academic staff development. The Vice-Chancellors* Cecal tteo sub- 
sequently decided to take no Action on these recommendations. 

In Canada, for example, individual institutions have policies which 
incorporate such stateemts as: 

Tho status ol ovory a^^ealc faculty on a continuing 
appointment, other than a Full Professor or Head , is 
reviewed annually by a Faculty Promotion s Committee 
and subsequently by the General Promotions Committee. 
(Calgary, 1978) (underline emphasis adde^) ' ' 

The University of Calgary Faculty Association supports 
the concept of such regular merit evaluations on the 
basis that all persons should be accountable for their 
performance . 

(Vanderberg, 1979) (underline emphasis added) 

A Simon Fraser University, there is triennial evaluation carried out 
by the Chairman of a Department in consultation with the Department 
Tonure Committee . 

It is relevant to note that the Vico-Chancellor at the University of 
Queensland, who had administrative responsibility for tho triennial 
evaluation achome at Simon Fraser, has indicated his intention of intro- 
ducing evaluation of performance ol acadomics as a way of increasing 
efficiency, to be undertaken every three years. He io also chairman of 
a working party set up by the Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee to 
consider certain aspects of the Williams Committee Report (1979) am}, in 
particular, ir response to Recommendation R5.24: 

that the Australian Vice-chancellors' Committee appoint 
an expert working party to formulate program^s for 
staff in theory and practice of teaching, curriculum 
development and examining, and then later consider 
whether satisfactory participation in such programmes 
should become a normal condition of tenured appointment. 

This recommendation bogs the questions of a policy for professional 
development {which might include appropriately discipline -or ion ted pro- 
grammes) and of a policy of evaluation of academic performance for all 
staff. These questions Hxo of interest to individual staff and to staf / 
associations and apply just as much to tl\e professional development of 
administrators (Killett, 1978). Scholarship demands management (Millett 
1978) and, in responding to the calls for greater accountability, staff ^ 
and staff associations should move towards a greater degree of self- 
management (Patching, 1979). 

*— — ? 
s 
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3„ pepartaentfl 

Institutional policies a,re usually Approved (and reviewed) by nan ago ©em t 
boards of Appointed professors (yho are lu^ly to be staff association 
sealers) ana rtore sen Native Standing Cosnlttees. Xnplewmtation of 
^policy is, in sokfc eases* delegated to dei-.n. chairpersons and professors 
*for executive action in' the faculties! schools and departewnts of the 
institution. If such policies are predominantly of a cost -benefit nature 
to the exclusion of professional and personal expectations then depart- 
ments need "professional development policies which say sustain (oven if 
intermittently) collective action to nininise short -tern individual 
disadvantage for long- tors benefit (Mandclbaua, 1979) • It is often 
sociologically inevitable that short -terra expediency results in long* 
tors disadvantage. 

•# 

In the subject department, policy is required to provide cuide lines for 
course planning and soderation of. assoaszant as veil as for professional 
considerations of performance evaluation and career development, "it is 
within such i-ccr groups that a shared policy (even by its developoont) 
can help to avbld conflict between illusions of personal f re odea (sc*»- 
UatfUvtvidwit as selfishness) and the pragaatisas bf profess ional ^conduct 
and control. Patching (1979) reninda us of the caution that Karrsol (1979 
offers us if a policy is based cm * co-ordination 1 which is frequently 
used as a polite word for control * 

The University of Calgary Faculty Association statement quoted earlier 
on the evaluation of all teaching staff points to the need for sow> 
provision of training or professional developeaant for pore senior staff 
not only teaching assistants and tutors. Do par teetotal and institutional 
policy should require periodic review of all staff and should ponder the 
specific poijfo aade by Pitt (1980) about the training of university 
teachers in the UXs 

It is important that an opportunity for in-service 
training should be provided not only in the fora of 
induction courses for nawly-ar**>inted staff, but also 
for staff at different levels of seniority and length 
of service, (p. 3) _ 

Vice-Chano llors should noto that professional development irplUs the 
involtfcrasr.t of all staff in the evaluation of performance and *he nain- 
tenance of the standards of excellence traditionally associated with the 
work -of universities. 



4. Acadoaic staff 

The individual ee saber the academic profession, as an employee of an 
acadealc ilnstitution, also needs a policy which provides duo recognition 
and support, at different career stages, for professional practice and 
dovciope&nt. unless each msb&t of staff percei/es personal eoes&iuaant 
to department and institution policies (which are not in conflict with 
national association policy) it in likely that corporate effectiveness 
will be diminished - jraoatiitaa irreversibly for scos individuals* 
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A policy arid its implementation irpXy that criteria will bo used to 
evaluate individual performance on a regular basis, instead of only who-, 
tenure and promotion decisions ace cade wi*.h no feedback to nclp atsprovo 
performance i also that appropriate resources will be available when 
performance requires is^roveoent,, Freed 00 has reality only if the 
implications of control are perceived by the individual, without the 
self-discipline of profess lonalisa, freedom ior autoncery) can degenerate 
Into an * Idea logy of anarchy** (Cohen and Karen, 1974), Professional 
i» acre relevant to the ievelopex&nt of the con terror ary unj. ver si tr 

c s mu nity than eel f ( is hlyh -determined individual freedom. 

* *. 

Accountability (the theme of zha 1979 H2RDSA Conferee > was considered 
as "external interference" (Ramsey and Uovlctt, 1979) and as "contr^** 
(Patching, 1979)* Financial accountability la part only of ^academi^ 
accountability which starts with the professionalise tf each acadbcut^ 
Trw? university academic as teacher is accountable through scholarship tc 
students and to subject for the dissemination of Knowledge * the univer- 
sity -academic as researcher is also accountable through .3 c Ho 4 ax* Mr to 
the discipline for the advancement of knowledge A pol*cy ^$ v^^a* 10 ** 0 
development is needed so that individual ^ilities have frectf^ tc 
develop without the constraints ot cost-benefit conform ty , 



S> Students 

As far as teacning is concerned students certainly support the concept 
of profess ion nl development for academic staff. .While, for brc^it,. c*c$t 
of this section will discuss >e vents in New Zealand it is worth noting 
the KUS (1969) report which cent rioted to' the setting-up (in W2) of 
the Co-ordinating Committee for the Tralning\of University Teachers 
(CCTUT) in the UK. fho~ report surveyed tertiary student opinion on 
teaching methods as well as examinations and made recocrrcndat ior.a abet 
the training of university teachers. 

In their quinquennial submission to the ttZ University ^ranta Committee, 
the New Zealand University Student*** Association U979) commented cn tne 
apparent lack of suppqrt from official opinion for the development of 
university teacher training* JiZt^SA stressed the need for oo*e effective 
measures to be taken to improve the quality of university teaming and 
recommended 1 

• ^ 
While it must- always be accepted as a principle that staff 
development programmes should be flexible and not be rigidly 
imposed on teachers, the UGC should play a greater role 
encouraging such programmes. 

Provision should be made in the coming quinq*ienniam for t>.« 
expansion of higher education advi^ry centrea at tne 
universities and such increased provision should include 
finance to organise and teach study skills courses for 
students who need this help. 
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In a report on difficulties experienced by ettsk ts with assessaeat 
(Poveli, i960), the H22JSA Research Officer also reccssaenda teach or p 
training with particular reference to difficulties related to assessment, 
there is no doubt that UZtfSA would support strongly the systematic 
ispieaentstion of policies for the piwfessionai dovelspDent of scadostic, 
staff In tertiary institutions, HSUS& has alvays had close ties with the 
Australia Union of Students and there is no reason to believe that the 
situation is different in Australia or that it has usprove^ significantly 
in the UK since the KUS (1969) report* 

As cseabors (albait tcs^>orary 1 ike Australian tutors and New Zealand 
junior lecturers) of the university cqpunity, students would benefit 
greatly froa u. scr • prcgraaaes for the professional development of 
academic staff, there is no doubt, too, that students should bo involved 
in the development of appropriate policies and prograrsses. 



CC&CLUDXKC COKKECTS 

If acadesdc staff have any perception of themselves as ssezabors of an 
academic profession then they should accept responsibility for the con- 
trol of the practice of the profession. Accordingly staff associations 
have a duty to develop and prossote policies which provide for and 
wain tain appropriate standards of p&rfonsants and conditions of espioysssnt. 
Self-regulation rust be a better alternative than external intervention 
and control* t > 

The isspleoantaticr of'aay national policy will depend on the saecbership 
each InstituticST according to its needs and perceptions. £rbe csanage- 
»cnt of ^professional development policy in a university will then be 
depended on ^epartrental nansgeoent and the involvement of all staff. 
S.ince such tsanagetsent is a responsibility delegated to professors and 
heads of departments, it is evident that .these *»ana^*s* *hare respons- 
ibility with each seaber of staff for l»d i v . „ j&X career or professional 
development, 

-jference has* been sada to the Hew Zealand AITT p<- *cy for the Profes- 
sional Development of Academe Staff in Universities. The uspleaentation 
of such a national policy will require an institutional policy to include 
th& JT ol loving provisions ? 

(1) periodic review of the performance (teaching , research * 
adainistratioa etc.) of all acadeaic staff for 
professional development as a esanaqessent function of 

ds parttsen ts/s choo 1 s i 

(2) ayats^tic student evaluation of all courses * 

O) aysteswitic peer appraisal of aasess&ent procedures 
and out cose o of all courses? 

14) appointment and probation procedure b which require 

individual prognssses of professional development by : 
study 0 practice and discussion aanaged.by Oe?p*rt»entfi , 
Schools or Faculties ? 
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(5) prcssotion procedures' N vhich are developed in conjunction 
with rapr^speatatfves $f staff £nd of staff associations, 
end vhi ch j&re^ evaluated r 

<6> educational planning and tsanagesaent procedure .vhl>ch 
incorporate the Experience of ^cadcaic cossaittees, 
staff ^Se^iat^oas and the services of higher education 
* research and development unite t k * 

(7) ¥ institutional evaluation of innovation and change together 
* with periodic review of the vork of cepartxents/scbools 
> and-of the •vork of xsajor standing coqaittees which have 
responsibility for aspects of professional development. , 

In conclusion this paper affirns the need for policies which* vi^i foster 
professional development of acades&e dtaff and which will provide for 
the corporate control of individual and, collective freedoms, by wecb^rs 
of the aoadesic profession. m 

* « 
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Self appraisal in professional development^, 
tertiary teachers \ . ~ 7 

. • ■ ... . , - 

D.rBoud- — ; — " • - - -7* 

- \- 

t 

The * In cf the workshop will be to explore ways In which tertiary teacher i can focus on the own 
perforaerice in given areas -.and wake their own appraisals of their own needs .for profession*! 
development. A particular approach to this activity «1M be descried end participants will be , 
Invited to triges* In • condensed exercise to examine their own performance in en eree to* be egrccd 
at the ti»e. It is anticipated that the nejor pert of the tine win be spent on the expeelcntlel 
activity, but there will be opportunities to discuss wider Issues end the contexts In which such 
exercises cm be used. 

Mothers will be Itaited to enure nexlnus Interact ion. Par t.ci pants should be prepared to reflect 
critically ot. their own ski Us end be pt9p9rtd to discuss, these with others In e supportive 
context. 



Tliis payer presents the theoretical input to the wrkshct, 'SeZf-appraisa 
in professional development for tertiary teachers'. Participants took 
part in a condensed version of the stages of self-appraisal to illustrate 
the process* • % 

INTRODUCTION • 

The need, for tertiary teachers to attend to their own professional 
development is apparent in 1980 as never before. In Australia the 
Hilliaas Coraaittee on Education and Training has recommended courses on 
teaching for new entrants to the academic profession and the Australian 
Vice-chancellors* Cossaittee has set up a Kork^jig Party on Staff 
Development which is currently sitting. In New .Zealand, the Association 
of University Teachers ty*s just adopted a policy* for the professional 
^developsent of academic staff. There is audi concern about these ©atfclgrs 
*at the national level ^fter aany years of neglect tmd there is the t&ngqr 
that national initiatives might outpace the capacity for response on the 
p{irt of individual tertiary teachers, their institutions and the bodies 
established within these institutions to assist staff in the improvement 
of teaching. - ' ' 

It is necessary at this time to consider ways in which the development 
of academics in all aspects of their professional role might besr be. 
facilitated.. There are many approaches to this, all of which can be 
found in one fons or another in - Australasian institutions: courses and 
workshops , individual consultations, student evaluation of teaching and 
various course tcan approaches to course design and development. One of 
the characteristics of these approaches is that they usually centre on a 
grqblen or specif i*^ issuer £n ? te#chlng an4 learning: the quality of a 
lecture course^'alSew tfeacfting ©ethod or a particular difficulty 
encountered. They do not focus directly on the individual and his or 
her own needs, • - 
* 
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• * 1 

Perhaps, in the past, it would have been regarded as tco threatening or 
dhaljlen,ging tp face, the staff $sj£$br Erectly ; with the notion of self- 
aiptoverent biiVl bilieve thaj^ttis i&icr lofjger-the'sase and tfcat if 

* we axe .to *<f fectiv^lypdi^s the large; problefe *n the Improvement of 
tertiary teaching ^ tieed to £lace'th6 individual an the centre of our 

f endeavoursr. * * * • 

' -~ ' vt ; " " .xt^ - «v - *dS> * - - 

Bxjlaci^^VindiyiduaJl aVthe. focus of attention 4 5,n professional 
development I am not 'suggesting that "others should operate on hio or her, 
-♦but that strategies for devplppoent should relate to persons and their 
concerns, rather 'than abstract notions such as methods or subjects. 

It is necessary that we start" fcroa the concerns and perspectives of 
individual tertiary teachers and provide ©eans hereby the individual 
can reflect upon and assess his or her own teaching and other activities. 
Self- appraisal is used as the guiding concept .as it indicates the starting 
point for one kind of approach to professional development. In this 
approach professional development is initiated thrbi gh the critical study 
and evaluation of current practices and current goals Which then leads 
to new practices and the* re-appraisal of goals. This approach is distinct 
from that tfh&h starts "from innovations and new course developments and 
introduces professional development activities as a means of addressing 
new problems on a group or Individual basis. Both strategies have their 
place and the choice of one or" the ottier will be dependent upon local 
factors, particularly the ethos of the institution and the prior exper- 
ience of the staff. It is the aim of this paper to doscribe one strategy 
for self-appraisal which offers the possibility of addressing the problem 
which we have identified above.. 

This approach to self-appraisal is conducted with groups of peers, staff 
who form a support group for each other's professional development and 
growth (Kirschenbaua and Glaser, 1978). It can be applied to all aspects 
of professional development, not just the teaching role. 

» 

The idea of self-appraisal should be contrasted with that of appraisal 
by others. ^At present, the academic is -responsible for.his or her own 
teaching within ^"J^ry broad framework and is responsible for the planning 
and conduct of* scholastic activities almost solely. It is essential 
therefore for any approach to professional development with academic 
staff to be rooted in this tradition of autonomy and self-determination 
and to acknowledge .the large degree of responsibility which is vested in 
the"* staff maml>r. : " y- 

Self- appraisal does mt imply that all assessments are made in isolation 
from others. In a selx appraisal process it is appropriate and important 
that the individual corridors the various sources q€ both criteria for 
appraisal and observations on his or her own performance. The 'self 
component of self-appraisal refers to the responsibility of the individual 
not the sources of input alone: individuals are responsible for using 
information from themselves and from others and for soliciting those 
inputs which are relevant an<f useful in the tfask which they have set 
themselves. 
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A PROCESS FOR SELF-APPRAISAL 

Many; apj&aaches to self and peer assessment in different situations have 



fcf?Kn>rpposed (Boud 1980) , r but few ar« relevant for tertiary .teachers, 
-£«ost use -^appropriate quantification or require a. fairly sophisticated 
* fc ""apprccidrtion of educational issues ^Elliot 1978), One approach .which 
has -been used [ idt^uufyvdifferent professional groups on a variety of 
topics ih teaching and professional practice is'thar developed by Herorf, 
Kilty arid^others in the Human Potential Research, Project at the University 
of Surrey* They provide a framework for a process which can take place 
in a workshop setting with a, small group of staff . The framework is 
content- free: the participants provide the topics on vhich they will 
work and the role of thev group leader is to. enable the group to address 
those concerns which the ©cabers of the group decide to address. (This 
docs not preclude the issues being suggested in advance by other persons 
but it is desirable for the participants to agree fupongst themselves on 
the matters on which they will focus.) ' 

The stages outlined below describe one version of the process discussed 
in the HERDSA workshop. It is a variation of, the general model .by 
Kilty (1978) and Heron (1977a, 1977b). Although the process is described 
ip terms of fifteen stages in practice many of these overlap and the order 
of some *of them may be varied with discretion. In some places a separate 
stage has been indicated in order to give emphasis to a point 
which is iteportant, for the conduct of the. session rather than for the 
model itself. 

Is Initiation of self - appraisal group . 

There are many ways in which a group can be formed. In a climate in 
which professional development is a normal and accepted part of regular 
institutional activity a self-appraisal group might bo scheduled as part 
of a workshop/ prograiase. However, in the current situation in Australian 
tertiary institutions the response to this is likoly.to bo small and it 
would be necessary inforporate this activity as an agreed part of .a 
progranae Si educational* development in a particular department or 
faculty or by providing a focus which did not initially emphasise the 
'appraisal* theme. What is essential is that the participants 
voluntarily, after due consideration, enter into the activity. 

The group should be small, probably not more than 8-10 in size and it 
should meet in an informal setting: . probably not a usual teaching area. 
An initial meeting might take place using a condensod yersion of the 
stages which follow as a general orientation, to the idea of self- 
appraisal * % If the full version, of the process is used tw e hal f day 
periods should be set aside separated iri time sufficient for The 
participants to monitor their activities in a real situation in the 



f'* interim* 

2. Selection^ an ar?fl gf PXdgliSS *P apprnise 



Areas or topics can be elicited from the group or can be provided in 
advance, as the focus of activity. Tho group might decide to agree on a 
cosson arad on which to work or indj-viduajs may select different onos. 
It is probably simpler in the first instance if a common area is 
considered. 
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3. Agre e on criteria of competent practice . 

Hie question which must be addressed here is 'how would one recognise 
competent practice in th& area? 1 What staritfard? should apply? What 
would distinguish good froa bad practice?' For exainple, if one were 
considering criteria for competent lecturing one night list: Can the 
* lecturer be heard by all students? Are all students attending' to th » 
lecturer? Is the structure of the lecture clear to the students? 
One can distinguish ainimal criteria from criteria for excellence. 
Minimal criteria, such as audibility, would be applicable to all 
practitioners, but criteria concerned with demanding aims, such as * 
stimulation of independent wvk, might nor apply to all situations 
equally. It Would bte expected th£t all lecturers would be able to meet 
the' minimal criteria. 

One way of producing a list of criteria for a common area of practice 
, would be by brainstorming: eaih person would contribute to a central 
list which would not be evaluated until all contributions were forth- 
cooing. The list of criteria to be used would then be extracted by 

consensus from the full list. ~ 
i 

The stage 6f generating ^criteria is one of the most difficult steps. 
Most people have difficulty wi^h criteriological thinking and it *s a 
demanding task to dbtain a usable list. In some-situations criteria 
drawn up by others might be critically evaluated and used. 

-4. -Devise-method s to evaluate quality of practice . 

The *xm /.ere is to devise simple ways,pf checking tb see if criteria 
have been met in individual cases. Methods should be easy* to use and 
within the scope of the participants. It would be no use suggesting 
.complicated rating scales if special training were to be required for 
their , use. Jhe aim is not to produce measures which would stand up to 
scrutiny in an educational research forum, but to devise methods which 
have credibility to the participants, far example, in one workshop a 
lecturer chose to evaluate his lecturing by counting the number of 
student* who were reading papers or who were otherwise distracted at 
the midpidnt of a lecture. I another workshop, a teacher evaluating 
his accessibility to students kept a simple diar^ of what time he said 
he was available, whether he was available or not at those tikes, the 
number rf students who consulted him and the frequency of consultation. 

5. .'-Informal /private self apprai^. 

• * 

Bach individual iji the group makes a personal Assessment of his or her 
erformance with respect to the criteria chosen. This takes the form 
f an 'armchair* appraisal in which the person reflects upon the relevant 
activities and the possibility of realistically applying the criteria and 
methods. The aim of this stage is to begin the process of self-appraisai 
and to begin checking to see if the criteria adopted and the methods 
chosen can be used in practice. If difficulties are foreseen then the 
process returns to stage 2. This stage *fould conclude the first meeting, 



During V time between the first and second meetings each person applies 
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the methods to selected aspects of their regular practice: they 
monitor their teaching or other activities using the methods which they 
have defined. ^They keep a recc^ti of both their findings 3nd their 
responses to using the methods. . • 



problems and issues. As the exercise *s c development exercise and not 
a formal research project it is appropriate for changes to be made a? * 
soop as the need for them and their nature are clearly identified. If 
this occurs prior to the next meeting some attempt should be made to 
monitor the changes to* see if ihey do have the desired effect. 

8. Report on applicatior self-oonitori ng j> roc ess and procedures 



The group reconvenes to examine the experience of self -monitoring in 
daily practice. The purpose of this stage is to examine the procedures 
used and not to report directly or, the outcomes or findings. Each person 
reports of their experience of attempting to monitor their regular 
activities. 

Tne level* of disclosure of outcomes and findings is dependent on the 
leveL of trust and cooperation in the group. The following stages may 
be included if there is a high degree of crjtual^onfidenco and/or an 
experienced gtoup facilitator present to ensure that sensitivities are 
respected. 

2u Disclose jrelf-apgroisal* - ( 

Including effects of self-monitoring procedures on perforr^apce. Each 
person who wishes to describes his or. her self-appraisal including the 
criteria adopted and the methods used to produce the evidence. At this 
point no comments ,are sought from the rest of the group. 

1Q. Receive clarificatory questions . 



The person* who has disclosed his or her self-appraisal may then ihoose 
to receive questions and comments from the rest of the group. The 
sinplest and least challenging type of questions are those 
^Intended to Ratify and elaborate on what is intended. Cigrificatery 
questions wound be of the type, 'Can you explain what youdid.... 
when*...?' or *How did you manage to observe....?* 

U. Receive cr it i c al or probing quest i on * = amplified douots, ncy t at_iye 

comments... devil's advr~ature . 

The person presenting the self-appraisal may then elect to receive any 
comments from others which may help them make a realistic judgement of 
themselves. He or she has tb* option of receiving feedback from the 
other group members of any or all of the kinds described. The need for 
a facilitator to draw the attention of the person and the group to the 
options available and to guard against the person receiving feedback 
other than that which has been sought is clearest at this stage. It is 
essential that no one is pressured into revealing information about 
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theaselVos which they do not wish to disclose or are presented witjfc 
cosacnts and opinions fron others that have not been invited. Th^ 
entire* process is predicated on the notion of seif-assessoent and this 
scans that each person is responsible for what they do and say and aS v 
not have to be. subjected to the unsolicited views of others. \„ 

It is usually helpful i£ the feedback from others at this stage is \ 
deliberately subjectified. That is, coseents and observations are of* 
the type, 'My feeling about what you have said is.... 1 , or 'My reaction 
to*,.. was....*, rather than the spurious objectification of: 'You are,., 
or f tte can all see that.... 1 , or 'obviously you.... 1 , which translates 
personal opinion into apparent matters of fact. 

12 r Receive positive Impressions and appreciations . 

This stage is required if the person oaking the appraisal elected to 
receive cow&ents fron others. On occasions comments can be critical or 
negrtive in nature, and if this is the case there zaust be an explicit 
opportunity for the person to receive positive and appreciative re$ponses 
Not only can a predominantly negative ieedback session be unhelpful to 
the recipient, but it can also hinder others who nay then be more 
inhibited in their own latev presentations. 

13. Revise criteria and aethods . 

Whether or not the optional stages 9 to 12 have been included in the 
session, the group can saove qn to revising the criteria and methods of 
assessment in the light of the discussion of the aonitoring of practice. 
If the group wishes to continue it nay decide to repeat the cycle of 
stages froa stages 2, 3 or 4 as appropriate and continue to oeet oh a 
regular basis until the needs of the nierabers are set. It say also branch 
out froa a strictly appraisal function to encospass activities designed 
to develop the skills and knowledge of the participants in the areas 
identified as being rf ;oaaon interest. 

1,4 , Make action plans . 

After the group seeting individuals aake personal action plans with 
respect to changes in practice they wish to sake. 

IS, Self and peer accreditation. 

In soiae circumstance* it my be appropriate for the group to end the 
self-appraisal activities by individuals accrediting themselves in 
various areas of their perforaanc e. This is described in detail in 
Heron 1977b. The aia of this flrt8l*~activity is for each person to 
fonsally announce the level of competence in a given area which they 
possess and to foreslly indicate those areas in which they are and 
are not able to operate competently after having the injmt of their peer* 
In forsal educational institutions self and peer accreditation is less 
likely to occur than in other bodies and it is included here for the 
' sake of completeness. 
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FINAL CO&ENT 

If professions are to maintain their traditional autonomy and freedom 
froa influence by govemBents it will becobe increasingly ne sssary for 
theo to be able to indictf£e publically that they are engaged in their own 
internal scheaes of accountability and seifWonitoring. This applies 
as such to the acadeiaic profession as it 'does to aedicine, law and others. 
Whatever may be the current reaction of acacZeaics to deaonstrating their 
coxapetencp in teaching .and other matters it is clear that they will have 
to establish their own isechanijsas for self -appraisal if they, are not to 
have external appraisal thrust upon thea. There are ©any ways of 
establishing schemes of self and peer appraisal and this paper has only 
described one of the*. It is offered here as one of the beginnings of a 
wider debate which is needed on the professional development of academic 
staff. 
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Explaining and lecturing: Control, direction 
1 and freedom' 

G* Brmtm • ' . # 



Lecturing is just one of many methods of teaching. Hovcvor , whert>ag 
never methods, ouch as gases, tape -slide programmes 01 computer -assisted 
learning, are planned and evaluated systematically, lecture methods are 
rarely subjected to such rigorous planning and analysis, this lack of 
attention to the locture accounts, in part, for its apparent relative 
ineffectiveness as a teaching method'. 

It is true that lectures are not ustully as effective as small-grroup 
methods for solving complex problems or changing attitudes. Nor axe Uvjy 
as effective as laboratory classes for developing psychomotor skills. 
However* lectures are at least as effective as other methods of teaching 
tor outlining a field of knowledge, for enunciating and applying general 
principles and for generating understanding* Perhaps most important of 
all, lectures* can be used for generating enthusiasm and interest in a 
subject. For if a student is motivated^By a lecturer and provided with 
guidelines, then the student will become self-motivated and goal- 
directed* 

What some researchers do not point cut is hat lecturing is an oconcmicai 
way of teaching which has been in use for some, 2,500 years. Radnor than 
bemoaning' the deficiencies of lectures one should ways of improving 
their effectiveness* 

One way of improving the effectiveness of lectures is to introduce lec- 
turers and students to the processes of teaching and learning that go bn 
in lecture a* Associated with these processes are various skills and 
methods of lecturing, strategies for improving the preparation and a true 
ture of lectures and ways of helping students learn from lectures. 

the workshop entitled "Explalwng and Lecturing" consisted of presenta- 
tions, activities and analyses of brief excerpts of explanations and 
lectures* 
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Staff development workshops: Freedom and 
control in theory and practice ' 



A'J. Dare 



Th* lit** in t*« ?4?*t #r it* froo «*ptrttnc« in *ofVvhopt for *&»d«*!t mf f tc »«<k* 1973 
and fro* partonat conwltatlv* -jtk with iuf/. Tm notion* of Vtpouwd tNjofy u*cwf tn 

practice* propotad by Artnrrit **d Scfron «r* ot>thnt$ ar*J tf* it put taactorft tr«i£«f* 
•AO adopt rMWnfttft unit It ara ti**n to **p«tt*rK* d»ffit«lt*a* thrash *ntongrw**t* (ft* 
r*o. Th« rwt*tl«ttt>a?proacft t* rt*lc**d, raftrrfno, to Url Rooart *M rut notion* of frwso* to 
C^orpt JUlly *A0 hit tn#cry of perioral ccnttnrttt, AM t*o pr*<*it .or*rt. **<toin fc/0»(«» 
(«Ajf*90fy tnd contracting) and foSO (ttpar itntfal learning and Uim-^ tUaatatj, Tho tcnrwr 

ttavtl rofO Of tM 4c*£«tfic it *ft*!jl*d and tt* ****** QwatfUtt tying t*l»ind tnn t*c*4« #f« outlet 

Tm *?pro*cMt *>d procaaura taUft la **IT «erfcttee* to procet* h*«*nUtic *al«rt« ara fcf «afi. 
4a*crfa*d. It U tttartad tftat ttacMrt wd tra*n«r% adoptin? t*t Mmiiih approac* -kll oftt* 
vtcparttnca tan t Ion at « ratvlt of t«Jch«r/p*rtUlt>mt «nd uadar ftaaxner conf l.c a*^ 
fcatto**. ProvUlont e»da by tNt fettrallan lAtututa of fat?** AtUi»on* to kju*o»*»09« *ttr* 
traifttf conflicts «rt dat&riPtd and it »t proootad th*t t*aci*r:« a*vj tra»n«rt #do<»i .ftq M^-u-v 
appfO*cn»» «HI li«itad at far at putting tMLr atpovft£r*inao*» «nta> pt act «ca «*>«»t it*t 
%l»IUr proyltloftt for tKtlr o*i cro-th. 



In this paper I aifl to share sooo i£3as about s$y involvement Vith 
stafi^ development progresses for acaSeaic staff at tho Royal Melbourne 
Institute of Technolpgv over thc-jpast seven years and aooo of tte 
doubts and tensions which I have experienced. In reflecting on the 
nature of the relationship which I seek to promote between taysolf ari 
the participants in r*rogr*^ces I as thJfcnXing particularly of the 
Teaching Orientation Works, jp, a fotxo-day progr^cxao for recen^ly- 
m appointed staff to the Institute which we now run on two occasions 
each year j 25 auch workshops* have been given by us since 1972. Tho 
workshop is described in Dare' and Henry (1979) . 

Since 1972 X have been conscious of coving fron a didactic, tech- 
nically orientated approach towards a humanistic it pet son -control 
approach} the latter approach could a^so be described. as an attest 
to build an cdult learning relationship. The irqpetus of ti>ia cove 
caw froa cr/ involve cent with husan relaUonsnips workshops f froa 
discussions with colleagues and froa reading the works of Rogers 
(1969) , Kolb {1974 and 19753 and Snowies (1970 and 1975) as outlined 
later* In tne context of this; par* r * X an taking freedoo to saean the 
absence of oanipulatiofj and dot ~*ency and the positive valuing of 
. the 'individuality of others. I see control as the at^esspt to produce 
predictable outcome* in others reducing the risk of change and 

uncertainty. « 

* • 

A personrcentfed or adult learning relationship is to oe characterised 
by frcedocjj *yet X a» also very conscious of the drive for control which 
arises froa withir ee and /fes also implied by cues cooing froa the 
organisation r The tension between freedoa and control is something 
- » which X est conscious ^f and is* the subject of this paper. 
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Bacently 1 ^ta alerted to the work of Argyris &nd Schea U974) who ore 
cctvcamod about the dUfe^clopeasmt of professional effectiveness. Tbc^t 
woik arose frcxa an African prc^rasrss in 1971 to train educational 
a d aloi »gtratcrff who would enter schools and begin prograraes of reform. 
Their cxacefctualisaticn of how professional effectiveness night bo 
characterised and bow it aight & achieved struck sj© as highly 
sdgaificaut* hera it seeaed to se was a sods£ which encosp&osed 
hussssnistip notions* in a way which hslped systematize an otherwise 
saorphous collection of ideas * they also offered techniques for 
•achieving change. \ ^ 

&rgyrl»* and Schea postulate two operational aodsis or *world vie***. 
X&s first sodel X is a conventional "hard nosed* view of life which we 
acquire through socialisation rather thaa cxperis&nt or choice. Model 
1 aakes a busbar of e^suss^ticas about the world and how to operate l~ 
it i Jit is a win/lose world; rational behaviour is the ©ost effective, 
pukHc testing of a^susgrtJtcas is intolerably risky and other people 
b&have according to these ^podfel X assumptions. Ths following precepts 
wold be iis^licd by Hodel I assumptions* - 

i. Define goals and try to achieve thea {unilaterally} 
2* Haxiaise winning and dnisis^ losing 
3. ttini»i#e generating or expressing negative feel ings 
4* Be rational 

tfod^l .2 thinking is s©l£-3&al*ngj that la, it helps create a world in 
which at least sose of the assumptions appear to hold true. For 
oxas^le* the drive to via will produce winners and losers; refusal to 
te-s,t assu^tioas will tend to perpetuate the, fantasy that it would be 
intolerably risfcy to do so and so on* As Argyris and Schon ./ut it, 
TOdcl X thinking cuts & porecn off fro© discovering the possibility 
of a be, **lour£l~ world in vhich ssodel I assumptions did not hold true. 

Modal 21 is j*ot based on assus^ticnts abo«t the nature of tha vorld* A 
it is rather a process for testing out reality and for choosing and 
responding* The governing variable t» of tsodsl XI are: 

1* Kaxialae valid tnf cassation (both factual and 

interpersonal) 
2* "KaxitdLse free and informed choice 
3. K&ximisa internal cccsai treat to decisions csade 

The implications of code! ZI are vary vide ranging and include such 
concepts as individual responsibility, sharing, feedback and respond- 
ing - the kay concepts of the htsaanlstic or person -centred world 
view. X saw in" sodal XI a way of "operating vhich X would like to 
ad^pt anC a way in fact which I had already chosen, ht the earn tiase, 
when X reflected on incidents during workshops where X h&d bean 
dissatisfied with sy performance as leader X realised that X had in 
aany cases adt^t^d oodel X approaches* pence X found the c^gtceptuai- 
isaticn by Argyris and Schon* useful* »ooal X ieplies eanipulatxon and 
control i xcd&X XX implies sharing and freedom. 
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In their vorfc with professionals, Argyris and Schen oaks ubs of case 
studies gene ^**d by the participants. Professionals describe in 
detail incidents in which they felt dissatisfied with their level of 
profeesienaiiss, these cases are then analysed in detail in a group 
situation, each case taking perhaps & nucber of csee tings . fcrgyria and 
Schcn found that almost all the professionals vho participated, 
espoused ssodel H values, /at *&en th eir case studie s were analysed, 
it was clear that their theories-in-use, that is, the actual tcethods 
across toes aodgje i assasgta o n g. Siie incongruence between aapouaed 
thsory and theory- in-use is the basis for their process of developing 
professional effectiveness. 

When I reflected open this concept I realised that I had been 
experiencing tension £rot$ this kind of incongruence, and I an assuming 
that ethers who espouse socel II type training and development 
philosophies will have also experienced this tension. It seess to ne 
to be inevitable that this tension should arise because of the likely 
strength of scdel I type assumptions and behaviours and the ispossi- 
bility of achieving a perfect state of grace in tarss of sodcl II 
values. One question which arises is hcv to handle the tension in a 
productive way? another is to what exte nt p odei II values can be 
precsoted in an acadesic institution by way of staff development 
prograszaee* 

4. WHSK2 DOSS ?B£ ESPGC5B0 THSOKSf COKS FPOK? 

Before dealing with those questions, I should like to review the 
sources of the espoused theory of those like ayself , who adopt a 
humanistic ot person-centred approach to staff development. Perhaps 
the ©est influential source was Carl Sogers who first began consenting 
on education about 1954, In 1969 his collection of essays, Freedoo to 
team , appeared and had a significant itspact on sany teachers. The 
implications of what Sogers said were isesansei re-reading see* pas- 
sages I an struck with the vastness of the tasks he suggests, the 
tasks are exciting and at the ease tise daunting, for exaaple? 

I see the facilitation of learning as the ai» of 
education, the way in which we aight develop the 
learning aan, the way in *fcich we can learn to 
live as individuals in process. I see the 
facilitation of learning as the function which 
nay hold constructive, tentative, changing, 
process answers to tone of the deepest- perplexities 
which beset xsan today, (p. 105) 

A change in the nature of education as suggested here, would still 
constitute a revolution which would challenge aost of the dearest and 
untested assumptions of our institutions, our colleagues and our- 
selves. Rogers described the attitudes of the teacher who could 
facilitate learning t _ 
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Perhaps tA*. met. basic of theee essential attitudes 
is realnesc or genuineness* When the facilitator 
is a real person r being what he is, entering into a 
relationship wish a learner without presenting a 
front or a facade, he is such ©ore likely to be 
effective... it seans he coeses into & direct personal 
encounter with the learner f sseeting hin on a person- 
to-person basis. It aeans that he is being hioself , 
._ „ not^Senying-htoself (p.106) 

Ag«tln r the challenge to us to be real and authentic *s exciting; he 
challenges us to be alive. And it xa also daunting; as a friend of 
cine vho has been active in hxssan relations training for isany years 
said, he is constantly aaazed by his ability and ingenuity in invent* 
ing nev ways of avoiding being present and real* 

To stsssarise, I believe that those of us vho espouse humanistic 
vaifes <aid try to apply then in our ovn lives and in our professional 
activities have chosen a vay wr. i oh is both laden with prosise and 
fraught with difficulty* 



The first source of practice coaes free feedback froa our own 
experience. Over the years it has beccse clear to tae that vh*in we do 
succeed in operating according to sodel II processes our workshops are 
oore successful, participants a ppear "to grow and gain; ve feel 
pleasure and satisfaction frco the style of involvement and the 
quality of the relationship we build over the four days between us and 
the participants. It sight be thought that the convent j.ot,al acadeoic 
setting would be an unpromising one in which to prcs&ote sharing, 
openness, valuing of feelings and personal goal-setting but that does 
not fit in with our experience. We have fouhd that staff do respond 
to sodel II typo processes; at the sacs ti»c I experience a ""freeing 
op" and can raore easily *aake available the resources that I have to 
offer about the development of teaching and learning. 

The second source of practice comprises writers such as Hal coin 
Knovles who has devised a systea of contracting which offers an 
administrative systea for the adoption of aodel II values within a 
formal course structure. (Knowles 1975) Snowies* aystoa gives the 
responsibility for learning and evaluation to the learner while 
retaining for the acedeaic institution the functions of objective* 
setting and standards , while keeping all issues open for negotiation 
in a caring* supportive environment. 

David XolVs notions of experiential learning provide a conceptual 
fxasework for the devising of training and development programes in 
which the teacher or trainer is, again, a facilitator and organiser 
rather than an authority and dispenser. <Kolb 1975) 
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It appears to ce that there is scarcely an area c " teaching and 
training which has not been influenced by the hu»ai.**tic, person- 
centred ^or adult learning aoveaentj it ssost therefore be that the 
incongruence between espoused theories and thaoriea-in-use is 
widespread* 



6. WHY DO WE WISH TO COffTSOIC % 

I believe that the drive to. control ourselves and others is a very 
powerful drive* Ky value system would like to think that this drive 
is not innate but a result of socialisation, if that is not so ve ***e 
really engaged in a futile struggle in attempting to manage the tran- 
sition frcn rodel I to aodel XI* 

If r in a staff development prograia»e, we r*anage with model II processes, 
we would work to establish a nuaber of norm, including the following* 
that people would take responsibility for their o*m learning, access- 
ing the resources that were available? that we would give clear and 
accurate feedback to one another and not unilaterally "protect" ^ 
ourselves or others, that feelings, including negative feelings*," 
would be accepted as legitimate and valuable data and so on. We, as 
prograrae leaders, would not take responsibility for the success of 
each participant j therefore, we xld accept the risk of perceived* 
failure, dissatisfaction or evt iisengagetaent from the workshop. We 
would take to heart the implications of the csaxicx *You can't be where 
you're not at** 

As I list down these implications X experience two things: X realise 
that at tijxs ir our workshops really have operated with model II 
processes ; I also experience apprehension at the risks, In order to 
reduce the risks we have adopted xsany Kodel I procedures, such as 
attesting to engineer success for, participants so that they will 
speak well of the progracsso rather than denigrating it in front of 
U colleagues* reducing desutnds on participants so that they will 
not *^el inclined to leave the workshop? ssaooth over conflicts and 
hostilities so as to prevent "scenes'*: withhold feedback so as to 
protect a participant's feelings, and so on* It is in the nature of 
ascdel I behaviour that it is self -sealing? hence I have ho idea 
whether those behavioure actually achieved their objectives. I assusas 
however, th$t these behaviours will be familiar to others who work in 
organisations and who are involved with staff development progresses. 

If we really belies in our aodel. II world view we asuat accept that 
the riske involved will retsain fantasies until tested, that it,, the 
risks Ray be real enough but until we cove to node* II processes ro 
deal with the» ue will never know. In order to take such risks I 
believe that we, a& leaders, need support in' our own personal and 
professional development. This is to cae a key issue which we in the 
Education Unit my have, acknowledged in our espoused theory but have 
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If I sa at testing to facilitate the growth, of others I believe I crust ^ 
be prepared to xisk growth cyself , not necessarily during the work- 
shops but at least concurrently with thea. Itiis notion is quite 
different frca that of the expert who has collated his training and 
'now sceks^to pass* on his learning to others. We. have found that, by 

'and large, .s^aff in our $es«hing Orientation Workshops are, pre pared to 

accept that 'there are no established rules and reliable techniques in „ 
t^ching.and that they need to ^^yjar^j^thin thttmsclvsg~ and in their 
^j^aponshi^ vith, others , a teactfiiag style which works for thesu 
•She role of the workshop leader then bocoses one of sharing his 
experience , suggesting possibilities, encouraging participants and 
providing resources 

During our workshops the eaotional level is often qui ce high * Many 
participants are apprehensive about starting teaching, ^ften they will 
f acft full teaching , loads in the following week* They are often 
anxious about the experiential exercises of iaicro teaching sessions 
which fona a ssajor part 6$ the vorkanop* As leaders, we are often 
anxious about how the workshop will go, whether ve will be able to 
satisfy the needs of this particular group, whether we are adequately 
prepared and whether all our arrangements are settled* During the 
course of the workshop there say be tension between participants* 
between a loader and a .participant or between two leaders. X think 
it would be, true to say that we tend to try to avoid tensions of this 
kind and hence adopt $odel X behaviour, rather than using such ten- 
sions as opportunities for additional learning, as in model XI 
^chaviour. Since the ate of the workshop is to provide an orientation 
to teaching, both in general te«ss and at KHIT, rather than tc provide 
opportunities for personal development, perhaps we are justified in 
avoiding confronting tensions and working through then. At the sax*** 
tisaa, this* constitutes a gonial of reality. Furthsnaore, "1 have 
noticed that when X have a strong desire to avoid sosa thing I asr 
often ienying nyself the oHwrtunity to risk and leanu 

the practice of the Australian Institute of Human Relations (Victorian 
Branch) provides one possible way of dealing with enotionai data which 
are generated during a workshop* ftben the Institute conducts huzaan 
relations groups for the public, it provides Tor the trainers a con- 
current trainer continuation group led i{y a staff trainer. TCie 
trainer continuation . group will ccsaenc© before the start of 'the 
publUc, groups, continue at intervals while < Shc groups are current, and 
provides an "unwinding* session .af ter the conclusion* She trains* 
continuation group gives the trainers themselves the ooportunity to 
pursue their own personal development, to deal with esaotioaai issues & 
which have arisen between thea 'and the. participants in the groups and 
to deal with inter-leader tensions* Shis arrangement acknowledges 
that trainers are fcfeeaselvaa people engaged in their own persona* 
jSevnloiseasnt* it also reduces the likelihood of the trainers taking 
*tiJft» during the public group for their own develcps&ent. 
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The zi£& have ccsse at the Sducsfcicn Unit vhsn could bring our 
theory-in-use ©ore into line with our espoused theory, and roake more 
provision for, oar own on-going uevelopnent, especially during, those 
periods when coot of our prograssses for HIT staff are concentrated. 
Wo too night be able to provide for solae fona of trainer continuation 
progress**, this sight % take the fotts of a consultant which could work 
with Vplt staff for a few *)ours before, during and after each pro- 
graaaae block. Wo night also take less re^nstoility for the outcosas 
pf our progracsaes and take wore to heart our espoused the*ory that 
learning *s t&e personal responsibility of «each participant. Perhaps 
we could accept that in seeking to establis h a le arning environment 
rich in resources and supportive enoufh to encourage people to take 
risks, we have offered enough. 

In this paper X have attempted to share socse of the concerns I have 
about "humanistic or person-centred approaches to -staff development 
progranaoo* *I aza interested to know whether ethers in fche field have 
similar concerns 'and if so, how they>have dealt with then. 
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Professional development of academic staff — 
A policymaking workshop V* * 

i — » 

B. W, Imrie & H. G. Mutray 

The fr*%o<x\ to. control professional dmljpwt of ated«aic luff depends on~poHci«» AJcKWjI 
Whet ar* the principles of such policies! Hoa do we ensure that *uch policies work? 

tht at«s of th* fcorWtop 'ere: 

(•) * to scrutinise a'dreft policy for the Professions! Development of Academic Stiff In 
Universities, promoted by the New ZeaUno Association of Acedmlc Teachars 

ib) to Identify the basic principle} of such • net tonal policy 

(<J on*the basis of these principles, to Identify the basic principles 
\ end provisions of en Institutional policy* 



PROCEDURE 

When participants enrolled for the Workshop, they received a copy of 
the Workshop Tile containing the seven reference documents listed in 
~the Appendix of this paper. This list was annotated for guidance of 
preliminary scanning of the documents* 

(U The first session (Sunday, 4 May, 2.00 - 3.00 p.m.) consisted of 
a biief introduction followed by group work. According to dis- 
cipline, three groups were formed - Professional, Humanities, and 
Science. Respective group leaders were pod Wellard (Lincoln 
Institute), Jackie Lublin (NSW Institute of Technology), and 
David Boud (University of New Sout); Wales) . 

(2) The first thirty minutes of che second session (Tuesday, 6 May, 
9.00 - 10.30 a.m.) provided each group with opportunity to con- 
aider the statements c f th / other groups and to reconsider their 
own statements be£w,.e coai. g together for the final large group 
debate. 



OUTCOMES 

The Workshop groups were in general agreement about the need for 
policies so tfcat professiopal development could be implemented in a 
comprehensive and systematic manner. Policies* at the national level 
would certainly provide a basis if not an impetus for the development 
c-f^ institutional policies* 

There was approval of the initiative take- by the NZAUT in preparing 
a policy for the professional development of academic staff in 
universities. Some comment is made later about points of omission and 
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of emphasis* but the Workshop participants^vere also interested in 
those documents of the Workshop (Papers A and C) which provided the 
context of the rTCAUT policy. The other documents presented supple- 
mentary information about concepts of professional development and 
the crucial implementation issues of evaluation ox: staff performance 
and thcrole of specialist higher education units* 

s 

Ohe experience of the discipline-based Workshop groups represented 
a model of thfi consultation procedures required for both policy 
development and implementation to;be acceptable to the staff of 
particular insitutions. In effect, t£e processes of consultation and 
discussion of policy Issues are part of ^professional development. 



SOME POINTS OF EMPHASIS 



The Professional Group stressed the importance of institutional 
policy being based on specific statements of principle in relation tot 

(\) Selection of professional staff - balanced consideration of all 
♦major component^ of appoints ^ f e.g., where the job has a 
major teaching component, then fc </idence of teaching experience/ 
skills or a willingness to participate in teacher training. 

(2) Training and development - there is a basic institutional 

responsibility to* provide adequate opportunities for teacher 
training (or other as appropriate) and encouragement to under- 
take such training. " < . 

(i) Institutional responsibility - reward systems should be 

established in such a way -as to encourage appropriate profes- 
sional development activity. 

However, individual staff have professional responsibility to 
maintain knowledge and skills andfo evaluate their activities 
as part of an ongoing process of professional self -improvement. 

All these points were approved by the Science Group and by the 
Humanities Group - particularly the implications of an appropriate 
balance and sharing of institutional and individual responsibility. 

V 

The Humanities Group also emphasised the importance of obtaining the 
support of staff associations for a policy of professional development 
of academic staff. In discussion, the point . was made that staff 
consultation Was essential, since not all staff were members of staff 
associations. Also discussed were the questions, "Who should promote 
such policies?" and "What are the power blocks which prevent appar- 
ently rational and reasonable policies from being implemented?" The 
Humanities Group recommended systematic review of courses and of staff 
responsible for the. courses. 

In addition, the Science Group made the point that policies for 
professional development should apply to all staff (including Vice- 
Chan~eilprs and Principals) . Professional development programmes 
shouxd cover the entire probationary period and should be more than a 



/ 

token* introduction lasting a few days. Further, schemes should bo 
developed to enable staff And institutions to monitor the continuing 
professional development of academic staff throughout their careers. 

With reference to national Policy , the folio* ing points wore made: 

(1) Ihe. Tertiary Education Commission <T2Cj should support the 
principle of professional development in its widest sense* r 

(2) The TEC should provide earmarked funds to foster special 
projects for both professional development and its evaluation. 

(KOTEi Later that day (Tuesday. 6 May) the HERDS A Executive 
Cosmittee resolved tc prepare a policy for professional 
development and to seek funds from the ' TEC to prepare a 
national programme of workshops for the professional develop- 
ment of academic staff.) 



IK RETROSPECT ' 

The Workshop provided a valuable critique of the NZAUT policy and, 
through discussion, raised important points for consideration by 
staff of Australian^ tertiary institutions. Ideally, policies should 
be a corporate responsibility avoiding the implications of being 
imposed by one group upon another. However, a policy has to be 
initiated by some group or oth^r. The advantage of a national policy 
(FAUSA, HERDSA or Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee, etc.) is 
that it can be used as an external reference to be adapted to the 
particular variations of staff opinion in different institutions. I£ 
professional development *ere abbreviated to *prod* , we would hope 
tnat policies would ensure the 'right direction'! 

The N2AUT policy has been aSo^i.^ in the forr presented in the 
Appendix. Itot an acado^ic taff in Hew Zealand universities consider 
themselves to be profession* , tc.ct.3^, but the professional develop- 
ment policy of their professional association will enable their 
representatives to seek improv*r„aat in conditions of employment 
nationally and institutionally. It is nc« incumbent on the membership 
particularly those who have major administrative responsibilities, to 
implement the principles of professional development. 
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WORKSHOP FIt£ - CONSENTS 



A. ' FREEDOM AHQ CONTROL IN HXGHER EDUCATION f « WHO NEEDS A POLICY? 

Bradford W- Inrie. Sixth HERDS A Conference , Canberra, 1980 

(This paper considers principles and* practices of 
professional developpent with reference to experiences 
in other countries , and discusses the need for 
policies of professional development. An s appendix 
. gi^es background to devoloprxuit of NZADT policy - 
Docuaont B) ; • « 

B. An(S&» POLICY FOR THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC 
STAFF IN UNIVERSITIES. Bulletin of, the Association of 
University Teachers of New Zealand , No.. 56, 1979. pp. 4-5. 

C. UNIVERSITY TEACHING AS A PROFESSION: IMPLICATION FOR STAFF ' 
DEVELOPMENT AKD PERFORMANCE. Bradford W. Imrie. 

(A discussion paper prepared for the NZAUT which 
resulted in the establishment of a Standing Cotsaittee 
on Staff Developaent charged with drafting a policy 
statement) 

Dr SOKE FIRST PRINCIPLES FOR THE INVOLVEHETT _p HIGHER EDUCATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT UNITS IN IMPLEMENTATION OF POLICY FOR 
THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC STAFF. William C. Hall 
and Robert G. Cope, "Unpublished. . 

(Abridged version under title "Research and 
deirelopcoent units ignored* in The Australian Higher 
Education Supplement, No. 16, 25 June 1980, p. 10. 

E. STUDENT EVALUATION OF TEACHING ANT ITS USE FOR DECISIONS 

REGARDING TENURE AND PROMOTION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
ONTARIO. Harry G. Murray. TEDI Newsletter , No. 5, November 
1979. Tertiary Education Institute, University of Queensland. 

(Student evaluation of teaching has been used 
extensively in universities in Canada and the 
USA. This paper describes experiences of 
student evaluation in a Canadian university and 
cossaents on deficiencies for faculty development) 
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A COKPREHSKSXVE PLAN FOR THE EVALUATION OP 7EACHIKG AT THE 
UJUVfcRSm OF QDEEJiSLAKDo Barry Hurray. tEDl Report , 
April 1980- Tertiary Education Institute, University of 
Queensland* * 

(This pagfer sets out to overcome the deficiencies of 
evaluation policies 'vhich rely on oingio ©odes of 
performance appraisal* The plan described has con- 
siderable significance for any policy of professional 
'development.) r 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC STAFF, Ernest Roe. 
T£DI -Hovslettsr, tto. 3, July 1979. Tertiary Education 
Institute f University of Queensland. ' ^ 

(Reflections on the experience of an international 
working conference on th£' / training and professional 
development of academic staff - also a reminder of 
Hecowoendation R5.24 of the Williams Report, X 
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APPEKPIX 

AH AO? POLICY FOR TOE PRQFgSSIOHAL DgVEfcOPMBtrT 
OF ACftPSHIC STfiPF PI UHIVEBSITIES 

On 6 Kov» *ber the Executive provisionally adopted the statement on the 
professional* development of acadecic staff printed below. Subject to 
notified aaendochts, the statement will be accepted as AUT policy at 
the Hay 1980 Executive Keeting. The statement has been published in 
the Bulletin so that all AUT ccabers have the oppor* unity to co»ent 
on it*, Proposed aaendssents should be sent to branch executives. 



Acadeaic staff in universities value the principle of acatUatc freodca, 
with ail the diversity of interests and style that follow froa it, 
Ihey also value the notion of universities being autonomous institu- 
tions that, are free, vithin broad financial and legal constraints, Co 
pursue their objectives in such ways as they choose. In recent years , 
however, a variety of factors have combined to sake various sections 
of society feel justified in demanding a greater degfec of accountab- 
ility frees universities and in expecting the highest standards of 
professional cospetenee froa acadesde staff ©cabers, 

In responding to this scrutiny, and as, a sat tor of its own judgement, 
the Association would wish universities and its own coshers to accept 
responsibility for ensuring the development and maintenance of the 
highest possible professional standards In academics, the Association 
would oppose the imposition of an externally applied registration 
systea for university academics. ; 

This document has two nain objectives t 

(a) To outline the Association's views on what constitutes 
the various areas of professional responsibility of 

• its academic saesbors; 

(b) To st«te the Association/ s„ policy on the professional , 
development of academic staff in universities. 

In the main, the policy comprises broad guidelines for branches and 
individual oesbers to interpret and seek to icpleaant in ways which are 
appropriate to their circumstances. 

ACADEMICS' AREAS OP PECFESSIOMAL RESPONSIBILITY ^ 
Introduction 

The Association considers its acadesic ©esbors to have diverse pro- 
fessional roles* the chief of which are teaching, research and admini- 
stration. Consultancy work with outside bodies also constitutes a 
legitimate and important area of professional activity. She Association 
recognises that during an acadekic career thera will be variation in the 
extent to wWLh an individual is cowitted to these various professional 
roles* , ^ * 

' V, i * 

- - ~ - ----- — . - 
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Teaching 



In carrying out the teaching role* tHt Association expect* tha. <t* 
members will achieve and maintain levels of scholarship ccn&istcnt wit* 
the highest contemporary standards In their disciplines or fields ?f 
study. Xt 'also expect* that its nepers vlll develop and maintain Mg** 
standards of competence in designing and evaluating -oursoft, in present- 
ing their s^object matter, and in assessing student performance- JTfcc 
Association accepts that the development and participation ir extensior 
courses constitutes *n important aspect of ita members* -©aching reie. 



The Association expects that its members will carry out* supervise, and 
publish research or engage in other creative activities in a manner 
vhlch is appropriate to the highest standards and the ethics of their 
respective disciplines or fields of study, and vhich is efficient in tie 
use of stisoiurcs. 

Administration 

The Association encourages its members to participate lr. the admini*tra- 
tion of relevant boards and committees of their universities, expecially 
i« tho departments in which they hold appointments. Administrative 
vork implies, and should entail, an opportunity to participate in the 
decision-caking processes of the university, in carrying out admini- 
strative tasks, the Association expects that its members vlll us© 
resources effectivtfljv^and that they will be famiUar not only with tho 
mechanics of the tas* but also with the wider objectives of the depart- 
ment and the university. 

Community Involve cent and Consultancy 




The Association encourages its members to contribute their expertise o 
professional organisations and bodies oJtside the universalis, and -> 
the ccemunity in general. Where this involves consultancy work and 
clearly ©nhancos tho quality of teaching and re&earch or offers a ser- 
vice to tho coraunity not otherwise available, it should be considered 
an important professional activity for academic staff. The Association 
expects that members would not undertake such activities solely for 
remunerative purposes. " It also expects that consul' ancy work would not 
interfere with the discharge of members* teaching, research, and adsiin- 
istrativs responsibilities within their inu-rsities, or endanger thsir 
indapendence as academics. 



THE miX OF C0LLSACU2S 

The Association believes that a university is a comrrunity of Academics, 
stpdents* and support staff grouped in various ways to carry out the 
functions of the university. Accordingly, it makes the following points 
on what it considers to be its members* roles in ensuri-** p^** 5 * 10 ** 1 
standards* 

The Association ur^es its members to accept, on the basis of mutual 
trust, jbcsso responsibility for tho induction of newly appointed 
acadsjsics into their professional roles, and for tho ongoing support of 
isore e*p^eaced staf£# - \ 



Research 
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Conversely* the Association urgos it* ©e«bers to%eek } frcsa their col- 
leagues and students s^cy, cosaent and advice as is relevant to their 
profesaion&l development ♦ 

tfte Association experts that in carry log out their adainistr *ti.ve rcle 
saesbers M consult with their colleagues. 

THE BOUB OF ^SE UHIV^HSITIES 

The Association expects universities ? tablish appropriate oppor- 
tunities for acades&c staff to develop r ^aintair; , and obtain recogni* 
ticn for cc^eteaee in the areas of professional responsibility as 
outlined -in the previous section. Such opportunities should be 
provided both initially and at appropriate tires in an ac&dexaic's 
career. In particular, the Association would wish university councils 
to ir^ lessen t~ the following policies i 

1, Universities should state clearly their policies on the 
professional development of academic staff. 

2« Universities should provide co-ordinated prograyzses, of 
professional 3evelopesent for academic, staff taking tip 
their first yniversity positions. Such^prograrsses _ 
should be diluted at assisting staff to gain the 
skills required to satisfactorily discharge their 
academic responsibilities. 

3, In general , universities should delegate to heads of 
departments ssuch of the responsibility for ensuring 
that newly appointed staff are adequately inducted 
into their professional roles* In discharging this 
responsibility, the Association would expect heads of 
departaaents to provide adequate opportunities for 
induction to tafca place and to regularly inforo staff 
of their progress. 

4. Universities should encourage and support academe 
staff eanabers who wish to carry out research into tne 
objectives and techniques of university teaching. 

5. Each university should provide resource personnel with 
responsibilities for assisting academic staff in carrying 
out their teaching re*-. 

6, Universities should continue to provide *unds and leava 
opportunities to enable staff to maintain the highest 
po*&i&lft professional standard* . 

?, Universities should provide the facilities and conditions 
that enable academic staff to carry out th<*\t profesajcn&l 
responsibilities at the highest possible standards. 

Bull eti n 

Association of University Teachers of 

*iew Zealand, no* 56, Bov**&er 1079 ISSH 0110-8840 



Symmetrical communication; Developing . 
understanding and consensus in course teams 



S. Keinmis 



tPs. **„ tirade *t<**«^3 w -^;*r ^ :c~\*~wv 7 J* 
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At the Kay 19 79 Annual Conference of the Higher Education Research ani 
Development Society of Australasia {KEKDSA} , Dietrich Srar.dt of the 
.University of Aachen offered a workshop on "syrssetrieal cosssunlcations* , 
According to Brandt and Ms co-vorkers Bruno Werner and Irene Drex ler. 
sysssetry in cossnsu cat ions is evident ?n groups characterised by mjtuai 
recognition by csecbers of one another as persons appreciated and 
accepted in their cotsson striving for eutual understanding at»J conser.su* * 

The theft! s of th* Aachen group is this? a working group tends to beccsae 
coctsunicativeiy incompetent, less satisfying for participants and lest? 
effective as ~ group capable of producing }otnt cosssitznent to agreed 
act-ion vhen coutjutU cat ions in the group are distorted by considerations 
of status , internal power-poll ticsx or Eesbers 1 failure to respect one 
another** points of view* Suspension of status-cor.*. derations is 
necessary to achieve a cliaate where reason prevails and where gro^p 
decisions are fhe cost defensible ones, given the group's combined 
re&ources. Internecine politicking aunt be suspended to promote the 
ccccsunlty eel f -interest of the group and the attainment of confer. - ^ a?.a 
)olnt cossiittsent r and to avoid th^e group's comng to serve the self* 
interests of only a s»all part of its sosfcership. Recognition and 
acceptance of next* rti is necessary to achieve representation of all 
aacbers' perspectives within the group fonca ar»&- *o to engage the 
disparate interests and pr - spectives of jaec&era arid build these lnt^ 
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a frasevork of cocaaon tinder standings and shared perspectives which 
prosotett the coeounity self interest. i 

Brsmdt's workshop at the 1979 Annual Conference introduced participants 
to a taehoiqve for promoting symmetrical c osau nication in groups in 
higher education* Groups are videotaped in the course of thsir 
discussions, the tape is replayed and the "roderator* invites tseabers 
to participate in the identification and analysis of blockages to' 
symmetrical co»»unlcationV end the formulation of strategies to 
achieve greater syrsatry in coesunication. 

At Peafelo University, wjch of our course davelopeaent v*ork takes 
place in course teaas. Mke groups -in higher education institutions 
everywhere* these tea&s hava.copRunica^ions problesss which are the crod^c 
of asymmetrical coscunications. Since so cuch of our wor* Spends on 
achieving joint ccctsicsent to courses developed as vholes — as 
curricula, not just aggregates of individual perspectives — it 
sensed to us to be useful to invite Dietrich Brandt to spend a few days 
with us helping us to learn techniques for developing syocaetrical 
cocsnrii cations. This he did, using essentially the sane approach as in 
tho fiEfiBSA workshop. 

in thin brief paper, the progress of the group in using the strategies 
suggested by Srandt xs reported, A videotape is also available which 
depicts Use 'use cf the technique by the De&kin grocp. 

A nuEber of interested staff at Deakin attended the Brandt workshop 
on Friday, June 1st, 1979, The group consisted of "course assistants* 
vho work on ooorse teass in a variety of roles (froa clerical assistance 
through research assistance and editing to acadesiic dovelopaant roles* , 
sesfcers of the university's Production Unit, and acedcaic staff 
involved in course devclops»i*t and teaching (froa a ntssber of different 
course teaas). One role for the 'Syscsatrical Cetsruni cat ions Working 
(as it caae to be called) was to <6cplore the possibility cf giving course 
assistants a role in the development of sy»e t tricai cozrroni cations lr 
course tiaras. 

For a variety of reasons , the focuw of the group changed. These 
reasons included the availability of participants' ti»c, th* apparent 
intransigence of ecae cqurso teass to the development of a c*>rc 
$Y*ssaetrical corooni cations, the level of cojssiJbsent requi^d tc develop 
the techniques over tine, and the emerging interests of the participant 
group which settled down at about ten seeker - of vhos only three or four 
were course assistants. The focus rcaained ..irgely or* the developDcnt 
of ayxssotrtcai cowauuications in course tear;. > though it was increasingly 
perceived as a setter for ail coarse tear nesfcers, not just course 
assistants. Course least chairpersons say hav* a special role in 
bringing about greater syaaotry of cc«suni cations, as might course 
assistants, but any vestooz could intervene the -Troup process to reveal 
blockages to coscunieation and help to achieve greater syaaotry. Sot*? 
participants in the Working Group also saw the wider applicability of 
tha concept and the techniques for developing iti for this reason, 
the Working Group began to consider~the variety of groups and cccnittees 
throughout the university where syrsetriaal cossaxnications night 
fruitfully t* developed, Hersbcrs also considered the developrent of 
syasnetrical corduni cations in teaching/learning relationships, 

2VJ 
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We have some hopes of lonqer-tena developments in symmetrical 
cosamunications m oar approach to teaching and learning at Ooakin* 
X f in a I possibility was that the Working Group might seek some V-^nd 
of consultancy role vith respect to course teams in the University 
more generally and use the techniques we had explored m this wider 
context. This last possibility was rejected on the t?rQunds that 
seeking this "service" or ^technical'* role was contradictory 
to tuse basic principle of symmetrical communication. We recognised * 
that ve could accept such a role if invited to do so, but that wc 
would then bo obliged to 'adopt the strategy of the "hidden compromise" 
developed by the Aachen team in their relations with fcigher education 
teachers * pretending to be * expert" in order to gain access to and 
credibility vith our colleages, but only serving as "moderators" of 
the process who helped members of groups to articulate their reactions 
to ctwasunicetions blockages they alreajttv experienced j developing group 
sensitivity about the signs , symptoms and consequences of communi cations 
blockages} helping the group to* formulate strategies f :r overcoming 
asyrasetry and the blockages to grou^ process caused by asyessetry* 
and ultimately helping the group to become sffif-sustainir- . in the 
d^velopeent of symmetrical communication tone -sign of wh* ,n wo^ld be 
dispensing with the services of the outside ^moderator") . 

It was not, and is not* the view of t£e Working Group that course teams 
can operate entirely without conflict or misunderstanding. On the 
contrary* the oci.nirrertce of conflict and misunder standing is natural 
as groups work tovards consensus and mutual understanding* 

» 

But cuulict and nl sunder standing may generate disaffection within a 
group which alienates rseabers- and reduces their commitment ¥ o the group 
project. Should this »tate of affairs become endemic to th*. group's 
process *__then the prospect of joint commitment in a common task 
recedes* and the T group project may disintegrate along tht lines of self 
interest (or sub-group interests) within the group, rtore commonly 
groups reach a dynastic equilibrium at setae level of entrenched < 
disaffection and internecine rivalry- sometimes remaining more 
productive, sometimes less. Hierarchy* compulsion and status may provide 
the '•glue" which holds such groups together* but it3 consequences may 
be experienced by group members In defeneration of group v<>mmitment, 
fragmentation of the framework of common understanding* a-.i feelings 
of dissatisfaction, alienation or exploitedness among member £ lose 
interests are not being served if. nhe working relationship, 

"Symmetrical communications* as a concept is a description of an ideal 
process in which these dysfunctional tendencies are consciously 
recognised and deiiberately v countered. It is our project as a Working 
Group to discover strategies by which we might foster individually- 
satisfying ar>d mutually-productive group relations. 

Cur metnod in our regular eeetings was this: 

I The group met and discussed a topic decided in advance. The 
topic was usually one of particular concern to one or a few members 
but relevant (as far as possible) to all our, interests. For example, 
m one session we discussed a proposed evaluation of Oeakin University 
Study Jcntres. In another* wc discussed the possibility of making a 
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fila about the operation of course teams at Deakin. 

2 / , These discussions were videotaped by a member, of the group. 
The role of videotaping was shared among members in different 
sessions and was relatively inexpert? we all shared in the 
learning process and developed some sense of more useful material 

for subsequent discussion of group processes and individual responses. 
We also chose to use £he least sophisticated technology: black nnd 
white portapac% .equi^aent which could be readily replayed in the small 
seminar rooms where we mot, no special lighting, no special microphones 
outside the one in thr^ camera, and so on* We wanted equipment we 
could use rather than high-quality production equipment for public 
performances* (The "production* videotape of our work is 
unrepresentative in this respect, since we were obliged to meet in a 
Deakin studio to produce higher -quality material, and we felt the 
discussion was slightly stilted under the bright lights and in the 
presence of studio -technicians with their sophisticated equipment) . 

3 After the videotaping session, which usually lasted about 
tvanty-five minutes, we replayed the videotape. Whenever some member 
of the group noticed some blockage to communication, some individual 
reaction of discomfort, soma especially constructive contribution 

or some other pattern of interaction which deserved comment, the 
videotape would be stopped. A relevant ^section might be replayed. 
Individuals involved in the incident of interest would be invited 
to enlarge on their actions or reactions, explain their points 
of view, speak to the significance of the incident in T3ie group 
process, or otherwise help to make the group prqcesr transparent. 
Then wider group discussion would' begin, with the group attempting 
to confirm the apparent pattern, find reasons for the blockage, 
or interpret the group effects of the incident. Where possible 
and appropriate, strategies for preventing the blockage or overcoming 
its immediate effects were suggested. Of course it was important 
to develop and maintain an attitude cf trust, good humour, empathy 
and constructiveness . We were not a therapy group attempting to 
analyse each other as individuals; we were attempting, as far as 
possible, to understand the processes in *hich we played parts and 
the events we influenced and were influenced by. It should be 
remembered that we were an "artificial" group usee ting solely for 
this purpose, so did not Have to overcome the habitual forms and 
asymmetries which more permanent groups may need to confront. 
But it should not be thought that the fact of our transience made 
us so different: the group contained members \ho have constant working 
relationships, and we quickly recognised that we were developing 
stable roles and interests within our group* as well as importing 
some habitual patterns from other groups of which we are members into 
the Working Group. . , 

4 Main points emerging from these discussions were recorded as "minutes" 
on overhead transparencies when this was possible — in this way, 

all participants could see how our learnings (and the minutes) 
were shaping up. These transparencies were later photocopied and 
distributed to participants as a record of the meeting. 

This process was repeated in five meetii as after the »origin&l 



workshop and before we began preparations for "goin^ public" — making 
the videotape which we hoped might serve ag a discuss ion- starter for other 
interested groups in Deakin or ,beyond. t 

Some of the things that attracted our attention in the regular discussion- 
sessions included: 

- the development and the effects of "rules" for "turn-taking' 4 in some 
discussions p „ 

- the effect of conversational gambits like "that's a good question" 
or "that's interesting" which coultf be used fey one speaker to patronise 

, or dismiss another while apparently supporting him 

- the use "of the "filibuster" by a speaker cloud the moment-by- 
moment interplay of a discussion and gain initiative or dominance 

- the use of desks by participants asl- ^platforms" to gesture against 
or retreat behind N . * 

- the pervasive phenomenon that participants in group discussions simply 
don't listen to one another or hear one "anothers 1 jpoint of view as 
"real" — and often systematically ignore one another while planning 
privately* and waiting for an opportunity to make the next point 

- the general relation of gesturing to speaking (sometimes small 

„ agitated movements indicated that a participant was about to speak 
or wanted to come into the discussion) , c * 

- the general phenomenon that small muscle movements often indicated 
v tension* or anxiety (our videotapes contained a great deal of footage 

of fi* gers, hands and. feet moving restlessly) ! 

'* * t . . z 

Our analyses helped us to find patterns in our interaction which may or ** 
may not be typical of other groups,^ but which suggested more global 
group effects and strategies for overcoming some kinds of problems* For 
example, 

i 

- members becoming "scapegoats" in moments of group crisis in discussion 

- the politics pf establishing a base for appoint of view by appealing 
to likely supporters and isolating likely opponents . 



- the "neutral chairmanship" role of sqrting' out problems in communication 

- the strategy of documenting approaches to agreement in discussion 
by using an overhead projector, butcher's paper or a blackboard 

to keep "visible minutes" 

- the value of defusing contentious issues by seeking agreement on 
prior points, reflecting >n claims made by speakers after conceding 
their potential merits or intervening in a debate to ask "what's 
going on here?" 

- possible roles for course team members in monitoring group interaction 
and interfering with group processes explicitly to establish mutual 
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comprehension , to encourage members to contribute, to clarify issues 
or to support chairpersons in a non- threatening way. * 

In general, the group enjoyed the opportunity to meet for two or 
three hours about once a month to reflect on the processes in which 
*we are constantly engaged: the processes of discussion and decision 
in groups. Even this little self -re flection seemed educative: too 
often we are involved in Uiese processes as unconscious or intuitive 
actors, carrying habitual modes of response into new groups, reflect- 
ing relatively little',' or learning not enough from our experience. 

At its last meeting for 1079, the group began by doubting whether we 
had a sufficient .commonality of interests or sufficient motivation to 
continue working together. Before too long, however, we had reached 
consensus that we should at least continue into 1980 to make a video- 
tape about the processes we had used, as a stimulus to others. More 
importantly, perhaps, we have begun to apply what we have learned in 
other groups of which we are members — as strategies for promoting 
symmetri6al communication. It is, in a sense, an ideological commit- 
ment based on distaste for hierarchy, distrust for compulsion, aud 
dissatisfaction with the cynicism and self-interest of small-time 
group politics. But there are positive .reasons for employing the 
arts of symmetrical communication which transcend what is negative 
about group or committee work which has become a tedious and habit jal 
experience of compromise and which preserves the shreds of self- 
interest in a climate of contention. At t:he risk of sounding too 
much the Pollyanna, these positive reasons are that groups can work 
together to serve common interests , achi we recognition and accept- 
ance ^of their members as persons, and establish joint commitment to 
common projects when they do so on the basis cf reasoned discussion 
and free commitment. For perhaps more tasks than we care to admit, 
such aspirations are achievable. 
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INTRODUCTION T^<PWtTh^ ^- * ' - <, 

Approximately ha l|f the research. and development units, 
referred to in thte Introduction* to* fart V have responsibility 
for the coordination of media services, in their institutions. 
Most 'of the other units have established close links with a 
separate instructional media, division, so that it is natural 
,to expect staff of these units to be aware of relatively new 
developments In educatfonal technology and to recommend* their 
use to cl lents. > 

The first three papers in jthis part examine the direction 
likely to be taken in higher education should there be a 
widespread edoption of .packaged learning units designed for 
~a mass market. Whereas D. Unwiiv and G. Brong emphasise the 
dangers, 0. Hlynka and P. Hurly list some of the advantages 
which can flow from educational technology! M.B. McLaren 
takes a more neutral stand and concentrates on provMincj 
guidelines for the more effective use of educational media, 
as a result of Which, he claims, learners "Wi 1 1 have greater 
freedom to develop the knowledge, skills and habits of study 
that best fit their needs. * 
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Growth of instructional technology: Greater 
freedom for the learner? 

« 

D. ' Unwin 



Technological Innovation I* directly affecting the teaching an<J learning processes In at least two 
distinct ways. On the one hand advances in the scale and, efficiency of the ( mass media have led to 
a situation where the learnecjpertlcuiarly the chlld t possesses a far greater background awareness 
of contemporary events, opinions, »Dv*«>ents, trends, etc. On the other ham*, developments In audio- 
visual media, both hardware and software, have given the teacher powerful tools of communication, by 
which his message may be the more s«>v' «-sfully Inculcated, or Indeed Indoctrinated. 

Thus, quite epart from questions of reUclve effect Ivjnest, it can be seen that the two aspects of 
instructional technolooy cited nay tend to have opposing tendencies as regards tt>e intellec- 

tual freedom of tne learner: his mental defences are toughened by tre general media climate, but 
at the same time the communicators are In possession of Improved weapons of attack. 

So long as the educational dialogue was conducted between, one human be^ng and another, or between 
a human being and a static artifact such as * book, or Setween a human bei.ig and a pror.y tJ s «l*h 
film or television, then changes in educational techno ' <gy could be regarded as mlw. considerably 
overshadowed by the oresence of the human teacher. There * n s»gns. howevtir, that a change of kind 
rather than of degree Is ux > us- * 

During the 1960s, tne Mching machine was the subject of investigation and calumny. The 

actual Impact of such machines was small end few survl^d Into the 1970s. Nonetheless, their 
Importance may well be judged by historians as significant, insofar as the -«r!od of trial and use 
coincided with the first flowering of the potent force* contained in the digital conpitUr. It Is 
becoming clear that the deficiencies of the early teaching machine are easily remedied by the use 
of computer controlled .nstructlon, and that previous drowbacSs concerned with the cost of comput- 
ing eacWMryv and with the rigorous demands of tne computer as regards communication across the 
interface, are now as good as solved. If only a faction of the forecasts mad* on behalf of the 
computer as teacher era fulfilled, there will Still come about * drastic shift in tre balance of 
educational power, with the teacher and Indeed the teach! 3 Institution no longer occupying their 
existing role of dominance. 

Clearly, Instructional technclogy Is now a force to be reckoned with In education. It Is «tT^t > 
arguable that we are rapidly approaching a state where the/balance between freedom and authority, 
for long unthreatened by Innovation, is at serious rlsk.V 
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INTRODUCTION 

> 

Defining what iSr^ant by a technology of instruction has tended so far 
to be a matter of personal preferences and prejudices. Each expert 
regards technology in a different light. The spectrum of opinions- 
contains at one extreme the purely, mechanistic, wherein any so-called 
•advance 1 , from less dusty chalfc to more sophisticated student termin- 
als for Computer Assisted Instruction, is deemed to be the real sub- 
stance of instructional technology (I,?.). On the other hand we have 
what one might call .the ♦mystic* school of thought; those practicioners 
are not concerned with real objects whicb can be comprehended by the 
iaymam to them I.T, means the application to education of esoteric 
concepts generally lumped together under some such title as •systems 
design*, or the even more arcane •systems approach.' 
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In between the material improver and the systems applier come a whole 
range of activists, to each of whom I.T. means something different. 
All are agreed, however, that I.T* is changing education and most would 
say that this change is beneficial. That is, education (whatever that 
might be in this context) would be improved in quality or quantity and 
quite possibly both, if their particular brand of I.T. were adopted as 
quickly and intensively as possible. It is the purpose of this present 
essay to suggest that some forms of I.T. could have an alarming effect 
on the (futility of education, although the benefits as regards, quantity 
may be indisputable. 

Let me immediately state why I am using the term Instructional Tech- 
nology, rather than the alternative educational Technology which enjoys 
wide usage. This is because the two terms are clearly not synonyms: 
I.T. relat.es to the didactic situation, the teaching of the teacher, 
the learning of the learner. E.T. includes I.T. and much more besides; 
- few of us would consider education to be entirely bounded by didac- 
ticism. Disciplines such as sociology, medicine, architecture and so 
on will contribute much to a technology of education, but my concern t 
here is mostly with the fields of teaching and learning, narrowly 
defined. », 

There are several arrangements for teaching and learning which owe 
nothing to recent innovation. Many lectures, seminars, discussions, 
etc., contain apart from their human ingredients only chalk and board - 
if that. Similarly, the bulk of individual learning materials are 
far from new: the text-book, paper, pen, - these have long been with ut>. 
However, during the twentieth century, and especially during the past 
twenty or so years, a whole series of technological contrivances, both 
mechanical and systematic have entered the classroom. These include 
audiovisual aids, broadcast and closed-circuit television, teaching 
machines s programmed learning, simulation, and computer assisted 
instruction. I propose to examine the more didactically significant 
of these from various viewpoints, in particular as to what exponents 
of these innovations claim for them, and what their potential might be 
for changing the quality or quantity of education. 

AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 

Audiovisual aids, or in the earlier terminology, visual aids, have been 
with us virtually since the birth erf photograp*,, and became increasingly 
significant following the emergen/e of the motion picture industry. 
Training films were widely-W£«^*an the First world War, and by the early 
1920s a number of 'educational institutions were offering summer schools 
in 'Visual Instruction*. 

"N 

In 1922 a grant of $10,000 was made to the University of Chicago, to be 
used under the direction of F.N. Freeman, to support a study of educa- 
tional motion pictures. A series of major investigations were carried 
out in the subsequent % two years. The publication of the results of 
this research (Freeman 1924) had a major impact on the development 
of the use of visual aids. 

Audiovisual aids today comprise a wide assortment of hardware and soft- 
ware, including for cxaap! film strips and slides, motion pictures, 
taps recording, various /Pes of display, closed-circuit television and 
so forth. Most teachers accept these things as aids and use them 
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when they can enhance a lesson by so doing* The limiting factors are 
usually ones of finance and convenience: even in industrialised 
countries institutions are unable to afford a total sufficiency of 
audiovisual aids, and when a given aid is available the individual tea- 
cher may still not find it easy to use. Operating some 16mm projectors 
»for example require? motor and intellectual skills of a high order! 

Few educationists iwould dissent from the view that audiovisual aids 
make an important contribution to tjie quality of education. The over- 
all impact of such aids is however small except in a few particularly 
visual subjects and generally confined to adjunctive support of the 
te'acher. The future does not seem likely to make this an invalid 
description, although we may note that various non-human systems of 
teaching also use audiovisual aids for support and this is an increa- 
sing tendency* 

BROADCASTING 

The advent of public and commercial broadcasting in the 1920s inevit- 
ably gave rise., to the educational exploitation of radio. The subsequent 
use of radio as an instructional medium has been rather uneven: in the U.S. 
television overwhelmed radio for instructional purposes, whereas in 
many developing countries radio is a vitally important educational, 
medium, playing a big part in widespread literacy and hygiene programmes. 
In Europe radio is still important: the B.B.C. for example putting out 
some 15 or so hours of schools' radio in a tyoical week, and of 
course fulfilling a major role in the operation of the Open University 
with both radio and television classes. 

However, it is clear that whenever a nation is capable of footing the 
bill, broadcast television will be the preferred instructional mass 
mediu-. By this means vast numbers of students can be instructed by 
"electronic teachers" using both audio and visual communication channels. 
(Unless, of course, the audience is vast the endeavour becomes ruinously 
expensive) . 

What are the future plans of the TV educators? Well as long ago as 
1968 Saettler (1968, p. 238) said: 

National interconnection is unquestionably the next 
goal of educational television 1 , and 'After national 
interconnection has been achieved, an even more inter- 
esting prospect is the possibility of world-wide educat- 
ional television by means of communication satellites. 

These prophecies have not transpired, for reasons concerned both with 
the upsurge of curriculum development programmes and with technical 
innovation, especially the rapid growth of cheap videotape machines. 

It is largely true to say that at the present time broadcast television 
is not a particularly significant didactic medium. I shall return to 
tne possible reasons for this anomaly later. 

TEACHING MACHINES 

Teaching machines were transiently introduced into American education by 
S.L. Pressey (1960) in about 1925. For economic and other reasons little 
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further development too* place until the 1950s when B.F. Skinner's 
work came to the notice of education. Generally the teaching machine 
is coupled with the concept oJJ pvograrriod learning but this association 
does not seem inevitable. Xertainly teaching machines have been used 
to present programmes j but PresSey'S" machine taught by administering 
tests and there are a wide variety of devices including simulators 
and reading enhancers which purport to teach. It would seem fair to 
use the term 'teaching machine 1 for devices which are intended 
co Bupylant the teacher, so distinguishing this category from audio- 
visual aids whic".; support the teacher. 

Thus a number of devices rank as teaching machines - ropot teachers if 
you like. These range from the humble and now extinct linear machine 
{•the most expensive arrangement yet^invented for turning the pages of 
a book*) to the largely defunct language laboratory or indeed the . 
aircraft simulator costing millions of dollars. Teaching machines, 
given a steadily improving efficiency, certainly possess the potential 
for usurping the human teacher, especially such arrangements as 
Computer Assisted instruction which merits separate consideration 
below. 

V 

One can hardly do Defter than close this brief consideration of 
teaching machines with a quotation from Skinner (1954), He is in 
fact referring to machines for presenting linear programmed learning 
sequences, but one can readily imagine even more glowing rhetoric 
being used in connection with the potent devices now emerging; 

There is a simple job to be done. The task can 
be stated in ; concrete terms. The necessary techniques 
are known. The equipment needed can easily be provided. 
Nothing stands in the way but cultural inertia. 

.... Education must accept the fact that a sweeping ^ 
revision of educational practices is possible and inevit- / 
able. When it has done this, we may look forward with / 
confidence, to a school system which is aware of the nature 
Of its tasks, secure in its methods, and generously % 
supported by the informed and effective citizens whom 
education itself will create. 

(The reader is invited to compare this vision of the brave new world 
with that of Huxley quoted below. Skinner's final sentence is capable 
of more than one shade of meaning) . 

CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION 

Closed circuit television (CCTV) , wherein the television cameras are 
connected by cable (or exceptionally by microwave link) to the receivers 
has been a major educational growth area for two decades or more. 
Back in 1957 Stoddard considered that:- 

... no new elementary school should be built today without 
a television studio and closed-circuit apparatus and 
connections for telecasting to'all parts of the building 
and play spaces. 

Since the words were written there has certainly been made a vast 
q investment in CCTV installations. Both at school and college level 
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£>ire<*to<rs of Television are appointed , and s?ueh tie* is devoted to 
sending signals back and forth around the system. A nucbor of 
different uses have emerged, so?=e coming into the category of audio- 
visual aid, for. example the relaying to students of a tivities where 
it might be dangerous or 1 convenient to have the students physical 1> 
present, as in dtoonstraticne of moving machinery or dissection work 
in biology. Other activiti' ^ are customarily referred to as "creative 1 , 
and correspond in some degree to the TV work of the professional. 
This includes work in draw*, dance, communications. A third field of 
CCTV is where the hardware is used to magnify a lecturer's capability 
in space and time, either by relaying his per formance to several* $ 
class-root&s or (possibly -as well as) by taping the lecture fwr -Subsequen 
» use. 

If it feasible of course to achieve an effect sicMar to broadcast^ 
television by the widespread inter- lending of such vidao- tapes, 
and this result can be secured without the logistic and fi<v*nc-*si 
problems inseparable from establishing broadest educational U'loiciior. 
on any scale. 

Notwithstanding various well-publicised examples of school >j»e, it it* 
fair to say that extensile CCTV facilities have largely renamed 
the province of post-secondary education. This would bo espe. i^l*v 
true of installations involving a studio complex «nd either a Mrd- 
wirefl distribution system or a multiplicity of video recorders. 

PROGRAMMED LKAKKINC 

Programmed learning is probably the development which has bevn rost 
responsible for crystal isation of the 1.7. concept. As originally 1 
conceived by Skinner (1954) and to a lesser extent by Crowdor (*9S-.*i, 
it was essentially verbal materials which could be programmed i either 
as books or else as paper or film for a simple teaching machine. 
'Programming' meant, in the main, the fragmentation of subject matter 
into small - often tiny - steps, and the continual quizzing of the 
learner to supply hi© with reinforcement. Other quoted aspects 
of programming included behavioural objectives, solf-paced work, ar.d 
careful validation to ensure that objectives were met. 

After a tremendous boom in the late 1950s and early 1960s programmed 
learning as such now no longer enjoys the same interest and popularity. 
Publishers still have programmes in their lists, but the idea of the 
programme ousting the regular text-hook, as appeared possible at on,e 
time, now seems ridiculous. The reasons for the failure^© maintain 
early promise are complicated, even obscure, but one significant el*?^i»r.t 
was the mass of null research results obtains in experxments tr. olv*ng 
comparisons between programmed learning and a vaiiety of other sy^m* 
and procedures. 

At the same time as the paper programme was establishing a uta..! but 
honourable place for itself irv the teacher's armoury, there .ilsc- aros<» 
a vogue for viewing programmed learning as the iseenec or\I.T. This 
custO'narily -reant the application of the 'principles 1 of prkgrummin*4 
to any learning arrangement, whether xt be television, language 
laboratory, teacher oration or whatever. Thus Edwards (1967) 
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considered that. 



1Pxogra»sed Learning is , in fact, the language 
of these »«w system of learning. 



U t* not always clear few the principles iwhatever ti*ey »ay bo) or 
•language* of prograsssed learning Are to be applied to each and every 
learning situation* Vhat the exponents seea &cs**tifcj*s to be saying 
18, **taafcev©r you do, think it out and do it well.* Sound advice, 
no doubt, but not a great deal of use to the educator seeking specific 
guidance. An unfortunate by-product ha5^x>en the growth of learning 
system and devices, both ecsanercial and academe, which are claimed 
to * incorporate the ele&ents of progr/*»sscd learning This is deene* 
to give the jaaterials desirable additional properties, rather like the 
airacl© ingredient so necessary to any respectable soap powder, 

the potential of prograssaed learning difficult to assess, as »uch 
an anything because of the difficulty of pinning down the actual 
leaning of the terra, if the definition is lifted to pres Gibing 
a rigorous schedule for the construction and validation of learning 
csateriais, then it see«s likely that * programed ng* will be an increas- 
ingly ijsportant feature of education an tise goes by. 

CCHraTEKISgP 1KSTK0CT10S 

A n^rsber of jargon terns have become current for the activity oi 
using computers for instruction. These include, for example, Co??putcr 
Assisted Learning, Ceesputer Managed Instruction and Computer A^*istei 
Instruction. Other permutations are possible but no-one seess to 
care greatly to/ Computer Controlled Learning which would appear to 
saest ade^oatsly describe the goal of the enthusiasts. For sits^licity 
I will here stick to Computer Assisted teaming (CALK 

tit the early days of teaching ©achlnes it soon bec&rx? ohvicua that the 

sort of operations cnsVouid like to pet fore could cnly bo handled 

by a machine of considerable electronic complexity. At about this tiw 

of using a computer as a teaching a&chir^ was soon seized upor . «ostly 
results were disappointing i the sheer pover and flexibility of the 
computer had an intoxicating effect, such that attests were cade tc 
lay bar® new psychological truths without really giving the concept 
of C At a reasonable trial. Host workers stopped short of providing 
the computer with an enortsous store of didactic cvaterial, such as would 
perait it to play its role as a super-teaching asachine. One early 
difficulty wsjs the virtual absence Mf adequate interface facilities i 
cosssunication between computer and student was oostly by tele* typewriter , 
a slow and ardous business. 

However, over the years siov prv grcss has b^en ir-ade* both as regard* 
hardware and software* but it would be fair to say that elaborate 
computerised teaching systetaa, exet^lriiied by PUTC (see, for exarsple, 
Eastwood and Ballard a coftssercially available systea originating 

at Illinois University and recently demonstrated Xa Australia, have in 
general not stood the test of ti»o* Although research and develops**! * 
in this f*eld was under way by i960 and has been generously and 
consistently funded to this day, results to say the least hava been 
disappointing* It would sees* that - in taany cases - the glaraour 
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of the .ocputer has proved too tsuch for the investigators, vhc ^vc 
sub^ogarstf pedagogic "e^uireaents in favour of the exotic deliohts &i 
the eaeMncry. 

Beaver, t*£ses are a-changing. The r&rpant advance cf tecnnolosv r^a>> 
given th** iucro-procesaor ana we nov have runi~cts?sputer£ witn exten- 
sive scsories, disc storage and lov cost . Th-ts the concept of it> 
zentrclizec CAL beccses viable, eliminating «t a stroKe sany of tne 
tcckn^&zl profclei&s which have confounded the spread of for so 
long. At the 5&c?e ciee, the previously discounted ed nation a! probU & 
oecotae core aj&2nable« sot least because of the increasing acces5ahii*t« 
asd convenience of decentralised resources. 

As ve seve away fro© the large centralised computer concept* except 
of course for administration and nss2ber«-crunch: ng ?-.;oses> we at 
last enter an era in which for the first tifte it becomes possible - 
and indeed U^e.y - for cost students wo receive substantial g-ar; titles 
of instruction f roc a fora of teaching cachine. It *s to th< trebles 
and pitfalls of such a procedure that I nov turr . 



THE WAV AHEAD 



To what decree is the research vcrfcer liable for the use tc whicn Ms 
creations are put? As first the physical scientist and then tr»e 
biological scientist produced their ever core horrific weapon e cf 
destruction this question has been inreminably cuscussec. Thus *s voc 
the place to exaaine the merits of such arguae^** hut it is beccr- ? 
clear that the ethical dilerssa r.^t nas long confronted the scient-st 
say soon becosae equally reai to tne educationist 

Over the years sany pr cheta have consulted the,r crystal tal~& and 
produced various pictures of the future of education. These have ranged 
frott the Stopian to the sinister , and often fcresnadc^ed a notable 
» of eecharUsation and social engineering, 

It is platitudinous to rersark that if ^niv a runontv cf th^se fore 

E^^a^ly ;^»ta-j *t .s tnat .*c~ces wii* »r.c rea&*n>5i, ix. :3i&r- 4'^* -£t. 
even the tnought of * J^echanlsing , education to any real extent 

The educator's defence is liXely to be along f&eul*ar i.ne? *ncwleoge 
is not intrinsically evil, it is the use to which sen ^ut it nnat can 
corrupt and destroy. Confounding a- discussion is liXely t- be tne 
universally accepted e*i«6 that it generally ' got<- • . f true tier 
becows core effective and efficient. 

It would tafce a braver can trar, the present writer to do raore than, 
roughly plot the future of instructional technology, anC - ts *npact 
on the student and the teacher. What I as <*t tempting in this paper 
is to suggest that instructional technology will steadi*/ ga^n ground, 
and that there arv considerable dangers inherent an tf i& procet* . 



THE SrTEC?IVE?g££S Of iSSCTATlQftS 



In general, the products of instructional technology tend to o* 
initially oversold by their enthusiasts, *fco are happy to ciair 
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improved effectiveness and efficiency, and this with apparently no 
compensating disadvantages. This was cost noticeable in the ear?> days 
of teaching ra chines; if one half of the claitss isade had been scbse- 
. jently justified then schools and t^tiary institutions would today 
be totally different places and teaching a very different - perhaps 
nonexistent - profession. So far then, we have fros one viewpoint 
seen lucky* the efficiency of the new machines or of the new syatens y 
has proved to be little if at all superior to traditional chalk, talk 
and books. At least this is true of the quality of learning by an 
individual student as measured with the instruments at our disposal. 
However, ccaplacency about the effectiveness of new instructional 
devices is aov less well-founded. 

So long as innovation aerely scratched the surface of conventional 
teaching it was hardly likely to be demonstrably superior. But let 
us start to change the s/stea - the orgarrlsazion of teaching and 
learning - and we enter a t&wall> new arena: one in jfhich threats and 
dangers, subtle and not-so-s^btle, will be integral and formidable. 

THE LS&PSSf. 

As a result of existing and potential refinements in the technology of 
instruction £he freedom of the learner will cooe under increasing 
pressure. Tr the past two na}or danger areas were ulentif led: the use 
of eass aedla, es,~ cially television, for the provision of vast uni- 
form courses of instruct ion i and the spread of coEp-_ter-con trolled 
teaching systeas. The threat of television seens to have receded for 
several reasons, in particular perhaps its lack of interaction, and its 
inevitable preoccupation with and dorsination by circumstances related 
to the lucrative trade of entertainment television, where the only 
tolerated fore of scientific enquiry into content is th* counting 
of heads. But as I have said, even though we can discount any threat 
fros television, the latter danger area, is now upon us wiO. full 
force* 

Ho« will tne new technology appear to the learner? One can foresee 

f roc iheir point of view they will be receiving a flexible education 
tailored precisely to their needs. - Governed t agencies will be able 
to ensure that -)ust the n ^ht jfrbporticn of workers in each field 
of endeavour are trained, *id cost giadu* i are likely to be content 
with their lot and soiid ~n their support of both the educational 
and political systeas. 

A^dous Huxley in his foreword to the 1950 edition of Brave ffeu Ucrld, 
spella out the prospect as follows: 



A really efficient totalitarian state would be one in 
which the all-powerful axacutive of political bosses and 
their artsy of aanagers control a population of slaves who 
do not have to coerced, because they *.ove their servitude. 
To make them love it is the task assigned, in pres^nt-aay 
totalitarian states, to ministries of propaganda, newspaper 
editors and schoolteachers. But their ssethods are still 
crude and unscientific. Tne old Jesuits' boast that, if they 
were <jiven the schooling of a child, they could answer for 
the span's religious op'nions, was a product of wishful 
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thinking* And the modem pedagogue is probably rather less 
efficient at conditioning his pupils' reflexes than vere the 

% reverend fathers who educated Voltaire The most 

important Manhattan Projects of the future will $A v*st 
government-sponsored enquiries into what the politicians 
and the participating scientists will call 'the problem 
of happiness 1 - in other words, the problem of making 
psople love their servitude. 

Huxley's future has these ajns fulfilled *by both eugenic and educational 
means- We cay regard his sieep-teaching as an unpromising medium in 
the light of more recent research, but the 'brave new world' will be 
just as easily served by other instructional devices such as those 
touched upon in this paper. 

In fact the threat to the learner comes frcta jeveral sources: the 
catalyst is the multi-purpose computerised teaching station which for 
the first time offers the possibility of effective, individualism . 
planned courses of study - programmed learning ne plus ultra. Th 
specific elements of danger include: 

(1) Tfre Trojan Horse syndrome; extensive tracts of computerised 
learning materials may contain subtle and unsubtle indoctrination 
features. 

(2) The staggeringly profitable publishing market for Juch learning 
materials, with the almost certain domination of the field by 
non-Australian publishers and agencies. 

(3) The ability of the machines to keep elaborate records of students' 
responses and patterns of work, including responses, etc, which 
may be highly revealing for purposes far removed from the osten- 
sible subject-matter. 

(4) A possible trend towards unifo rmity, especially if particular 
programmes come to eventually dominate the market* 



Hone of these threats is of significance yet, bu* ty the time they ^re 
perceived as important, it may be too late. The time for action is 
now: educators - at all levels of education - must exert great vigilance 
in' their approach to educational computer software. Standards and 
implementation procedures need to be elaborated; politicians and 
administrators must be made aware of our concern. The newer products 
of instructional technology offe*. both advantages and dangers, action 
now can ensure that society and the individ'-al reap only the benefits^ 
of new technology. 
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Freedom of access to learning resources — The 
challenge of big government and big business 

G.R. Brong 



Advantages and disadvenuc.es wtnch ar«se frosi the increasing * merest by Urge national and r^ii*- 
national organ»sation$ in the production of teaching and learning *y»l*os arc de»cr<bcd s»y an 
educational ttchnotootst. while the poo'ed resources of Urge companies can result in ingh owelty, 
products or eQuipccnt at prices whiwh cannot be aatched by snolier firm, there »* a danger that 
products wilt not suit particular towal ©arrets, that the contend or .methods of Uajning be 
controlled by eonrtercial or political interests and that the needs of individual learners hi 11 t« 
neglected. » 



Are-big government, and big business a threat? Not necessarily so. 
Nevertheless a few things n<»~4 to be considered as one makes decisions 
about possible threats to- our "freedom to learn *. 

All persons involved with the processes and tools of educational 
technology in this decade must be concerned about freedom of access to 
learning opportunities, more specifically freedom of access to approp- 
riate resources which aaxia&se our teaching and learning activities. 
At the outset I must stress that just because big, capitalistic^ ly 
oriented business and government get involved v&th the production, 
distribution, evaluation, regulation, or provision of learning oppor- 
tunities or resources it does not necessarily taaan that oar freedoms 
are threatened in any way. But it «ust also be stressed tlhat ttose of 

153-Wf^T^ ~ 
beccusc cctsplacant as goverraaent and business enter the fields relied 
to the provision of learning opportunities and resources » 

The decade of the SC*s will be known as the decadfifln which great csoves 
were oade to ssaxiiaise learning opportunities. In reality new learning 
systems, far beyond fcraal school prograraea, will be opened up and 
j^ople will actively ^ur^ue opportunities for learning- Those learning 
activities may be vocationally or ^xofessionally related as well as 
rwcreationaily related* The icporumt thing, however, is that there 
will be an increase in business involveeent in teaching and learning* 

These businesses may tafce on the form of production and publishing, 
provision of hu»an services related to teaching or facilitating learn* 
ing, prescription and distribution of learning opportunities, or even 
the sale oi related eg^iirsamt to interact with teaching-learning 
resources* ^People will pay to acquire new skills and knowledge. Any 
tiiae a situation develops in which financial transactions can occur for 
the provision of a product or a service there are potentials for 
difficulties, skeae ©ay be defined in a number of way??. 
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&et us examine cccsaercial interests involved in the sale of products or 
services related to teaching or learning. Those cossacrcial interests . 
generally have profit esotives which drive the cossserciai prograasus In 
tneir quest to tsaxioise incoae at ainlnal costs. Products will tend to 
have generalised content and will bo targeted at as wide a rsarkct as 

* possible* Itiis product generalisation may ignore unique difference 
between consumers in ability to leam^froa tae international resources 
provided^ Fuxtherrocre, it slight ignore regional or national desires 
about what is to be taught and by which of the available strategies. 
Product generalization taay l*ad to boring sa&oness. 

toother potential threat frca the effort to jaaxictise incosse and reduce 
cfcst is that products cay be designed to be Useless * in essence 
efforts »ay be made to rewvo any titse-dato referencing in learning 
materials, thus giving then longer laarket life. This in itself is not 
necessarily a negative factor* but it jaay be a ncv^phenoaenon with Vthx-h 
csost learners lack experience • 

Two areas deaerv.jr*g attention as learning resources are &ass~jearketed 
are content validation and the evaluation of learning occurring through 
the uae of the product. Will we have consumer advisory groaps evaluat- 
ing educational and learning resources? Hill tfieec advisory groups 
actuary provide statistically valid and reliable sseasurts? Who will 
determine tha criteria against vhich the evaluations are tc take place - 
will it be educational technologists or product isanagers* 

there is little doubt that as the ccetaerciai products and services 
prcataing learning b&coea* available the cosspetition betveen fonsal 
educational sys««R$ and these coasserciai interests will be strong N 
feasibly this competition vill initially ensure high quality products 
at aimeal costs? ultitaately, a winner in the ccrvpstitioS My cease to 
pay attention to quality. Freedom to select only iz^n inadequate 
learning resources ia a seesevh&t worthless freedor . 

But consider government and its interests in the cocsserc tali sat ion 

determining Hh&tr <Jc#tent is acceptable for the learning resources? Hill 
tb«,5wern3#*|k go so far as to determine what kind of learning uili 
be allowed outside ♦ forwai educational pro^racssses? 

' VaorV likely area in which the government will be involved is the 
evaluation of products and services as they »ight relate to safety and 
honesty in the representation of the learning expected to ocmr through 
the use of the product* Tfce,?$tfeiTisent can play a "watch-dog role" in 
protecting the pu&Xic froo unsafe, ynreU&le and unvalidated ^sources 
or services. In this posture the government's regulatory authority will 
become a strong factor in the narket place. But that reputation can 
have negative effects* 

Another possibility for the government would be tor it to assume an 
interest in the provision of learning resources and services* taking 
a raarketing posture Just like the cocsserciii interests described 
previously in which case, it is assumed th t some forrc of regulation 
and evaluation of government services and * .teas would be necessary* 
Who vill H watch-dog" the gcwrmaant2^. 
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Unfortunately, no-ono . *s y**t considered the leamer*s objectives, wo 
assume that learners will have full control and freedom to determine 
what it in they wish to leam, when they wish to learn, tnd how they 
wish fo loam* If vc ore to have true freedom this will be vhe 
learner •» prerogative. But as cotsaercial interests becostfe involved in 
earkcting services and products for learning it is probable that through 
advertising, persuasion, find other techniques learners will begin to 
lose sees© of their true* f&edom of choice in determining when, or where 
or how learning is to occur. Can ve anticipate the taarketing of teach- 
ingvservices or learning resources taking the sane tone ac the marketing 
of under am deodorant or automobiles? {We might also ask if learners 
now hav» the ^rerdoa sensioncd, ^jt that is another critical issues^.) 

Educational systems are currently affected (both positively and nega- 
tively) by providers of learning resources or services for the support 
of teaching-learning activities. .Generally there are practises of 
effectiveness, efficiency, low-cost, and wide acceptability relating to 
the products and services being ccspercially marketed to educational 
»jsy stems. These services and products do, have a major impact on 
learners, tha ; way teachers function in the classroom, and the successes 
and failures of our educational undertakings. 

We are concerned with learning on a far broader scale than just in the 
formal ciassroow. l^arner*ro^ia*?r&edc«a as they select learning 
opportunities in the broafiest of cJitexts. Kecreaticnal learning is 
just as important as academic Apd&z vocational activities. People 
constantly pay money as they*seek skills related to sports, hobbies, 
and other primarily recreatf 3nal pursuits. In face, recreation through 
learning and learning as recreation is already a major industry. 
Consider photography, home compute* systems, sports instruction, boat* 
ing, painting, sewing, etc* Combine this kind of training ;*ith the sal^ 
of powerful resources that make use of media and the processes of 
educational technology atid sales can increase. In our formal educa- 
tional system we assume that the content offered to learners has a high 
degree of content validity^ Further, we assume that the processes used 
TiT^tK^TTliSaclilli^ e^aXaaTe^ano^"3o Tel ate 

to effective learning programmes. Lastly, we assume that the specific 
learning that is to take place within the educational system (as well 
as the strategies through which it is to occur) has been selected as 
appropriate fo^r the specific learner or teacher. 

With much classroom learning the content and method is fairxy rigidly 
prescribed. What will happen as this learning occurs outside the formal 
education system where a learner can pick from a variety of "on-the- 
shelf" resources guaranteeing or promising certain learning, will their 
appropriateness match that of the classroom-based learning under the 
tutorship of % trained educator? 

♦ 

It is suggested that as businesses, not now recognised parts of the 
euucational establishment, move into the teaching and learning field, 
it will be necessary to certify them and regulate their provision of 
educational resources. It is also suggested that producers of resources 
need to be "certified or accredited'*, verifying that the resources they 
provide are indeed valia and reliable. Further, the prescribers of 
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learning experiences (in a looming store, for eicjsplo) ndod to be 
evaluated, verifying that thoy can prescribe appropriate learning 
resources to specific learner© and learning tasks . 

Managers of presentation* systems (possibly those responsible for* 
delivery technologies such as television, or computer assisted ir >t ruc- 
tion programed need to be certified that thoy can provide necessary 
resources th»t will -facilitate learning in a manner called for by the 
proscribcrs of that learning* , She managers of these presentation 
systems night assuse the role oC fhanaacist while the prescribers 
assume the role of physician, Th« resource producers might assume the 
role of a pharmaceutical company's research facility xn which various 
medical devices and procedures are developed* 

As we examine the ccaserciai And government interests relating to the 
production of teaching and learning resources we mist examine the Impact 
of BUlti-nAtional companies. Iftere is a tendency as we generalise 
product and service development within a multi-national company to 
assume the posture of *what works nox>: *ill work over there - won't it? M 
-Will there be importation of learning resources , and direct learning 
services,, from one country to another and w**i these resources be free 
from content bias, pedagogical bias or other potentially negative 
impacts on the ultimate end user* the learner,? 

This problem* inherent* in multi-national companies also exists when we 
look at national companies. All too frequently it is assumed that 
learning throughout an entire country such as Australia, is the same in 
all regions or states and. among all people* Will sociological training 
materials produced in Queensland for students in Queensland studying 
problems about Australia, be as usable in all states of Australia? 

Sfoere is significant power in big business whether that occurs within a 
business enterprise or government* This power is not necessarily bad. 
Shere is also potential for very high quality products in big business, 
a quality that cannot be achieved by small produce rs, On the other 
Kana,, cdniroT 6T a marker sSpSttt, geftlity can* be allowed to 
deteriorate and the consumer of products will have little opportunity 
for alternative products or services* Thus competition is reduced or 
eliminated.^ Unfortunately, however, there is a tendency for govern- 
ments to move in and regulate the si^e of business whenever the business 
is too large. This? regulation may be for the benefit of people, the 
end users of the products and services, but it does have an impact on 
costs, quality, and ultimate content of any product or service produced. 

Over the next decade we can expect extensive development of powerful 
learning technologies, both in government and commercial enterprises, 
vhich will make new demands on educators* We, the educational tech- 
nologists, must redefine the roles of educational institutions in the 
light of alternative teaching-learning programmes developing. 
Professionalism is an extremely high priority as we consider the com- 
petitors that will be facing our traditional schools, colleges, and 
vocational training programmes. 
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professionals we must be interested in providing the highest 
<jy€friQr educational -systems for all people that wish to be served by 
*fch«*tL ajfiKUtf*. Wo oust be concerned about all people involved *n the 
, provj^9«* c£ that educational service. They oust be trained , competent 
, f^o*fc^idhalg. There mua,t be certification in ensure that people 
involved 1 ^! tha provision of services or products facilitating learning 
c&£C a&b&lx* prof essional skill and knowledge levels. 

The new technologies ax* already h&ving a major impact on teaching and 
learning programmes, these techr.aJU giecr because of their power, are 
»apidly moving out df the .educational system into the marketplace as 
they provide services directed to learners outside the formal system. 
Freedom is based on opportunities for choice* Loss of these oppor- 
tunities tor choice may coca because of the competitive marketplace or 
because of *ovcr~ regulation of products and serv*ces by government. 
Prcedoevof access to learning and teaching resources must not be lost 
in this decade of the 1980*3. 
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Effect of packaged learning units on students' 
freedom to learn 

D. Hlynka & P. Ihtrly 



The purpose o5 this paper is to develop a framework to assist the 
instructional developer in the selection of packaged Instructional 
formats which facilitate the utilization of specific freedom in the 
to aching/learning situation. 

This paper then develops a typology of freedom which might be achie^ 
i>y alternative teaching/learning strategies. This typology includes 
freedom to: 



1 # select pace, 

2. select learning sequence ♦ 

3. select content, 

-4-1 — — sei^t^^ax^n^^trAtugioa.^ — — 

5. select degree of cotcmitment/involvem**nt, 

6. facilitate/select access, 

7. ba creative. 

This typology will be e mined in terms of the sy stem/ ins t rue tor/student 
trichotomy which affec' - educational decision making. Relevant examples 
will be discussed £rom the author's experiences. 
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Media accountability: Keystone of the 
freedom to learn 



M.B. McLaren 



At * tUtt rtwcattoo It uX\*$ 4 v*ry r*rts loo* «v »tf f In all «fw* *nd «t *M tevtU it 
«£9*»f* (hit Km »ort of «<at^ of #«oaouti»lHy »> ottr»3 uird 10 <*«t«m.f* if Itarnmo i» 
1*3 pl*ct **xi tNit th» fet'tutio** t rt«pc**)»U for it% con^t of l*t iwff^og progr**** it 
*% utrp riiiftj lo««««r« no pfOC*4*"* or «A*x.*n*tioa tfyt«aeM*uon of # proc«dar« for 
(duration*! ««t«ri») l**4U) *uo^ubHUy M* co*t fon**rd, 

TN* pwfpQM of (At* p*p«r I* to prc^mt 4 <$o4«i for f«4i« *cc<x*ub»Utt «Mcft t u>pport-»» 
toth t^4l prognew *"*5 trvs stu&ratt fiwJoo to Iwrn *<vi «fclch ecu Id inttrfac* «tfn oi**/ 
»«o^it»bUUT AtftU for the ts&jtct dttctpUr* t*I*9 »^<Uy *ff*Uiv* «t «tl livtlt of 
lf»»trvctlcrt k _ 



Ctae of the facts of life in education is the question of who gets first 
crack at the fundi in the budget when priorities are being established. 
Will it bo the coach? (the football team can't play without new uni- 
forms); tho physics professor* (the iabo jtory needs now equipment) j 
the codorn history instructor? (who need© a oorc up-to-date textbook 
than the one he's using, copyright 1970); or will it be the media 
director, who has spotted an excellent video programmo series on 
ecology and natural science? Too ofton, the response to the oodia man 
will be f "Sorry, but we need thorn fupajTlor ... Why don't you order 
the pro^s next year?" X^/ 

The names may be different, but the scenario remains the same. Why? 
Perhaps we would be in a stronger position to prove the value and im- 
portance of our media programme if we were held accountable for the 
contributions wo offer* We tend to assume that our media programme 
does cake a real difference in the achievement of students, tfr; fort- 
unately, there is only limited research to support this assumption, 
and very little actual assessment has been attested. The only 

u r itamt y w cam e^r -ett «r -the -£eet— t^V-fel> M0 » **4*»~fr*« ^« % W U * * » fw <, U , 

now core than ever before, request proof that media services do make 
a difference* 

In today's school programmes, oriented as they are toward individual*- 
sation and freedom to learn, students are encouraged to explore, tc 
be creative, and to seek out answers to their questions. Classrooms, 
oodia centres, hallways . and buildings reflect both aesthetic and 
academic changes in attitudes toward education. Material selection is 
becoming the province wf both faculty and students, and considerable 
headway is being laade in the evaluation and selection of all, learning 
resources* Kedia programmes, centres, and personnel, however, are 
still trying to overcome past associations and linages in many places. 
There is no simple solution to this problem, but as professionals, the 
attainment of such a Solution should be one of our highest priorities. 

As the United States works to update educational system, vast resources 
are being spent for education. Curriculum planners, instructors, admin* 
istrators, and other educational professionals are being asked -to stand 
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accountable for these expenditures. Whereas many educators may shudder 
at the word "accountability," media directors can meet this challenge 
face-to-face and make it work for their benefit as an aid to the pro- 
gr&szns and projects they administer. 

There are four general areas of media accountability which deserve 
attention : 

1. Justification of purchases. 

2. Efficient use of personnel. 

3. Kjasuring of materials against learning gains. 

4. Evaluation of media service. 

All four are of almost equal importance and mer*it in-depth considera- 
tion. For purposes of this articlo, however , I will concentrate on 
the last area since it provides the greatest input capability at the 
individual school (and sometimes district) level. 

Today 1 s students need a variety of materials that will help them under- 
stand <stnd interpret reality as they prepare to cove into the adult 
world. Mo teacher, textbook, or singlo medium can hope to present all 
of the information necessary to meet student needs at any one time. 
Students need an ewers to their questions when those questions arise — 
not at some later date when such answers arc conveniently available. 

To meet the needs of both the teacher and student, today's media centre 
has been conceived and developed as a centralised place in which there 
is available a variety of both print and non-print materials on many 
differont subjects, to meet many different interests, and in accordance 
with the various skill levels of the various users. Such materials are 
best made available under the direction of a media specialist, and in a 
centre that can provide the user with specific matoriais to meet his/ 
her need** at any given time. 

Aside from salaries, the media programme is one *>f the most expensive 
- eiexents ra toda y 's c Ji»a**e**4 -ebg*KX**f<*r *ted** * f ^*AU*u *ho coa* 
trol these prograssmes must bo accountable. In schools */ith service- 
oriented media centre s/programsaes , the media specialist must plan 
objective* ~ both short- and long-range — that will permit the needs 
of the faculty and students for materials and services to be met. Such 
planning also needs to recognise that the media programme must be a 
viable and integral part of the instructional design which helps 
students and teachers function effectively. 

The programme that provides users with the nateri«*ls they need, in * 
format they can use, and at a time when t*~ materials best meet their 
educational objectives, is a saedia programme which is effective and 
accountable. It does not just happen — it is the result of careful 
planning. 

Performance objectives are centra,! to a viable media programs** 
Measuring programmes against state and federal standards or guidelines 
is essential. Like planning, measurement is also a vital factor in 
mndia programme accountability 



Media objectives* are x inseparable from instructional objectives vJhen the 
media and their use support teaching. Each radium can provide specific 
kinds of leamii3 opportunities uniquely well. The media staff needs 
to study the strengths and weaknesses of each nedium and deterain* the 
kinds of learning situation* that each meets ^est if it is to fulfil 
the specific leamina objectives involved. 

As an aid to assessing your own media act /ities, here is a statement 
of objectives and activities that can be used tD evaluate your own 
media programme and make it accountable. It can be modified to meet 
individual circumstances, and can be used 'to promote the programme 
"provided by a media centre. 

In using ti is document,' you should be able to establish a precise 
statement ot accountable services that your media centre provides to 
all its patrons — teachers, students, and the community at Jarge. It 
details not only what services the media centre provides, but also 
precisely whit is dene there/ Make sure that administrators are aware 
of the statement's contents — iX necessary, read it to them. Of 
greatest importance, however, is to let the administrator know that the 
media centre and its staff wanu to be held accountable for the services 
provided. This will get his attention and provide grounds for a hear- 
ing when the administrator's active support of the media programme is 
required. 

GOALS, OBJECTIVES, AN D ACTIVITIES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA PROGRAMMES 

goal ; To provide a totality of services focused on the aest utilization 
of media that will facilitate, improve, and suppoit the learning 
process. 

Objective 1 ; The media programme will provide instruction ser/ices for 
students, staff, and community. 

activities : 

1. Instruct in the use of tne media centre. 

2. Instruct in the use of ma -rials. 

3. Instruct in library, usage apart from the media centre. 

4. Instruct in production techniques for creating in-no»ise media. 

5. Prepare resource units. 

6. Assist student teachers assigned Uo classes within the 
school is) to use media in their teaching. 

7. As3ist in the tiaining of such students in -media programmes. 

8. Teach students the technical aspects of med i centre operation. 

9. Compile media collections and bibliographic, of media available 
In the media centre for use in the classroom. 

10. Assist stuoents to develop competency in the skills of 
list».Mng, viewing, and reading, and to develop good habits m 
these areas. 

4 Help students: a) develop goo? study habits, acquire depen- 
dence in learning, c) gain skills in the techniques *f inquiry N 
and critical evaluation, and d) gain expertise in the handling 
of media equipment. 
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12. ProvisJk teachers with information regarding student progress, 
probiejv*, and achieveraents as observed us the osdia centre. 

11* Act as a reswrc* person (people) in the claasroos? vhcn requested 
by the teacher U) . 

14. Serve on teaching tens as needed. 

15. KaXc available to t^e faculty using the resources of th^ 
professional sieaia collection* information ar>out rec**.t 
developments in estriucular. subject areas and sr> t^r* genera; 

% field of education r 

16. Supply *n£or»atian. to teacher & by nakins available in -service 
vozk&hops, courses, professional xaeetiftps, and educational 
re&curces within the eeca&uaity. 

Objective 2 t Yfee tae&ia prograjase will ^rov^e. consulting services fsr 
students , star?, and cocscusuty. 

1 . Provide consultation services for etjdents when they »*re 
doing research or sa&dia product iur . 

2. Provide consultation services f c r staff ir- these saxs© activities. 
3* Be available to help plan nev source* that will use ©edla. 

4. Serve on currlculus and otbe i ^rof* sicrill^ relateo cosai r teee * 
at school, district , regional, «nd state or national levels. 

S> Seek additional out nick assistance for Curriculum d^velopsse^t 

for the aedxa centre y&tf. 
6. Plan productions "t-hat will jseet in- school needs 

Objective 3 : T^e ssedta pre«q r&oae- will provide jefervnce w-rvicx*. fo* 
students and staff* 

activities t 

" ; 

1, Ccs^ile and ssaintain a cosssr-inity resource file 
2 Jtnov whac- reference sources are available an 2 previa** ttu* 
kneeled*?** to user a. 

3. locate and obtain e&aterials available outride th* aed*a centre. 

4. Seep up-to-date about current event? 

5. Conduct re search on utiiisat n oT the ssadia centre, 

6. **ork with students on their t octc, 

7. t&slqrn strategies for -utilisation of the saedia rollecuo* 

5, Maintain a professional library* 

Objective 4 * The e^diu pro^rasaa vlll pro^i&« sateriaH* eqruip^n?: , 
and apace for oaterials and personnel 

activities? 

i Previa t rater ia Is constat iy ensure ap*to-dat© k/w^wied^ 

o£ vhat^ie ava*5aJfol**« 
2* Evaluate- nev aa.eri*l* in teres of hov trey rar< t*> ut>ed by 

the school e**ssuftity . f " 

3. Provide a cbee\~out systes far eater iali and oqulfevnt. 

4. #e«p equipsasnt in repair- ki;~^r impair© and perform 
pr«ve*v*>ive maintenance , and aeqd the equipment out for * 
repairs that cannot be handled in-house* 



5. Maintain scese Xonz of inventory control for both aaterial 
and eguip'aent. 

€ ♦ £nov wh^t r*sw egtuipsseot i» available* fc*«*p updated oft the 
state of the aedia art. 

7. Ka in tain an efficient layout of furniture and a workable 
txaffie pattern within the aedia centre. 

* a. Order new eater iais and equipsa^nt. 
9* ^os^ile budgets and saintain familiarity with r*u*chaeing 

policies as they relate to the nedia centre* 
10. Provide for efficient scheduling of eedia centre 

utilisation. 
11- Provide processing, services for tsatarials- 
12. Keep the collection neat, attractively displayed, and 

readily available. 
13* Provide a production work area with the necessary ^uipw/.t 

and materials for use by the students aud staff. 

14. Maintain coasaanications with outside sources for issateria.a, 

15. Set up a policy for reserve aaterials which- are not to be 
chec5ied out. 

16. Maintain a mthodoiogy for coil* ion of aster la is offered 
at no char\^. 

17- ProviJe a materials catalogs. 

IS, Collect pas^hlets, clippings, and otter in£on=at*on for filing 
or display, and ©aint&in a bulletin board (sS for the oedia 
centre and the teaching staff. 

Cap active 5 : The &ed ie pre/? r *ss» will wrsn ; r- ^ : j - 1 ; or *nd 
i reflation materials ar*d eg^aipaent . 

* activities ; 

d. Encourage utilisation of -the rasdia centra st oeetir g& and ot&er 
profefesional gatherings. 

2. Maintain c I splays within the school building $«>> that advert *se 
aadxa centre acquisitions, act i fittest services, etc, 

3. Kaintaln active invoivecaent in curriculum activities in the 
school and/or district. 

* Infers news e»dia of the activities of the school and sedxa 
centre * t 
&a involved *in fttudent organisations. 

6. Be available to eoraunity groups to explain the function* of 
the »&dia centre. 

7* Haiatain a* wide a scope of services as possible, both for the 
scboo* and for th*> cosessinity* 

8. Publish report© of available services, aatorials, and equipment. 

9. involved in drawing up goals and objectives for school and 
d/ strict prograsexja . 

10. * Offer hospitality to student®, staff, d ««bers of the 

co*sssuaity» 

X 1 . Kointain cooperative relationships with other agencies if. tn& 

oooscriiiV- f 
12. Whomever possible* participate in student and staff activities 
13* Maintain m^ortive relationships with school a^d district 

adainis trstive personnel. 
H„ K&lntain cordis reiationa with non-instt^.tlonal personnel, 
15. Participate in teecHer training ria student teacher programs© s, 

*nd be available to observe and evaluate prospective teachers. 
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16. Enlist faculty and student assistance in the selection and 
evaluation of rsaterials. 

17. Hake the sedia centre available 'for nee tings when they will 
not interfere with centre utilization. 

18* Participate in school visitation , professional conferences, 
and professional organisations. 

(Elective 7 1 the esedia program will provide ongoing evaluation of oedia 
centre? services, collection, and other functions. 

activities ? 

1. Conduct in-ichool surveys — 'xjth of staff and of students. 
2* Periodically have aa audit by an outside agency, e.g. a 
district sedie service centre. 

3. Annually evaluate and update both the print and non-print 
collections. 

4. Evaluate raedia aanagesent procedures on a periodic basis. 

5. Evaluate staff performance on an annual basis 

6* Evaluate criteria for job descriptions on a periodic basis. 
7. Evaluate services to the aedia centra fross the district 
level. 

ttere »sy be points you will wish to add, alter, or o?ait to serve the 
needs of your own particular situation, but you new have a tool that 
you can use when dealing with oitics and sceptics or with y r n*>st 
enthusiast - patrons. It is also a tool that can be used for looking 
invard to as sees your own goals and worth. 

Accountability, goals, objectives, and activities ail lead to an 
approach to excellence in school xasdia service, That excellence is the 
result which ws all ebouid continwily strive to achieve. 



V. 



PART VII 



PERSPECTIVES 



33. 'Freedom and control in higher education 
S.S. Richardson 

34. The conference in retrospect 
J* Powell 
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I NTRODUCTIONTO PARTVII 



The final two reports In this collection are very brief. 
They were njven by two Invited speakers, each of whom was 
asked to cocnraent on the conference theme. 

Or $.$. Richardson spoke Informally at the conference dinner 
and has" now kindly provided a sunrary of his raafn points. 
H* renlnds us that freedom also brings personal and Institu- 
tional responsibility and that we must be accountable to the 
society in which we work and' teach. 

The outgoing president of HERDSA* Dr J. Powell was asked to 
draw together the many threads of the' conference In the 
concluding, session. Rather than attempt the Impossible task 
of referring to each speaker he ijas drawn attention to Just 
a few features of this conference wnich Impressed him, najnely 
t f he "attractive* mixture" of lnvlted\ addresses, members 1 
papers and workshops oh a single thetce; Processor Walker's 
concern about deterioration of human relationships In academic 
institutions; the opportunities for active personal Involve- 
ment presented by the workshops* and the value of the 
conference In bringing together academics from universities 
and colleges In six countries. 
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Summary of after dinner address — - 
Freedom and control in higher education 

S.S.Mickard$on 



ihexeia clearly scm rethinking in process in Australia on the vexed 
subject of ^©titotionAl Autonomy, the Units of acade&lc freedoa in 
tfee eanagsWnt of Higher Education and the extent to which governments 
and tha coesianity,. es^loyora and professional bodies should bo adapted 
to control of Higher Education, theee ara axgurcnta which have been 

and lost over centuries by univarsitJ ea and colzas in csany 
countries and where the issues are identified as open conflict between 
t&e State aad institutions of higher learning it Bust generally bo 
acknowledged tha* the State ban von out in the end, not necessarily by 
fore* tfrjevre and usually with strong popular support. 

Crtc such confrontation of great decent resulted in the Dissolution of 
Monasteries in England. On Glastonbury Tor, overshadowing the ruins 
of tha great Abbey of Glagtoi^jury, is the spot where the last Abbot, a 
scholarly san of good intentions, was cruelly hanged, iravn and quar- 
tered* Hfi is scarcwly/r^oesbered at all these days tnd fsv people in 
history havs ev«r suggpeted that King #er,xy the Eighth w;*s wrong to 
liquidate the s?oaast«rie3 and re-establish higher education in a new 
fossa in hie country because of the abuses, which were cleverly exploited 
by propagandists as reinforcement and justification of the action. A 
curallio in Glastonbury over a long weekend could well be regarded as 
a nec&mary part of the education of Vice-chancellors and Principals. 

this Conference has presumably discussed at length x)v\ do curability, 
frees the institutional point cf view of a large measure of autonomy in 
the ssatter of the government of our institutions, our frecdeca to express 
ourselves, to research and to uncover new knowledge and to train our 
cfcudants. There has no doubt also been a debate m to the parameters 
within which we should exercise such freedoms and autonomies whiUi we 
.havs inherited our predecessors in office or have survived in our 
.negotiations with the govermaent of the day and with those elegants in 
iter t.'ocssainity who, fay and large, *p&y the piper. In this difficult 
situation we certainly tsuat bo prepared to concede that there &a> welx 
on occasion be various points of view in opposition which relate to 
widor freedoms and ovar -ridingft our 1* gitiisate jurisdictions. 

Hartley Coleridge wrote - *8ut what is frsedoa* Rightly understood - 
& universal licence to be good. 4 * Milton, a century or core earlier, 
had a stellar thought - tone can love haartii-*, but goci mn. The 
rest lev© not fragdog, bus licenc e ♦ * 

Tftere have been in th« past few ssonfcjs, clear indications that univer- 
fifties and, colleger are b&ing jsmb^cted by g 4 vemaei ta # parliaiaonta, 
tbe cocsmmity generally and especially the a»dia, to a public inquisi- 
tion which is perceived by scsss as an intrusion upon our autonomy and 
freedoa to ©anag^ our *kif«5ire* ^Scsoo of tSjaae Jijquixic _ are directed 
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towards establishing that we 'axe still 'good 1 , that we are not abusing 
our licfuva, that we are not wasting public money and that the educa- 
tion we are providing is relevant to the needs of 'the Australian 
cosaunity at this time. Fon Parry put the matter very succinctly to a 
gathering of College Principals a year or so ago. He -said simply that 
we have been 'rumbled'. 

It will win us nothing if we respond to public criticism, questions 
and executive a^Xion by pleading that the questions should nqt have 
been put or that actions by government should be rescinded simply 
because we enjoy certain prescribed autonomies and freedoms. We must 
demonstrate that we are 'good 1 , responsible and efficient ip the exer- 
cise of our 'freedoms'. Autonomy is defined either as self-government 
or, mire appropriately in the context of our colleges and universities, 
as a self -governing co-safthity subject in some matters to a higher power, 
enjoying a practical independence in the management of affairs but 
always owing, at least r a nominal allegiance to a mother see. And it . 
must not be forgotten u*at this principle of a self-governing entity 
which we see as so desirable has now become a rarity in most countries. 
Most universities and colleges elsewhere in the 'world have never 
enjoyed the option of aspiring to such a modus operandi. 

Some part of the ilc-bate in Australia goes back to the fundamental issue 
of what education is all about. There is current a neo-humanistic idea 
Jthat education must be free of particular objectives and unrelated to 
any future^ career in the community. There .is also a contrary vi,ew that 
education should be based on the necessity of a close relationship with 
production and vocational training. There is the view espoused of the 
needs of a scientific and technological revolution. This point of 
view presumably prevailed in the decision to move towards a binary 
system of higher education in Australia. The Colleges of Advanced 
Education were certainly not intended to be establishments for human- 
istic education, but to be pragmatically designed training institutions 
with the ostensible educational aim of preparing people for vocational 
or professional employment. , 

It is in the context of these remarks that I believe that the univer- 
sities and colleges should be responding to the probings of our affairs 
by Parliament, the Media and Government. There has been raised 
questions of public accountability for our good management and our 
academic activities, the study leave issue, the issues of fees and the 
Australian Union of Students and the closed shop, the Russian teachers, 
the supply of teachers and reduction in teacher education, questions 
relating to accreditation and approval of the 'perks' of Vice- 
chancellors and Principals. We must respond calmly and responsibly on 
these matters if we are to hold on to our hard won autonomy. In short, 
we must see what we can do to stay 'good*. 
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The conference in retrospect 

J. Powell 
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' The first major conference of the Society was held in Canberra in January 
1975 and it took the form of a number of parallel discussion\ groups 
examining in depth topics of current interest. Subsequent meetings have 
experimented with a variety of formats in an^ attempt to satisfy the 
diverse interests of our members. This year\the conference committee 
has provided an attractive mixture of presentations by guest speakers, 
papers by members, and workshops* 

Our guest speakers supplied insights into some of the broader aspects « 
of higher education with which most of as have little acquaintance in 
our day to day work. I was particularly interested in Professor 
Walker's remarks on the inadequacy of many of the 'management techniques 
currently employed in our institutions and his condemnation of the 
apparent lack of interest in their . improvement ♦ the increasing union- 
ization of the academic profession provides some supports for his claim 
that the quality of human relationships in our universities and colleges 
is being degraded * this* is southing with which most of us are daily 
acquainted. The rather tattered recmant of the traditional sense of 
ccossuitify is dail/ becoming wore threadbare as we move into a state of 
increasing confrontation and divisivar.sss. This vili inevitably affect 
the quality of life in our institutions and have an unpredictable, but 
alssoat certainly negative, e*fd£t upon teaching and learning. 

?her* were wan/ other papers of great interest, come of which e^iocad 
the neglected terrain of the political hinterland of teaching, the 
K curriculum and the academic profession. Several others were concerned 
with aspects of independent learning, a topic which has attracted 
increasing interest in recent years and which may well feature more 
prominently in future conferences ♦ 

Workshops alvays have a distinctive feel to them which is quite different 
^ fres* that experienced in the papar eesslone. There in & jaore active 
*fttarperacn&l involvement and a closer engage»nt with the task An hand, 
Hmy of jus piasa a high value upon these workshop activities because 
they enable ua to take m&y new skills and insight* which can be is«?d~ 
iatfcly allied ia our ow work. this yeafc we have been ©specially \ 
fortunate i?< being able to learn fro® visitors* Goorge Brown Sim) , BraJL 
Sari* m)< and Harry »*array (Canada) \ 
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There is general agreement that the most valuable feature of any con- 
ference is the opportunity it offers to meet informally with colleagues 
to exchange i&eas and information. This has been yreatly enriched this 
year by the participation of a substantial number of visitors from 
Canada, ^Thailand and the United States. 

HERDSA brings together a remarkably diverse group of people and this is 
one of its attractions to many of us. As Bill Walker remarked in con- 
versation, one o*; the things which impressed him here was that people 
from CAE's and universities were actually talking to each other! What 
we all have in common is a concern to improve the quality of post- 
secondary education. In these days of financial constraint and lack 
01 public sympathy this task has become one of near heroic proportions. 
Enrolments ?nd budgets may decline but the improvement of the quality of 
education must remain a major commitment for each of us and for the 
Society. I wish you every success with it between now and when we next 
mset in Melbourne in 1981. 
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